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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Or arene Glry. Or NEWARK; 


“FOR THE 


YEAR 1801, 


COMPRISING 


THE REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION; THE 
REPORT OF THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT; REFER- 
ENCE AND STATISTICAL TABLES ; THE RULES 
OF THE BOARD, AND REGULATIONS 

- FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


NEWARK, N. J.: 
ADVERTISER PRINTING HOUSE, 
1892. 
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COIN ET iNales., 


PART /,—Report of the Board of Education, 


Bete OardsOtleducation, 18922 eset cke ee SO SLE esl 
meiitios Om mittees 702.0228 tot Le es 
Statistical Record, Board*of Education=_. 2-2 3....-- yeas 
Pevormosoommon Gouncili) +) ooo ieee ls 


PART //,—Report of the City Superintendent. | 


moeou tonhe Board.ol Bducatjor <s2'.--.----i.--.- 


SCHOO MEU METALION (00 eee Pee ss 


Peta e AY Chron etait hive soy get SS MR eas a Oe 
POACIICL OY 2 es oh Ee oe NE Ming ee Sept aa eat 
VAT EAST Ge ae sR ADRS fe abc Dee nee oae a 
inuery atten Cllasses mene al. eae Pha ak in 
EMAC EACH OOIS Waray More ers went ae” SAE eS 
SramlmMarmcnoolsireawe 2 ae eo ee 
Examinations for Admission to High School- .- 
SimMinakyOl the Le xAmMMmatrOns sec. eas 2k oa 
Bramationsane= Gradnuatiotre © sro n sow 2 
SOyAMAry an COmparisOnhe, wer oe 
1S Bea DIAS ORAS (5 FP See ys eB le a SS CLO 
Commencement Exercises, High School. ---- 
Nomnaledudsst raining school. Sos. hh ae 
Commencement Exercises, Normal School. --- 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


1892, 


JAMES L. Hays, President. 


P. LYNDON BRYCE, Secretary, 


rz2t Washington avenue. 


ELwoop I. SHuRTS, Ass’¢ Secretary, 


184 N. Third street. 


WILLIAM N. BARRINGER, City Superintendent, 


1142A Broad street. 


WILLIAM M. FREEMAN, Superintendent of Erection and Repairs, 


Ward. Name. 
‘J OHN P. CONTRELL, 
HENRY J. ANDERSON, 
1 CHARLES Hoop, 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
34 SAMUEL H. BALDWIN, 
: CHAS. F. KRAEMER, 
MILES F. QUINN, 
§ JOHN H. MANNING, 
(JAMES P. MCKENNA, 
6th 5 JOHN B. OELKERS, 


(JOHN A. LOFTUS, 
7th | PETER O’BRIEN, 


sth 


MATTHEW H. THORNTON, 


Wo. A. CLARK, 
JOHN E. JANES, 
| WM. H. DOBBINS, 
§ JOSEPH S. VINSON, 
HUGH MCGLYNN, 
roth 4 
JOHN O. HUNT, 
pth | PETER J. BABCOCK, 
EDWARD H. HAMILL, 
A, JAMES MULLIN, 
( HENRY C. KLEMM, 
p J GOTTFRIED JOITHE, 
{ GEORGE SAUPE, 


sth } 


oth 


13t 


“9 ; L. EUGENE HOLLISTER, 


JAMES L. HAys, 


th 
oF JOSEPH S. SUTPHEN, 


CHARLES M. RUSSELL, 


{ FERDINAND HEICHEMER, 


279 South Ninth street. 


MEMBERS. 


Place of Business. 
Clark Thread Co. 

4 Orange place. 

800 Broad street. 
Hedenberg Works. 
800 Broad street. 

4o Crawiord street. 
1o5 Mulberry street. 
16 Mulberry street. 
106 Lafayette street. 
233 N. J. R. R. avenue. 


24 & 26 Mechanic street. 


50 Rutgers street. 

55 Colden street. 

23 Bruce street. 
Clark Thread Co. 
190 Washington ave. 
940 Broad street. 

20 Pennington street. 
108 South street. 

249 Walnut street. 
194 Broadway, N. Y. 
Prudential Ins. Co. 
N. J. Steel Works. 
240 Market street. 
Broad, cor. Poinier. 
77 St. Francis street. 
138 Clinton avenue. 
749 Broad street. 

135 Halsey street. 
200 Orange street. 


Place of Residence. 
31 Burnet street. 
4 Orange place. 
131 Washington street, 
19 Orleans street. 
608 High street. 
58 Crawford street. 
105 Mulberry street. 
16 Mulberry street. 
106 Lafayette street. 
107 Bruen street. 
49 Stirling street. 
50 Rutgers street. 
55 Colden street. 
23 Bruce street. 
26 Taylor street. 
190 Washington ave, 
940 Broad street. 
20 Pennington street. 
to2 South street. 
283 Walnut street. 
338 Roseville avenue. 
302 Sixth avenue. 
245 Lafayette street. 
163 Lafayette street. 
37 Boyd street. 
255 Prince street. 
138 Clinton avenue. 
1o4 Clinton avenue. 
68 Newark street. 
200 Orange street. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 
A1892 Kk 


FinancE—Oelkers, Clark, Manning, Saupe, Hood, Quinn, 
Vinson. 

Accounts—McGlynn, Saupe, O’Brien. 

ScHooL Houses—Baldwin, Klemm, Hamill, McKenna, 
Clark, Joithe, Johuson. 

Reparrs—McKenna, Klemm, Anderson, Thornton, Russell. 

Heratinc—Joithe, Oelkers, Mullin, Babcock, Heichemer. 

TrEACHERS—Klemm, Baldwin, McKenna, Contrell, Oelkers, 
Dobbins, Sutphen. 

NorMAL Scroot—Hollister, Hunt, Anderson, Johnson, 
Loftus. 

Hich Scuoot—Contrell, Baldwin, McGlynn, Dobbins, 
Kraemer. 

EVENING ScHoo_ts—Hood, Thornton, Hamill, Mullin, 
Janes. 

CoLoRED ScHoot—Kraemer, Heichemer, Mullin, O’Brien, 
Saupe. 

INDUSTRIAL ScHoors—Clark, Hunt, Loftus. . 

Text Books, CoursE or StrupyY AND EXAMINATIONS—Dob- 
bins, Hood, Kraemer, Hollister, McGlynn, 
Janes, Babcock. 

FURNITURE AND SuppLieEs—Thornton, Hollister, Manning, 
Vinson, Russell. ; 

SANITARY REGULATIONS—Anderson, Babcock, Sutphen. 

RuLEs AND LerGisLation—Manning, Contrell, O’Brien, 
Heichemer, Quinn. 


SrA bio iCAbcRECORD 


OF THE 


Board of Education of the Citv of Newark 


FOR THE YEARS 1891 AND 1892, 


Names OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY HAVE 


SERVED RESPECTIVELY. 


James L. Hays 1876-7 -8-9-80-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2 
EDWARD GOELLER 


SAMUEL H. BALDWIN 


1878-9-80-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-90-1 
1881-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-90-I-2 


erent CON TRELL — cies po 
ENR Y: OC.) KLEMM << ac00.. 2218 
PA MEST er SsLESS ot sla a. f 
Witt1aAm H. DoBBINS..-_.. --: 
James P. McKenna 


EreRP LS RETIN IC oe tna hoe eee Oe 


MATTHEW H. THORNTON 
James A. Backus 


ae ET Wal Us ERA Vy ts Ny Cae 


S. RoSwELL WARD .-.- 


Potraisy: QELKERS 3000s Soa. 


iy. “Bucene HOLbLiIsTER 


HENRY J, ANDERSON......-.-- 
Berpaeyp: MONALLY =. 222" 


BOTAN TE DER fee ae he 
CHARLES F. HERR 
Pies MARLEY Coe 22s es & 


---.-------1884-5-9-90-1-2 


4 (234 mos.)-5-6-7-8-9-g0 1-2 
1886-7-8-9-go-1 


? 
ro) 


1887-8-9-go0-1-2 
.. 1888 9-go-I-2 


..1888-9-90-1 
_ ..1888-9-90-I-2 


PW ene a 24 1888-9-90-1 


Wha eat ees 1888-9-90-1 
_ ..1888 (7 mos.)-9-go-1 
OO ae .. .1889-90-1-2 
1889-90-I-2 


—-_ ee ee 


...-1890-1-2 


CHARLES (HOOD. SCe oe ee ee \-- 1891-2 
CHARLES F. KRAEMER ©: 2. cjeiees = et ee 2 
Joun H. MANNING< “1 ta Jl 22 epee ee hee ea 
PETER ‘O'BRIEN oO isos = hea 1891-2 
Wa. AV CLARK. 2 56/2.) 22 ha a SR cee ere pee eee 1891-2 
Huch MCGLY NMOS 2 nolo Ce ee eo Dee 
PETER J. BABCOCK 22. ale 2/2 Bee eae ce eo Eee 
JAMES (MULLIN 2222.52 See eee ae eee ee 


GOTTERIED JOITHEW Saas Repo een as, Oma) Ry 8h Odie 1891-2 
FERDINAND, (HEICHEMER SS Scenes operate ee ee 1891-2 
WILLIAM: JOHNSON. . 36-282 Jee owe oe ances eee 
CHARLES: M: RUSSELL D277 BUSS eae re 


Mites F. QuINN | . =e eee ee 
JouNn “A. LORTUS2:) 2 aah oie pest ese ie true re 1892 


Jonn. E. JANES. ioe eee ee oot aes 1892 
JOSEPHS. VINSON - 3 ss 0 ee eee re eee 1892 
Joun O. HUNT 2. - 20 tS AS ek re) ee 
EDWARD Hi HAMILE eee ee oe 1892 
GEORGE: SAUPE. ot 2 ae 1892 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD, 


STEPHEN CONGAR: . 2.5022. 0) t2 ce ep et eee eS 
SamMuEL H. PENNINGTON. -.-..----..-.1855-6-7 8-9-60-1-2 
THOMAS W.. DAWSONG US! 2.2) Se eee ee 1863-4-5 
WILLIAM. K. “MCDONALD o> 3 
FREDERICK) W, RICORD=s: .i_ 62 52 1867-8-9 
Epwin HH: Dawson 2.22 So see 
Wiciiam A: WHITEHEAD. <2... 0 ¢ gone) See ee 
Lo SPENCER (GUBLEs 0702. A ge 1872-3 
SAMUEL A. JFARRAND.. 2-25 5 2 Sept eee ee 


BPOWAR DT DORMINGJs5 0S Oe. 1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos.) 
GEORGE DLGWAIN TS. eye te t2. 1880 (3 mos.)-I-2-3 
TWEE PmeOR GUE US Os cP Od eS 1884-1889-90-1 
PPIs LO Vo ee el ree eee Ss ee ne 1885-6-7 
MMMM AN erie Co eee te Oe 1888-1892 


SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 


PRDENVGLE EA ies Ne ec te oe eo 185 1-2-3 
FREDERICK W. RICORD-_-_..--------------1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 
Gero. B. SEARS, 1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7(8 mos.) 
C. ALBERT STONELAKE, 1877 (4 mos.) 8-9-80-1-2-3 (8% mos.) 
remem Wi. Cra Sra ics oe wate a7 1883 (3% mos.) 4-5-6-7-8-9 
he EUG Abe pl ee let a ear hl py ar Bp ye 18g90-1-2 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
PeEPHEN CONGAR ooo owes eo on wen £O53-4.,5-0-7-8-9 
G. B. Sears, 1859-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7(8 mos.) 
W.N. BARRINGER,1877(4 mos.)-8-9-80-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-go-1-2 


REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD, OF (EDU Fale i 


TO THE 


COMMON COUNCIL. 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 26th, 1892. 
To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 


Newark : 

GENTLEMEN—In accordance with the requirements 
of the City Charter and its supplements, the Board of | 
Education respectfully present the following report for 
the year 18901: 


CURRENT EXPENSES. 


RECEIPTS. 
STATE. 
State Appropriation; 22 en eae $13,526 27 
State’ Taxus Poo ere eee 341,508 12 
$355,034 39 
| MUNICIPAL, 
Balance:from £3800 9 teen $15,738 35 
‘Pax Ordinance, 18912~ >...) eee ee genes 
Tuterest-on Bequest ..4 fa ase 240 00 
| as $135,828 35 


$490,862 74 


9 


EXPENDITURES. 


STATE, 


MeAchers, palates. foes eye 355,094.13 


MUNICIPAL 


Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, 


Furniture, Heating, Fuel, etc., 106,351 07 


——— $461,385 46 


PAULA OCHS he 2 ETD Oe $29,477 28 
EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 
STATE. 94 
APPROPRIATIONS.| EXPENDITURES. 
Teachers’ Salaries— 
Rr COUUIS eo a os pl eR GO,034. 39 $340,034 39 
PME CHOOIS. 6 23 So eS | 15,000 00 _ 15,000 00 
BEGGS saa poe sees) POSSI 39 $355,034 39 
MUNICIPAL. 
APPROPRIATIONS.| EXPENDITURES. | BALANCE, 
Teachers’ Salaries— 

Mare ochOolss 238 - $17,149 29 $254 23 $16,895 06 
Evening Schools .- 1,930 32 nid ale ce yale Aes ena Ee CER 
Officers’ Salaries_-.... 10,680 00 10,649 7T © 30 29 
Janitors’ Salaries. -_-- 30 000 00 27,230 56 2,769 44 
Pnementals 2. Ju .. J 1,428 74 1,138 54 290 20 
Aa ES Ss 16,800 00 16,780 31 19 69 

Text Books, Station- : 
ery and Printing--_- 21,000 00. T6 038 25 4,961 75 
Furnitureand Supplies 7,700 OO 5,610 12 2,089 87 
Heating Apparatus-.-_| 8,000 00 7,184 II 815 89 
Pe GlLa eee SoS 9,500 00 9.115 99 384 O1 
Breriiew cca emis: Uae. 3,700 OO 2.987 33 712 67 
Prretrance? sow. fot, I 500 00 1,486 30 13.70 
School Census_-.--- 43 3,000 OO 2,872 70 I27 30 
REA NS I oe I,700 00 1.554 98 145 02 
ee aa Sia Ss oe te 1,517 61 TREC OO Dota, acc out eS 
Unappropriated --__--- BISCAY Pity makes. s 222 39 
$135,828 35 £106,351 07 $29,477 28 


‘homie os 


iTe) 


CHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 


| RECEIPTS, 
Balance fromirsqos. os eleaiae $3,241 25 
Tax OrdinanceyiSo1- S376 see 60,000 00 
Public School Bonds, 1891------ 40,000 00 
$103,241 25 
APPROPRIATIONS. 
New, Botlersou.) .\2 cee $30 98 
Elliot St. School House (Addi- 
tlON ji web h er. ee ee ere 30 08 
Lawrence St. School House (AI- 3 
*teration) Yo OUR ee 187 74 
Lawrence St. School House 
(New Boiler and Heating Afp- 
DATACUS) pce tee eu MAR ej ee. 92 76 
School Site in Seventh Ward-.-- 200 00 
' School Site in Tenth Ward._--. 800 00 
Thirteenth Ave. School House 
(Addition). 22s) Rape 17,000 00 
Warren St. School House (New). 24,000 00 
Ann St. School House (New)--- — 20,000 00 
School Site and School House in | 
Thirteéntht:Ward 2.) tees 27,000 00 
North Seventh St. School House 
(Additional Ground) --_- .-.-- 3,000 00 
Burnet St. School House (Addi- 
tion) 2 Fo Pe eee 3,500 00 
Thirteenth Ave. School House 
(Additional Ground)-.-_._... 3;200 00 
Miller St. School House (Addi- 
tidnal Ground): oc: . eee 3,000 00 


$102,041 56 
Balance unappropriated -- 1,199 69 


$103,241 25 


' st 


II 
APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


NEW BOILERS. ) 
Balance@irgips 800.65. bh. ee $30 98 


ELLIOT STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Bee TOM IG00. Sos or $30 08 
Pepended for-grading’->_--.--- 16 00 
MAI CE PS sheet Se $14 08 


LAWRENCE STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ALTERATION). 


revueetroim 1590 00002 a $187 74 
Expended for grading. --_.__-: $15 00 
mason work-.--.- 6 17 

———— —-— ai 

PAIGE Watt cian ass ct $166 57 

LAWRENCE STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (NEW BOILER AND HEATING 

APPARATUS). 
Bec eurOMm>TOQO. ~~ os. 8 ok $92 76 


SEVENTH WARD SCHOOL SITE. 


Baraice from 1890. -2...22tarS- $200 oo 


TENTH WARD SCHOOL SITE, 


Pee aCest TOM TO90 et as $800 00 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Appropriation, 1891-40... $17,0c0 00 
Expended for removing fence-- $9 00 
mason work..-_.. 4,600 00 
carpenter work-- goo 00 

Soesonae 5,509 00 


PrteiCem ot $11,491 00 


I2 


WARREN STREET SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Appropriation, 1891. eee $24,000 00 
Expended for architect’s fees.- $402 50 
mason work... - 4,695 82 
carpenter work-. 1a atom Ke) 
stone wotkec ee 2741 40 
water supply --.. 23 00 

—_———- 7 O24) ce 

Balance: soe eee | $16,978 88 


ANN STREET SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Appropriation, Ison ses eee eee ~ $20,000 00 
Expended for mason work~.-..- $3,000 00 
carpenter work-. T,000 00 
plumbing work_- 60 93 
Stone Workeee a. 600 00 
architect’s fees-- 350 OO 

, oe 5,010 93 

Balance... es tees $14,989 07 


SCHOOL SITE AND SCHOOL HOUSE IN THIRTEENTH WARD 


(WAVERLY AVENUE). 
Appropriation, 1891.22 $27,000 00 


Expended ‘for, siteta li suis 9,000 00 


Balance ro22 4.3) See $18,000 oo 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITIONAL: 
GROUND). 


Appropriation s.1867.0 2) eee $3,000 00 


BURNET STREET SCHOOL’ HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Appropriation, 189120... Jl. y $3,500 00 


BF pe 


13 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITIONAL GROUND). 


Pap OPrialion; oor.) ) ee 


$3,200 00 


MILLER STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITIONAL GROUND). 


POO oration, TOOT ..5) 22 0.3. 


BALANCES TO 1892. 


BR SOLIETS ok es ee eR 


Lawrence St. School House 
Ree Tanne mse eek us oo 
Lawrence St. School House 
(New Poiler and Heating Ap- 
Reese ko. La pt 
Pevertieyard Site. 22.5222 -+ 
eerie dvd site 22) 50 2 oo es O. 
Thirteenth Ave. School House 
MEMTINGIN So. Stee et 
Warren Street School House... 
Mrmiot. school House. 2.022 22c 
School Site and Building in 
ipianteenth Wards... £2 sole 
North Seventh Street School 
House (Additional Ground)-. 
Burnet St. School House (Addi- 


Thirteenth Ave. School Eouse 
(Additional Ground)--------- 
Miller St. School House (Addi- 
Beata METOUtG ioc ei Ses 
MED LOpTiAteds o.oo. Sk 2 


98 
08 
57 
76 
oO 


ote) 


OO 


88 
O7 


[ofe) 


00 


ote) 


[ote) 


(ele) 
69 


$3,000 00 


$76,663 03 
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Keport ot the Gity Superintendent. 


Edel G)s aca & 


To the Honorable the Board of Education of the City of 
Newark: 


GENTLEMEN—In accordance with the requirements 
of the Board, I herewith present the Thirty-fifth 
Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Public 
Schools. 

The strong public sentiment in favor of a broad and 
thorough system of public education that has charac- 
terized the citizens of Newark in the past, and the 
vigilance and good sense that have been manifested by 
the Board of Education, not only continue, but are 
steadily increasing in efficiency, as shown by the man- 
agement of the schools. 

While there are some things that will bear and 
deserve criticism, there is much that is commend- 
able. In the following report, to your honorable body, 
the Superintendent will endeavor to present the facts 
and conditions that pertain to our schools in an impar- 
tial and systematic manner. The detailed facts and 
general information presented have been noted, care- 
fully compared and analyzed during the many visits 
made to the schools, and with the aid of the principals 
and teachers in many meetings and special conferences. 
This aid is thoroughly appreciated and here acknowl- 
edged by the Superintendent. 
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The following table of school enumeration shows @ 
net increase of 1,927, The First, Second, Fourth,, 
Sixth, Eighth, Ninth, Twelfth, Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Wards show a gain of 3,491; the Third, Fifth, 
Seventh, Tenth, Eleventh and Fifteenth, a loss of 
1,564. The largest gain is in the Sixth Ward, the next. 
largest is in the Thirteenth, the smallest is in the 
Fourth. The largest decrease is in the Seventh Ward, 
the next largest is in the Tenth, the smallest is in the 
Fourth Ward. 


SCHOOL ENUMERATION. 


LS QE. 0 a ie tele Seat i eee ees 57,454 
1890 .--. ~~ +--+ 2-22 1222 2 e222 === ~~~ 555527 
Increase, eae eee Merete ta ape ae oe ke at 
1891. 1890. Increase. Decrease: 
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A SP ede Pee ae pg 9 ts 1,597 BY 22 
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Sti ie alos a8 55300) 4,919 399. =a -= 
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This table unmistakably reveals the localities in 
which the population is most rapidly increasing. 

I fear that the attention deserved is not given by 
those in authority, and others, who should be interested 
in the statistical facts presented to the Board. I would 
emphasize the importance of the tabulated facts found 
throughout the report and urge that they be carefully 
studied for the inferences that can be readily deduced 
from them. This tabulated matter is a convenient and 
practical application of the comparative method now 
so generally used in all matters of comparison and 
investigation. 

The facts and information contained in these tables 
are believed to be reliable and have been arranged in 
the best possible form for use. 
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The Superintendent has, for several years past, de- 
scribed with care the locality, arrangement and condi- 
tion of the school buildings of our city. This is 
deemed highly important, as these houses are the 
school homes of so many of our children for from six 
to twelve or more years, and that, too, at anage when 
the life and character are specially susceptible to asso- 
-ciations.and surroundings I trust the statements and 
suggestions in this direction will be noted with care. 

The number of school buildings in use during the 
year ending June, 1891, was forty, containing the fol- 
lowing schools and departments : 


Bormal®Schuolwia.. fo: ASPIRE etry LARA eT 
Baume ti re cwery Beat. as seek tis) Maat ee 0 NE 
High OTD Senet 3 ie moves 9 iets AER. Sra eRe 
BADE DCIS oath iecn ere eee Vai dard? 
Primary i; PA EG SY Oak puget ae OUD Y 
Industrial as ae fe ete.) ARNT pee 
Colored r ROR aoe 5 MANY (aa og es I 
MOL Aer ene ewer teen hey Ooi eee tg. A 


The number of evening schools in operation was 
-eight; seven for five months and one for six, viz.: The 
Evening Drawing School in the building, corner of 
Market and Halsey streets. 

The visitation of the schools by the members of the 
Board is somewhat less than for the previous year. I[ 
trust this does not mean a decrease in interest in the 
progress of the schools. The teachers are always glad 
to welcome the Commissioners to their class rooms. 
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The official visits of the members of the Board are 
shown below: 


Normal and Training School—Normal Dept. 6 


High vSchooks gic 0 aoe ee eee eee Noman 
Grammarf@thouls .07es ee ok Sh 246 
Primaty:Sehools:in (hehe ae, eee pee een or 
Industrial; Schoolsinec gee ae te yp eee 13 
Colored School 2:05.00) .5s ea eee a ena 
Evening Schools. ss hae ae ate aes Ween ee Sera 

Total 72 ape eee eames Sh ate tee Sek TES 


The visits of the Superintendent are shown in the 
following table: 


Normal and Training School—Normal Dept- 94 


High school. sy 7%2% tS RSL ok see eS 
Grammar: Schoolsts cio ee os ne 2 eee 
Primary | SEayy aon Wide ave ark Eh ce ee eae 
Industrial PLE So aes eee real Rl ete ay eae RRs ve! 
Colored Schoolfi) Swe ee ee eee 3 
Eveninger schools. 24.6.4 ae igh aa eee ee een 37 

Ot cok sa ee Ep 2 a a ee 1,074 


The Superintendent continued his visits of inspection, 
examination, and for the purpose of conducting exer- 
cises in methods of instruction, with much gratification, 
in most cases finding the schools and classes in an 
acceptable condition as to attendance, discipline and 
instruction. There are some classes, however, of 
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which this cannot be said. Theseare receiving needed 
attention. | 

The meetings and conferences which have character- 
ized the teaching body of Newark were continued 
unabated. 


THE LOCATION AND CONDITION OF THE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 


This is a matter of the first importance, and it is a 
source of satisfaction to know that the Board so con- 
siders it. In the selection of a site for a school house 
a number of things need to be considered: 

ist. The nature of the ground, which should be dry 
and well drained. 

2d. The surroundings, which should be pleasant in 
all respects and free from nuisances of every kind. 

3d. The grounds should be ample. It is a very 
common mistake to cramp the school premises. Sub- 
sequent enlargement is always attended with many 
difficulties and much expense. Let the lot be of good 
size at the start. 

4th. The greatest possible consideration should be 
given to the possibilities and facilities for lighting. 
One of the chief errors in school architecture is insuff- 
ciency of light, and akin to it is deficient provision for 
ventilation. 

Of course we all understand that the Board of Edu- 
cation cannot go beyond its means. The Council must 
provide for this. 
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I can say, however, that almost without exception 
the buildings are steadily improving in_ structure, 
arrangement and fitness for school work. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The Board now owns thirty- seven buildings, distrib- 


cuted as follows: 


No. of 

‘Ward. Buildings. 
1St\ 2 ee 2 
Od 4s Ba eek 
1.8 AG Beppe eGo 2 
Ate Jutenie 3 
Belinea ie 
Oth ee 4 
Pie We I 
ray a hie tig oh tas 4 
Otiigres eee niet 
TOU ae 4 
LIthS. eee a 
Toth © Caer 
¥3the ye 3 
s4thi oe 2 
Poth ese 2 
otal aie 


* Nineteen of these rooms belong to the High School. 


No. of Class Rooms. 


Regular. 


24 
27 


21 


409 


Temporary. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


1,340 
1,289 

963 
1,049 

828 
3:092 

334 
2,342 

776 
2,042 
1,538 
1,941 
3154 
1,007 


1,024 


22,719 


In addition to the foregoing, the Board rents five 
buildings, located as follows: 
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No. of No. of Class Rooms. Seating 

Ward. Buildings. Regular. Temporary. Capacity. 
ESL. cee i 3 al x3 163 

Oe Le tees i 6 eaete 246 

Sti eee TT 4 eae! 228 

oH UAE lh eae I 2 pe 2 120 

(ts oe I 2 epee 92 
Potalea 55 17 etl 849 


This makes a total of forty-two buildings, containing 
439 class rooms, with a seating capacity of 23,568. 

The complaint that has been repeated yearly for the 
past dozen or more years calls for repetition again. 

The Normal and Training School building, it is need- 
less for me to state again, is entirely insufficient for 
this school. The work that this institution is expected 
and ought to do, is of vital importance to the educa- 
tional interests of the city, and the best possible 
facilities as to room, arrangements, appliances and 
teaching ability should be furnished for it, that it 
may accomplish the purpose for which it exists. 

The house is in as good condition as it can well be as 
to arrangemerit, cleanliness, etc., but it is not well 
located or adapted to the kind of work this school 
should do. The importance of the work should com- 
mand the best accommodations the city can furnish. 

I have suggested and recommended in several pre- 
ceding annual reports a plan whereby several imper- 
ative school needs may be provided for without an 
excessive cost, viz.: Give the High School a com- 
modious and convenient building, and take the present 
High School house for the Normal School, and a large 
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central grammar and primary school for the training 
work of the Normal Department. This arrangement 
will accommodate the High School with am/ple room, 
the Second Ward with much needed school accommo- 
dations for primary and grammar classes; also make it 
possible to furnish the Colored School with better 
rooms and a more desirable location; also, the building 
now used by the Colored School can be used for an 
ungraded school for truants and street vagrants—a 
school much needed, and should be established at 
.once. All this may be done by the construction of 
one building. This plan has been recommended a 
number of times. I repeat earnestly the recommen- 
dation. Seok ss 

The High School building is in as good condition as 
its age, size and plan of structure will permit. Every 
inch of its space is utilized to the fullest extent. As 
was stated last year, it is hardly possible to extend its 
improvements on account of very limited ground 
room, and the fact, as stated by the architect, that the 
walls will not permit an additional story. This com- 
pels us to look to another locality and structure for 
relief from its present crowded condition. 

The Annex building, on the same street, is in as good 
condition as it can be made. Being a business house | 
and a private dwelling combined, it cannot easily be 
adapted to school purposes. It is fitted up to accom- 
modate about 200 pupils. 

I wish here to call the attention of the Board to the 
furniture, that is, the desks and seats for the pupils. In 
many of the rooms they are entirely too small for the 
young ladies who occupy them. This furniture was. 
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rejected from the main High School building and gram- 
mar schools in different sections of the city. It is very 
important that the furniture in these High School class 
rooms should be of suitable size and construction to 
meet the physiological requirements of the pupils who 
occupy them. 

‘The Burnet Street house is receiving an addition, 
much needed, of two primary. class rooms, located in 
the northeast and southeast corners of the building on 
_ the Eagle street side. These rooms will be similar. in 
size and finish to the other rooms in the primary 
department. They will be well lighted and easy of 
access. The Burnet Street School will then contain 
sixteen good class rooms. At the opening of the April 
or September terms they will undoubtedly both be 
filled. 7 

The State Street house is in excellent order as to the 
-arrangement and condition of the rooms and premises. 
The two rear rooms, one on the ground floor, the other 
on the second floor, however, are seriously deficient in 
light. This-defect will be remedied during the summer 
vacation by cutting additional windows through the 
side walls. When this is done, but little fault can be 
found saith this house. 

The James Street building is in a fairly satisfactory 
condition. - Its yard and court accommodations are 
somewhat limited, so much so as to cramp the yard 
exercises of the school. | 

The deficiency in ventilation and light so often noted 
in years past, in the rear rooms of the Washington 
Street School, still exists.” I think this evil should be 
removed without unnecessary delay. Concrete floors 
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have been put in the courts, thereby improving its con- 
dition and use. 

The new rooms added to the Marshall Street 
premises are among the most roomy and convenient 
in the city. The lot is of good size and the neighbor- 
hood surroundings have been greatly improved during 
the past year or two. 

The buildings in the Lawrence street district are in 
good order, including that of the Colored School. All 
of these buildings are well cared for. I would remind 
the Board and the Commissioners of that ward that 
the unsightly and cumbersome coal bin in the front part 
of the main court in the Lawrence Street house, is 
~ still unmoved. A coal vault can be, I think, easily 
placed underground adjoining the furnace room. This 
will, as stated last year, restore the light to the court, 
as intended when the windows were put in. New 
furniture has been supplied to some of the rooms in 
the Colored School. 7 

New furniture was placed in some of the rooms in 
Lafayette Street house. Other rooms are much in 
need of better furniture, and without doubt willin due | 
time receive it. 

A large horizontal boiler was put in the building 
during the summer vacation. This has effectually re- . 
moved all cause of complaint on account of lack of 
heat. The house is now abundantly warmed, and that 
too, with ease. This house has now received about all 
the improvements that its age and construction will 
- permit. , | 

The school buildings of thé Sixth Ward are in good 
order in all respects, and crowded with pupils to over- 
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flowing. At an early day more school accommodations 
must be provided for the western and southwestern 
portions of this ward. Already a number of pupils have 
been refused admission in the South Tenth Street 
School on account of insufficient room. This house 
can be enlarged by removing the old frame structure 
containing six rooms and erecting a three story brick 
addition containing nine or ten rooms. This house will 
then accommodate some twenty-five classes or nearly 
fifteen hundred pupils. The grounds are ample for 
this enlargement, and I recommend that the Board give 
it early attention. 

The original plan of the Thirteenth Avenue house is 
now being completed, which will give the house a 
capacity of seventeen rooms, seating about one thou- 
sand pupils. This will be, when completed, one of the 
finest school structures in our city, beautifully located 
and thoroughly appreciated by the people of that 
section. The increase in population in this ward is so 
rapid that it is difficult to keep apace with the demand 
for room. 

A building of eight rooms is being constructed on 
Warren street in the Seventh Ward. This. ‘in’ *con- 
nection with the present building on Wickliffe street, 
will furnish fourteen class rooms, seating some eight 
hundred and forty pupils. The new house is of the 
same general plan as Hawkins Street and Thirteenth 
Avenue houses, which have been found convenient and 
attractive. Steel ceilings, the first used by the Board 
-in the construction of school buildings, will be used 
here. | 

The school buildings of the Eighth Ward are gener- 
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ally in good condition. A new sidewalk has been laid 
on the Crane street side of Webster Street building. 
This has much improved the street appearance. 

The Franklin School became crowded ; to relieve it 
and accommodate the pupils of the western portion of 
the district, an annex school on Bloomfield avenue was 
established, which provides for from 100 to 120 chil- 
dren. This building: contains two fine rooms, well 
equipped, and the classes are well attended. The 
completion of the Franklin School, in accordance with 
the contemplated plan, will make it a sixteen room 
house. This will soon be necessary. 

The two rooms still unfinished in Summer Avenue 
building, I think, should be finished and fitted up for 
use as soon as possible. The increase in the school 
population in this section is very rapid, and full and 
prompt provision should be made for it. 

Eight of the nine rooms in the Elliott Street house 
are now occupied. These premises can be easily 
enlarged to fourteen rooms, by putting another story 
upon the present building. This suggestion should re- 
ceive the early attention of the Board. 

The accommodations for the Ninth Ward are sufh- 
cient for the demands of the district. The premises 
are in good condition, and are kept so. The classes are 
not at all crowded, and there is a vacant room in the 
house. I think some arrangement can and should be 
made whereby this school can relieve some of the more 
crowded ones. 

The Oliver Street and South Street buildings are ina 
quite satisfactory condition. The difheulty in properly 
lighting and ventilating the four rear rooms in the 
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- Oliver Street house still remains. This should in some 
way be remedied. 

The large assembly rooms in the South Street house 
were divided each into two class rooms. The house 
now contains twelve ample and convenient class rooms, 
ten of which are occupied. The lightand warming are 
satisfactory. 

The accommodations of the Eleventh Ward are en- 
tirely exhausted and pupils are waiting for seats. 

In the South Eighth Street building three rooms 
have been fitted up in the court; the small room back 
of the principal’s office is also used fora class. This 
places four classes on the court floor and crowds sixteen 
classes into a house originally intended for twelve. 

The increase in population in this section is very 
rapid, and is composed of that class that almost without 
exception patronize the public school. Additional 
room is needed in this district without delay. 

Additional ground adjoining the North Seventh 
Street School has been purchased with the purpose in 
view of erecting a new building on the premises. This 
district is growing rapidly in population, and larger 
accommodations must be provided soon. 

The South Market Street house was much improved 
during the long vacation by laying new floors, putting 
up new ceilings and putting in new furniture. The 
building is now in excellent condition. 

The Hawkins Street and Hamburg Place buildings 
are in a very satisfactory condition, and serve their 
purpose well. The Hamburg Place School, however, 
is very much crowded. The erection of the Ann 
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Street house, which will be ready for use next Septem- 
ber, at the furthest, will greatly relieve this school. 

The school accommodations of the Thirteenth Ward 
are exhausted to the last seat, and numbers are waiting 
for admission. 

The new house now being erected on Waverly 
avenue will afford much needed relief for this locality. 
When this house is completed, I hope the Board will 
be able to remove one; at least, of the partitions placed 
last summer in the Morton Street house on the upper 
floor. The room for the senior class is altogether too 
much cramped and crowded for health and good work. 

The sash in the partitions, when lowered, extends so 
far above the wainscoting that the view from the plat- 
form of the vice-principal is seriously obstructed. This 
should be corrected at once. 

This school is very crowded, especially in the pri- 
mary classes. The rooms are massed together, and 
being only of medium size, many children are gathered 
inasmall space. The yard also being small, the oppor- 
tunities for ventilation and exercise are very limited. 
I do not hesitate to say that too many children are 
crowded into and upon these premises. 

The division of the main room on, each floor in the 
Eighteenth Avenue School increases the number of | 
classes in this building to twenty, including the class in 
the room formerly occupied by the principal as an 
office, he removing ‘his office to the small room adjoin- 
ing. This was fitted up with book-case, tables, etc., 
and the principal pronounces it a very satisfactory 
office. 

Monmouth Street School is in excellent order, and is 
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kept so. The school is well filled and very soon will 
: be entirely insufficient to accommodate the children of 
that district. 

The new house on Waverly avenue was not begun 
one moment too soon. It should be completed as 
promptly as can be. | ? 

The Miller Street School is filled to overflowing. 
More room must be provided for this school by the 
April term or not later than September. The premises 
are in good condition. The additional ground pur- 
chased will prove a great convenience to the school in 
protecting the light and the surroundings. 

The buildings of the Fifteenth Ward are in very 
satisfactory condition. The new house now being con- 
structed on Warren street, Seventh Ward, will enable 
the Seventh Ward to accommodate some of the gram- 
mar school grades now attending the Central Avenue 
School. This will, in a measure, relieve the pressure 
that is beginning to be felt in the Central avenue 
district. 

The activity and efficiency of the various com- 
mittees having in charge the construction, repairing 
and furnishing of the school buildings have continued 
unabated. 

As has been noted in previous reports, the Board of 
Education should study carefully the increase and 
location of the population, as the city extends its 
limits, that it may be prompt and early in securing 
sites for the new buildings that are sure to be needed. 
I would repeat again, that these sites should be so 
located and of such size that it will hardly be possible 
to obstruct the light or ventilation, or in any way 
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impair the surroundings so necessary to the health, 
convenience and prosperity of the school. 

I deem these considerations imperative, and they 
should always control the location and size of every 
school site. | 

I am glad to note that the Building Committee has, 
to some extent at least, recognized a type of school 
building, and that this recognizes not only the import- 
ance of, but the necessity of a hallway through the 
house. This hall greatly aids the incoming and out- 
going, and all other exercises and movements of the 
school. It also makes it easy to ventilate the entire 
building. 

My own preference, for many reasons that I will 
not take time or space now and here to state, is sepa- 
‘rate or independent class rooms, with a hall for general 
assembly in some part of the house. This hall can be 
so constructed and arranged that it could be used for 
the gymnastic or physical culture work, which, with- 
out doubt, will very soon become a very important 
part of our school course. Every new building should 
provide fully for this coming demand. 

It seems clear to me, and | think, to all thinking per- 
sons, that something more than the mere conning and 
reciting of routine book lessons will soon be demanded 
by the intelligence of the community. And I take it 
as a prudent and wise measure to anticipate this, and so 
construct our school buildings that they may not only 
permit, but be well adapted, to the extension and im- 
provements that may be introduced into our course of 
school instruction. 

As to some features that should*réceive considera- 
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tion in the construction of school buildings, I would 
refer to the Annual Report for 1890 and 1891, pages 
40-46, where these points are presented somewhat in 
detail. 


REGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


Among the many factors that enter into the strength 
and progress of the school, none is of more vital im- 
portance than the regular attendance of the pupil. 

The system may be complete, the course all that 
could be desired, the programme of exercises practically 
perfect, the teachers competent; if the pupilis not regu- 
larly present, all these excellencies just noted count for, 
1 may say, nothing. Not only does the frequently 
absent pupil lose, but the class is seriously hindered 
and disturbed, the teacher’s labor greatly increased 
and the general progress of the whole school, whether 
it contain many or few classes, retarded. 

I find upon investigation that irregular attendance is 
an evil that is peculiar to American schools. Absence 
from school is an evil that demands severe attention by 
not only those in direct charge of the schools, but also 
by the citizens of this republic. If weallow those who 
will soon become the voting citizens of this country to 
grow up in ignorance and under the vicious influences 
of an idle street life, a day of reckoning, for the State, 
will come by and by that will not, I fear, be easy to 
settle. 

I take it, however, that the consensus of opinion of 
the community at large is, that regular attendance at 
school should be insisted upon and entoreed, if needs 
be, by a judicious compulsory school law. 
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Allow me for a moment to call attention to the wide 
difference between the attendance in the United States 
and Germany. It is stated upon reliable authority that 
in Berlin, the capital of Germany, with a population of 
over a million and a corresponding school population, 
not a dozen children who ought to be in school are 
absent. The streets are absolutely free from children 
of school age during school hours. 

It is not necessary, or desirable, even here, to discuss 
at length this question. My purpose is, in the light of 
prudence and wisdom, to direct the attention of the 
school authorities, the teachers and the community to 
its importance, as a protection against future trouble. 

How shall the regular and punctual attendance of 
the pupils enrolled in our schools be secured? The 
first necessity in bringing this about is a strong public 
sentiment in its favor. The parents and patrons of the 
schools must feel and acknowledge its importance, and 
then carry into practice their convictions. This sounds 
well as we readit. But if this strong public sentiment 
does not exist, how shall it be implanted in the com- 
munity ? 

The following tables are of interest, as they show the 
growth as to enrollment, membership and average © 
attendance, increase and decrease in different localities. 
The statistics reveal results, and in most cases enable 
us to indicate the cause or causes that produced them. 
The greater the number of reliable facts gathered con- 
cerning the condition, facilities, growth and develop- 
ment of our school system in all its essential elements, 
if they are intelligently studied and used, the more we 
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shall know as to the needs of our schools, and how to: 
supply them and remedy existing defects: 


ENROLLMENT. 
PP PEG IRS ce ces e, tet he Meta ee Se At By 
PIPE SU OO1S eaten Okie eee ce eet 3,451 
Oldies ko ee ee eS Sa leg 25,208 


The following table shows the enrollment, attendance, 
etc., in the different schools, from September, 1890, to 
September, 1891: 


Average Average Per Cent. of 


Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Attendance. 


Normal and Training 


Sch.—Normal Dept- 


Bishote tye By 72 88.8 


Pees SCHOOME ss. Loe 920 788 h22 91.4 
Grammar Schools..-. 6,032 5,095 4,650 gI.2 
Primary Schools. .-.. 18,066 13,600 II,Q17 87.5 
Industrial Schools-.--. 414 221 182 82.3 
<o1ored:ochool:... 242 171 Teo ¥ ee 7.0 

Ja S29 Uae ae ee 253757 19,956 17,678 88.5 


The following table shows the increase or decrease in 
the. different schools for the year 1891 over the year 


1890: 


Enrollment. 


Normal and Training 
Sch.—Normal Dept. --- 

High School # .2tc2. oh ee 

Grammar Schools._... 222 


Primary schauis-osc, ig42 
Industrialjschoolsas a35 
Goloredischooljs23 apes 
4 bre] 1 Maria ee 622 
Net increasés3- 620 


¥,052 were, between.-.....- 


eRe °S Ane he See 

3 423 + ~ oo 

3,162 ORANG eee 

2,881 ry y 

2,804 Ce? Si aah Mean ee 

2,607 RENTALS (ees eel 

2.411 " 

1,856 rg xe aden ae 

1,182 Ob Tilia iP cd Boe 
591 i) Ae bien iano Ree 
315 ae Lammas Fe 
148 Sey aL abet Paes Sek 
LIS Ua CEE WEIVE te a auek oare 
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me At eo ee 


Ave. Enrollment. 


Ave. Attendance. 
Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 


2 2: ag 
Ai5 ie) Re 
226 pet 194 
398 Ls 402 
Ae ime) ye 

4 me I 
630-20" gies OF 
610 es 583 
5 and 6 j 
6 « 7 sé 
Beane 
BA Oe 
9 6st 
je Bhatiabir bel ty 4, 9 
Lie ena 
12) 2 uve 
1:3). See 
TA) ee Thee 
15 c 16 e 
LO eee 
by Ln 9 a ee 
roe 


The following table shows, in a convenient form, the 
variation in attendance of the pupils on respective ages 


for 1890 and 1801: 
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. In- De- 
1890. 189r. crease. crease 
I,I2I 1,052 were between 5 and 6 years of age, -.. 69 
3 Wee eile 5 Oo whey oe GO oe 
3,127 3,423 ‘ (Beet r 296 -- 
2,946 3,162 2 Di anenO eit P48 EH Ba hel 
S741 12,001 ie ee he He: ¥ TR Over ae 
2,872 2,804 ‘ gfe 2 aia a Ho SMOG 
2,589 2,607 FF Eiger 2 Coe iee 
2847 2,411 i U2 aL 3 ‘ Lae E22 
1,850 1,856 je oath nay. i. ELE 
iPro £,152 4 14“ 3 ss Gait. 
598 = 591 i E51 ani 0 “ Be ey 
304 315 +4 Tote Le < Laue s 
137 148 ‘; BN are} J np haha 
904 113 were over 18 $ Wop wane 
25,137 25,757 837 267 
CEVA a C8 felt otaseal ly he | ya Pe ERE ie RR 620 
Number of children attending private schools— 
census 189]: 
PG ttAVV AGC cet Pome at” ee A ey hae Mad! <8. 2 497 
2UPEG.43 CU NTE PROGR Y ory Pe ye Pen RO MN CE BYE 
eee Mer en MD es tei eae tn CRT 
4th rove, Ce ae a Py May aes eer LET 
Ste) ORI BMRA. & oh ete ae cand TO 
i wea EAL RRA 4 Sige ARUN a Tinta Saoieety eee 676 
i a rs Bee te Nee 836 
ha ty ee AN car Saga Aad it al Sa oath a idan 993 
pee veh e a ie wee ets Ae ac ht dE sy 166 
Forte. etek Ce SU Dies IP OL Ee A 276 
Tithh WO ies 20S TG PER OFT). OE (0 E5 


T2th Ware. oe see ele ate fo) eV cam ORO ee te 
cethae SGC) CR Alki Rate wo Ne a ROW Sea: 


Teather FRE ri alos se RR NNR ES ih A Sap 


TSC ae Ais Ae ETC, es rea uO Ue Ne 


die] 28 Bore Praeneaampe Miter Sea STEN Are 


TEACHERS. 


The number of the day school teachers in the employ 
of the Board, their classification and distribution, and 
the increase for the year ending June, 1891, are shown 


in the following table: 


Male. 
Normal and Training School— 
NormatmDepariment:). eee ene 
Hig beecHOOl 2. kvatere) oe jv ee ae 8 
Grammar, Schools 2285s pou a eee 
Primaryemchools: = 4 oie eee te ee 
Industrial schools 2 peewee Wey sere wf 
Colored!Schaol’ 02200 2 tae i 
special eachers’ : ue eee eee 2 
Tota bans tous a ae eS 8 
JUNEST GOO Vs. Cites a eee 35 


[nereéasetet ny 2 ioe ee ay 


Female. 


S207 


Total. 


The following changes of note occurred among the 


teachers during the past year: 


The resignation of Mr. Stephen S. Day from the 
principalship of Newton Street School, dating from 
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April 1, 1891. Mr. Day was appointed principal of 
South Tenth Street School, primary, January 1, 1880. 
He continued in this position until September 1, 1883, 
when he was transferred to the principalship of Newton 
Street Grammar School, where he served until his 
resignation, as noted above. In these positions Mr. 
Day showed himself an enthusiastic, devoted and 
highly successful teacher and principal. He won the 
confidence and esteem of his pupils, teachers and 
patrons, and the principals generally of the city. His 
health becoming somewhat impaired, he left his much- 
loved profession to engage in the more active duties of 
business. The good wishes of his many friends attend 
him. 

Upon the resignation of Mr. S.S: Day from the 
- Newton Street School, Mr. J. L. Terwilliger was trans- 
ferred from the principalship of Camden Street Primary 
School to the position of principal of Newton Street 
School, dating from April 1, 1891. Thus far the school 
has, under the administration of Mr. Terwilliger, sus- 
tained its previous excellent record. 

Mr. Arnold Voget was appointed principal of the 
Camden Street Primary School, dating from’ May 1, 
1891. He was for many years a successful principal of 
the Beacon Street German-English School. 

Mr. Frank G. Gilman, of Union, N. Y., anda grad- 
uate in excellent standing from Cornell University, was 
appointed teacher inthe Male Department of the High 
School, dating from September 1, 1891. Mr. Gilman 
comes to the High School with some four years of suc- 
cessful experience. The indications are that he will 
render good service. 
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OBITUARY. 


The death of Miss: Olivia E. Stonelake, for some time 
a teacher inthe Training Department of the Normal and 
Training School, occurred January 30, 1891. Miss 
Stonelake was a woman of fine character and noble 
purposes. She was noted for her patience and devotion 
to her work. She never slighted or neglected her duty. 
Her health failed: she struggled to overcome the 
insidious disease, but after lingering for many months 
‘she was called to her final home. Miss Stonelake was 
respected and beloved by her pupils and associate 
teachers, and all others who knew her. 

Miss Harriette E. Sickles, for years a very successful 
teacher in the Newton Street School, suddenly died 
while on a visit in the West, April 23, 1891. Miss 
Sickles was a teacher of great ambition and persever- 
ance. She possessed a truly missionary spirit in her 
profession, and was always willing and ready to sacri- 
fice herself for the good of others. Her sympathies — 
and purposes were active and comprehensive. 

The teachers of our city and the community were 
startled and saddened by the unexpected death of Miss 
Elizabeth V. Brant, of Morton Street School, which 
event occurred December 3, 1891. Miss Brant was a 
‘teacher of unusual qualities of head and heart. She 
commenced service in the schools of the city, Novem- 
ber 1,1870. Thus sheserved the city twenty-one years; | 
all of this long period was in Morton Street School. 
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She was appointed vice-principal of the Grammar De- 
partment, but in consequence of her cares and burdens 
at home in watching and caring for a sick father, who 
died but a few days previous to her own death, she de- 
clined the position. She was.ever trueto her duty and 
convictions, and would not accept a position to which 
she could not fully devote herself. 

The prominent traits in her character were devotion 
and conscientious performance of duty. She was uni- 
versally respected and beloved. 

Suitable notice of these cases will be given, at a 
proper time, by the Teachers’ Institute. 


KINDERGARTEN CLASSES. 


In approaching the discussion of. the various depart- 
ments and grades of schools in our system, I wish to 
say that I have done this in previous reports to the 
Board and, therefore, do not think it necessary to 
repeat it at length here. Still, there is from year to 
year progress in some directions, at least, we hope. 
This onward movement brings into notice many points 
of interest that seem to require consideration. 

Among those I wish to notice, and in so doing to 
direct the attention of the Board to, is the relation that 
should and does exist between the Kindergarten spirit 
and methods, and the primary and advanced grades of 
our schools. 

Notwithstanding the long time the Kindergarten 
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methods have been accepted by thinking educators and 
have been in use in some localities, there still seems to 
be much misconception as to the true function of the 
Kindergarten. Many think of it as a play school, to 
amuse the children only; to keep them out of mischief 
and out of the mother’s way. All idea of education in — 
its true and highest sense is entirely ignored. This 
want of a right conception of the true place and use 
of the Kindergarten, is the most serious difhculty 
with which its friends have to. contend. 

The truth is, for purposes of developing and training 
the activities of the child and giving him correct and 
clear elementary conceptions of things and their obvi- 
ous relations, and teaching him in a practical way his 
proper behavior and duty to his fellow school-mates 
and associates, and to bring into active exercise all the 
better instincts and powers of child nature, no method 
of elementary training ever equaled it. Its success in 
securing these results is beyond doubt. 

I desire to see, at a very early day, all the children 
who enter the primary school course do so through 
the Kindergarten. I would therefore recommend 
that a class of the youngest children in each primary 
school and _ primary department be so organized and 
supplied with the means for work, that it can be taught 
for at least five months of the school year in the spirit 
of the Kindergarten methods. 

If all the children who enter the primary schools at 
five years of age could be thus instructed, the character 
and quality of the instruction in our primary course, 
and grammar, too, for that matter, would be greatly 
benefited. 
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The training given to our teachers in the theory and 
methods of Kindergarten work will be noticed and 
explained under the head of the Normal and Training 
School. 


PRIMARY SCHOOES: 


Number of distinct primary schools__-..-..- 20 
Pemoet circ iassesr ttl; Maine 22 2c es 5) OSS oS 128 
PROLCASC IVE FASLIV COTE MC on Stes} Slee fee 2 
Number of primary departments in grammar 
SCHOOMDUN Ings Mil. HTS Seu et 18 
PRmect OWGlASSeS Orsame: sit. SPe4. PL: 136 
Hotalnumber of primary: classes; 4.2.42); J222/° 1264 
Increase of primary classes for the year-_--.- 2 


These classes contained in the enrollment, 18,311; in 
the average enrollment, 13,651; average per teacher on 
the enrollment, 69.3 ; average per teacher on the aver- 
age enrollment, 52. , 

The growth and improvement of these schools is 
certain and steady. Their influence in our system and 
through all the advancing grades is clearly seen. 

There is much in them worthy of commendation 
and calculated to encourage us. Numbers not only 
keep up, but increase from year to year; the discipline 
is becoming easier to the teachers and more acceptable 
to the patrons; the attendance is, on the whole, good; the 
teachers generally are alive to the importance of their 
work, and are accordingly making better preparation 
for it. Also, as noted last year, there is an almost 
entire absence of friction or antagonism. Occasion- 
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ally a little of this appears, but it readily yields to 
good counsel and suitable measures. 

Notwithstanding these worthy features, these schools 
are not above criticism. Among the points to which 
I wish to direct the attention of the Board, the princi- 
pals and the teachers generally, are the following: 

The tendency of the teacher to fall into lifeless and 
routine methods of teaching and conducting the various 
exercises of the class. This is an insidious evil which 
requires all the intelligence and vigilance the teacher 
can command to avoid it. It is not uncommon to find 
teachers presenting and teaching the same subjects in 
_ precisely the same dull, mechanical’ way year after 
year, without any variation as to method or illustra- 
tion. Of course, under such: influences, the’ teacher 
becomes mechanical, narrow and lifeless, and therefore, 
under that great law in nature that “like produces like,” 
the class becomes likewise. The remedy for this on 
the part of the teacher is, every lesson given, every 
exercise conducted, should be a new creation, should 
be permeated with all the life and enthusiasm the 
earnest teacher can put into it. 

Another tendency is to waste time in making changes 
from one lesson or exercise to another. I fear this evil 
is not realized to its fullextent. I have known instances 
where from fifteen to eighteen minutes of a twenty-five 
minute exercise have been given to getting ready. A 
class properly organized, well trained and thoroughly 
in hand, can at any time be passed from one exercise to 
another in good order and ready for work in from 
thirty to sixty seconds. Time is too precious to be 
thus wasted, to say nothing of the habits the pupils 
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will fall into under such dawdling methods. I trust 
those who have consumed time in this way will correct 
the practice. 

The fact that a large proportion of the pupils en- 
rolled in the schools are in the primary classes, makes 
it all the more necessary that the time be efficiently 
and economically used. I consider the condition of 
these schools in the main satisfactory. 


No. of Average Average Pupils 


School. Classes. Enrollment. Attendance. Per Class. 
Normal and Training— 

Training Department._ 6 283 239 47 
BerenetestCcetis 2.00 Lie. 6 Wet S 293 e3 
Stem otree ts ce Ouest els Io 465 AI4 AY 
JOE SOSA gle ol ily ae ee aia ee 126 100 | 42 
Washington Street -_.--- 5 247 214 AQ 
Mieeeuall-pireet 24.222. 5 238 209 48 
Bamrence- Streets 27052. 3 5 209 183 42 
iomminercerotreet (22. 5 197 169 39 
Ld OS Pee ee Reda tea 3 118 gI 36 
MeeVee oireen aa so. TO 536 454 54 
RICA LOM Othe Obey. = iho nee 7 413 YR 59 
south Tenth Street... -- 13 710 627 55 
Peete e streets lat. Ar. 12 634 ie: 2 
megticenth Avenue. >. 9 530 649 59 
Wickliffe Street Annex... 3 174 146 58 
Mrereititem treet... Ais aoa Gr 274 240 46 
Summer Avenue. =... ...—: eR 334 296 56 

mY Clster mtreet.o.. o-.. 5. 6 262 a2 44 
LTA dha AR in ea ge a RE» 422 369 53 
CANS TS eh ty off See saga et 5 248 214 50 
Petes ubemtbeet cs. oo): 7 334 285 48 
Oliver’ Street. + SS SYS S EG 291 261 49 
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No. of 
School. Classes. 
South’ Street) ste aes 8 


Walnutistreetigat a ee 8 
i oustoniStreet bh bear 2 
South Eighth Street.---- 6 
Roseville Avenue_-__----- 6 
North Seventh Street _.-. 6 
South Market Street_..... 6 


Ham birou.P aCe ugameis eons II 
Hawkins,Street 2. ako 
Clovernmtrect.. 4. aac eos 2 
MOrntongDereet ce: \ eroom saan 
Kighteenth Avenue---..-- re 
Moan mMOULY mtreetw ee, 14 
Millers Street teres. 9 
(Centra Vel ee scene oe te Bont) 
Dock treet: seer et ce 4 


Average 
Enrollment. 


Sh Be 


334 
118 


333 
339 


257 
359 
641 
320 

95 


AVERAGE ENROLLMENT BY GRADES. 


- Month. First. Second. 
September <2212,570 3,192 
October seuss 2,536 2.105 
November-_-.- 2,508 Rete. 
December ine 425420 2.037 
JANUAaTY) Sesae 2,476 Cpa a 
February ---- 2,435 3,103 
Ne Red Beas 2,394 3,005 
ADT ac eure ene eae 3,040 
MOVE. ois 15h eee 2,985 
ee aes ee Ds Tes 2,877 


Average... 2,426 3,065 


Third. 
355 a 74 
3,429 
35395 
3305 
3,349 
31317 
35309 
3,423 
3,424 
3,260 


3,369 


Average Pupils 
Attendance. Per Class. 
338 47 
294 42 
106 59 
286 56 
30! Sy 
220 43 
301 58 
569 58 
267 53 
82 48 
527 55 
535 55 
694 57 
404 52 
373 53 
195 57 
L2*TOL 52 
Fourth. Total. 
4.752 14,026 
4,843 14,023 
4,720 13,727 
4,47° 13,241 
4,623 13,561 
4,556 13,411 
4,571 13,279 
5,172 13,990 
ies ayy 13,838 
4,917 13,252 
ATTS 13,635 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


These schools have fully demonstrated their im- 
portance and efficiency in our system of public instruc- 
tion. Their importance lies chiefly in the fact that a 
very large number of those who advance beyond the 
primary grades finish their school course here. This 
gives great significance to the grammar grade course. 
It should be complete in itself, not merely a preparation 
for admission to the High School, which I am sorry to 
say is the idea of some, even teachers. The dominant 
purpose of every course of study should be to furnish 
the opportunity and the means of developing, training 
and cultivating all faculties and powers of the pupil to 
the highest degree of efficiency possible, and then, if 
the advanced grades are logically related to the full 
course from the lowest to the highest, the pupil will 
have received the best possible preparation for the ad- 
vanced grades. The tendency on the part of the 
teacher to prepare for the examination, that will admit 
to the next grade, is very great, I may say, almost 
irresistible. This desire on the part of the teacher 
for the grade advancement of the pupil is right and 
commendable when subordinated to the best interests 
of the child. The teacher should never lose sight of 
the pupil while looking at the examination and the 
promotion. 

The grammar schools in their organization, classifica- 
tion and gradation are well calculated to accomplish 
the purpose for which they exist. Their growth is 
steady and decided. The management and instruction 
in the main are commendable and worthy of the confi- 
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dence of the Board and the community. The,teachers. 
are experienced and generally successful. 

I think, however, the quality and quantity of work 
done in them can be and should be considerably im- 
proved. [shall refer to this more in detail under the 
head of extension of the course for the primary and 
grammar schools. 

The following tables show the number of classes in 
these schools, the average enrollment, average attend- 
ance and the number of pupils per class; also the 
average enrollment by grades. The classes, with an 
exception or two, are of good size; the average for all 
the grammar classes in the schools being forty-three 
This is not a bad showing as to attendance: 


No. of Average Average Pupils 

School. Classes. Enrollment. Attendance. Per Class.. 
Burnet otrecks cress: Wen aes ane 319 42 
Washinaton Street lr. = aahS 328 296 36 
Lawrence Street .: 21... -- 7 283. 25 40 
COlOtetiyin cou OMe Ea ote 53 nana. 53. 
Lafayette Street... ____. 6 247 222 AI 
NeWlontotrect “sere 10 435 406 44 
NOUN SLenin SLTCel mayo. mes 129 nee 43. 
Waomdenustrect = va reo ceeeer 52 48 52 
SUMIMNEr AVveniers sce ae 8 361 332 45, 
Webster, ocreelem tas fame 6 207 We 5° 
MiliottSirecisee eee Oe 2 79 71 40: 
(Whestnut Stréetiees. 28 Me: 303 276 38. 
Oliver iStreete gene Ile 9 383 347 43. 
MOUTH Streets poy ew cet bres 49 43 49 
south Kiohthystreetiain: ag 389 354 43 
pouth:MarketStreéteus 2 6 254 231 42 
Hamburg: }Rlace ssso2i. 2. 3 158 145 53 


School. 


Mortom streets... 2. 2. Lt 
Eighteenth Avenue.--.- 
Monmouth Street. -.. 
Mitterrotreets foo ooo P 
Central Avenue._-..-- 
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No. of 


Classes. 


8 


6 
2 
7 
7 


Average 


Enrollment. 


331 
243 
108 


5,436 


Average 


Attendance. 


299 
220 
IOI 
Lede 
281i 


4,957 


AVERAGE ENROLLMENT BY GRADES. 


Site: ied ees LE Ss 

Month. First. 
meprember oo. go2 
adds Cy ia ea 897 
POVeNMer . O25 873 
eee nipe4r-. oa 5 2 851 
ELL NG Oe et O33 
Bepriiary 2 ot. 821 
LECT = ag 7 2 809 
Berita tig e533 770 
eee 758 
LOCECOES aE Sie ti 739 

AVeraAre oA 825 


Second. 


(2523 


ite Xe 


[,199 


TA 1G Aw 


TIS 
1,123 
E99 
1,063 
1,030 
1,007 


oh Ko 


Third. 
1,678 
1,663 
1,627 
1,577 
1,575 
1,562 
1527 
1,467 
1,417 
1,364 


1,546 


Fourth. 
2,043 
2,034 
2,004 


vite bet My 


2,000 
1,974 
1,944 
1,993 


1,842 


137 99°u 


1,949 


Pupils 
Per Class. 


AI 


Total. 
5,875 
5,814 
5,793 
5,584 
5,559 
5,480 
55379 
5,203 
5,047 
4,879 


53452 


The examinations for admission to the High School 
took place in the High School building, June 23d and 
25th, 1891, and were conducted by the Superintendent 
under the direction of the Committee on Examinations. 

The arrangements were complete in all respects. 
The pupils accepted the conditions without question. 
In consequence of a good number receiving honorary 
graduation, the Superintendent was able to place all 
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the candidates for examination in the High School, 
thus avoiding the necessity of dismissing the Lawrence 
Street School, as had been the custom for several years 
past. 

The attention and faithfulness of the pupils through- 
out the two days of the examination were warmly com- 
mended by all the teachers in charge. 

The number of applicants was 744; girls, 447; boys, 
297; an increase of 50 over last year. 

The number graduated, 661; girls, 402; boys, 259; 
an increase of 93 over last year. 

Of the number graduated, 390 were admitted by 
“honorary graduation,” girls, 257; boys, 133; an in- 
crease of 17 over last year; and 271 by examination, 
. girls, 145 ; boys, 126; an increase of 76 over last year. 

The number rejected, $3; girls, 45; Doys, 3858 
decrease of 43 from last year. 

Of the 744 applicants, 88.8 per cent. were admitted, 
and 11.2 per cent. rejected. 


GRAMMAR. 


I, 2, 3,4. Write a composition of not less than thirty 
lines upon the following subject : 
Describe the Prudential Insurance Building now 
being erected on the corner of Broad and 
Bank streets. 
The teacher in judging the composition will note the following 
points : 
(a) Character of thought. (b) Clearness of expression. 
(c) Cadttals, punctuation, spelling and paragraphing. 
(d) WMeatness and arrangement. 


wy. ; 


5. Write one or more sentences illustrating the use of 
the personal, relative, interrogative and adjective pro- 
nouns. Parse each pronoun. 

6. Define a clause; a modifier. In one or more sentences 
illustrate the use of the dependent clause; the indepen- 
dent clause; also the use of an adjective and adverbial 
phrase. Designate each. 

7. Write one or more sentences illustrating the proper 
use of the words sit, set, lie, teach and learn. Parse each 
of these words. 

8. Analyze the following : 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils ; é 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


g. What is meant by parts of speech? Define five of 
them. | 

10. Define mode, tense. In one or more sentences use 
correctly each mode and each tense. 


GEOGRAPEY, 


1. Give the shape, size and motions of the earth. 
Describe in full the effect of these motions. 

2. Describe the position of the axis of the earth and the 
effect of such position. Define parallels; meridians. Give 
the use of each. Illustrate with a diagram. 

3. What are zones of climate? Name, define and de- 
scribe the zones as to location, temperature, productions 
and inhabitants. 
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4. Give the general law of climate, also two modifica- 
tions of the law. Describe the conditions of plant life ; 
of animal life. 

5. Locate and bound the continents of the Western 
Hemisphere; of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

6. What is meant by a state of society? Name and 
define the principal states. | 

7. What is the comparative area of the land and water 
surface of the earth? Compare the grand divisions of 
North America and Europe as to form, size, general 
surface, climate, most remarkable physical features and 
population. 

8. Give a brief general description of the United States 
as to location, dimensions, surface, drainage, climate, pro- 
ductions and chief cities. 

g. Compare Asia and Africa as to location, form, sur- 
face, population, commercial advantages, discoveries and 
explorations. | 

1o. Draw a map of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland as a group. Locate the capital of 
each, largest city of each, most important river in_each, 
and the principal mountains. 


HISTORY. 


1. Give the name of the discoverer and the date of the 
discovery of the following: American Islands, North 
America, to India by Cape of Good Hope, South America, 
Pacific Ocean, a way around. the world. 

2. Give a brief account of the voyage to Virginia; the 
food, houses and sickness at Jamestown; John Smith and 
what he did. 

3. Give a brief description of the home life in the 
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Colonies, as to kinds of houses, furniture, food and drink, 
dress, modes ot travel, education and amusements. 

4. Describe condensely the French and Indian War, as 
to its causes, duration, most important battles, leading 
general upon each side, and terms of settlement. 

5. Give the particulars of the battle of Long Island; 
evacuation of New York; and General Washington's 
retreat to New Jersey. 

6. Give the particulars of the battle of Princeton and 
the capture of Burgoyne’s army. 

7. Describe the purchase of the Territory of Louisiana 
and the treason of Aaron Burr. 

8. Describe the Missouri Compromise and the Monroe 
Doctrine, giving their purpose and the effect of each upon 
the United States. 

g. Give some account of General McClellan’s movement 
up the Peninsula; the siege of Yorktown and the battle 
of Williamsburg. | 

10. Give the particulars of General Lee’s surrender to 
Grant and General Johnson's surrender to Sherman and 
the close of the war. What political questions were 
settled by this war? 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. The distance from Boston to Albany is 202 miles, 
from Albany to Buffalo, 298 miles. How long will it take 
a train to pass over the road at the rate of 28 miles an 
hour, allowing 2 hours for detentions, between Boston 
and Albany, 1 hour at Albany and 3 hours between 
Albany and Buffalo? 

2. Ten bales of cloth containing 12 pieces each, 42 yards 
in each piece, were made into overcoats, each requiring 
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4 yards. These garments were sold at $25.75 each. The 
purchaser gave a four months’ note. At the expiration of 
1 month the holder had the note discounted at the bank, 
rate 6 per cent. How much cash did he receive? 

3. How many planks 8 inches wide and 16 feet long will 
it require to plank the roadway of a bridge 7% of a mile 
long, each plank reaching from side to side? What will 
the planking cost at 8 cents per square foot? 

4. Estimate the cost of feeding a pair of oxen through 
the winter (go days), if 1 ox weighs 1,772 pounds and the 
other 1,431 pounds, and hay worth $13.75 per ton, and 
each allowed +; of his weight in hay each day. 

5. If one bushel or 60 pounds of wheat make 48 pounds 
of flour, how many barrels of flour can be made from the 
contents of a bin ro feet long, 5 feet wide, and 4 feet deep, 
filled with wheat? What will the flour cost at $7 per 
barrel ? | ; 

6. An agent sells 1,100 barrels of flour at $4.50 and 
charges 2% pet cent. commission. He invests the pro- 
ceeds in steel, at 1% cents a pound, charging 1% per cent. 
commission. What is his entire commission, and how 
many tons of steel (2,240 pounds to a ton) does he buy? 

7. On a note of $2,500, dated September 5, 1875, were 
paid January 29, 1876, $50, and July 1, 1877, were paid 
$500. The rate 6 percent. What was due September 5, 
1877? } 

8. Wishing to find the weight of a block of marble 
5 feet long, 2 feet wide and 1% feet thick, I weighed a 
smaller block 6 inches long, 4 inches wide and 2 inches 
thick, and found it weighed 4 pounds, 5 ounces. What 
was the weight of the larger block? 

9. R. & P. engaged in trade. R. had in trade $1,000 
from January rst till April 1st, when he withdrew $550. 
July 31st he added $700. P. had in ‘trade $3,000 from 
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February rst to October rst, when he added $300 more. 
November 1st he withdrew $goo. The gain was $3,500. 
What was each man’s share of gain? 

ro. Analyze: In a granary there is twice as much rye as 
wheat, twice as much wheat as buckwheat, and_ one-third 
as much barley as rye. There are 125 bushels in all. How 
much of each kind? 


SPELLING. 


Early in the morning I sauntered through the dear old 
tranquil streets, and again mingled with the shadows of 
the venerable gateways and churches. The rooks were 
sailing about the cathedral towers ; and the towers them- 
selves, overlooking many a long unaltered mile of the rich 
country and its pleasant streams, were cutting the bright 
morning air, as if there was no such thing as change on 
earth. Yet the bells, when they sounded, told me sorrow- 
fully of change in everything ; told me who had lived and 
loved and died, while the reverberations of the bells had 
hummed through the rusty armor of the Black Prince. 


The method of testing the proficiency in spelling 
was different from that used in previous years. 

The test consisted of two parts. The first was a 
selected paragraph of good prose, of the grade and 
style of composition as to selection of words and con- 
struction, as was thought to be suited to the senior 
grade of the grammar schools. The selection was 
dictated to the pupils, who wrote it as dictated. The 
second test was the examination of one page of one of 
the examination papers of each candidate as to the 
correctness of the spelling. This page contained about 
forty lines, aggregating about two hundred words. 
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The papers of both tests were examined by a board 
of examiners consisting of eight persons, divided into . 
four divisions of two each. Under this arrangement 
each paper was examined twice by two different per- 
sons. This rendered mistakes in marking the papers 
almost impossible. x 

The plan was received by teachers and pupils with 
much favor. The results were very satisfactory. I 
think more so than in any previous examination in 


spelling. 
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In regard to the merits and advantages ot the present 
plan of examinations and promotions I can only refer 
to what I said last year on pages 64-65, with an urgent 
repetition of the recommendation there made that the 
pupil’s daily work as recorded on his card should enter 
into the estimate of his standing and fitness for promo- 
tion and graduation, as well as the annual and semi- 
annual examinations. “Tbe pupil should receive at the 
close of the year credit for the results of his year’s 
work as found upon the card and records of the school, 
attested by the signatures of the principal and the class 
teacher. This is just to the pupil. If these records 
are not reliable they should not be made to mislead 
and deceive child and parent. 
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SUMMARY AND COMPARISON OF I890 AND I8olI. 


GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT, 


Honorary Graduations, 1S91ri lol Y esl Lo, 390 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Broporary Graduations;:7890_/2- 22. 2. 532 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 


This school continues to grow in numbers and 
efficiency. As has been said many times in previous. 
reports, its influence upon the entire public school 
system is all controlling. Its strength and importance 
in this direction are greater to-day than ever before in 
its history. 

The attendance is large and is becoming, from year 
to year, more steady and reliable. This is evidenced 
by the increase in the number of graduates. 

All the departments are now well related to one 
another, and fairly well codrdinated. The unity and 
integrity of the school seem better established than at 
any time heretofore. Its future is promising. 

The prominence given to the practical sciences of 
chemistry, physics and the theory and application of 
electricity, also the demands of commercial life, as 
found in the commercial department, is well appreci- 
ated, as is clearly shown by the large numbers that 
select these courses. : ; 

I would again call attention to the great advantage 
that would come to the male department, especially to 
the members of the classes pursuing the physical 
sciences and their applications, by providing a shop 
in which the boys could do much of the mechanical 
work so necessary in the prosecution of their labora- 
tory work. This shop can readily be provided at small 
expense on a small plot of ground in the rear of the 
building. This plot is now of no use to the school. ‘ I 
would urge the building of this shop. | 
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The departmental plan introduced a year ago into 
the female department is proving itself valuable. While 
there are some seemingly weak plans, it 1s concentrat- 
ing the energies and best qualifications of the teachers 
upon those subjects which they are by nature and 
attainments best qualified to teach. This is a great 
gain both to teacher and pupil. 

The progress in the literary and ‘classic English 
course is highly satisfactory. The pupils are not 
only interested, but they are delighted, and in many 
instances enthusiastic. The teachers assure me that 
the culturing and refining influence is decided, and 
that the love for reading and the taste for the best 
literature are being developed in a marked degree. 

The hopeful words said last year in this direction are 
meeting with confirmation. 

The attendance is very large and is steadily growing. 
The tendency to fall out before the completion of the 
course, though stronger than it should be, is growing 
less every year. More pupils are looking forward to 
an advanced course in the college and the university 
or the technical and professional schools. Also more 
of our young people, male and female, are beginning 
to realize more than ever before that a high order of 
intelligence and practical training are necessary to 
insure success in life. The idea that a very little edu- 


’ cation is sufficient for the mechanic and the business 


man generally, is being supplanted by that truer and 
larger idea that the liberally educated workman, 
mechanic and business man are worth more to the 
society than the ignorant and untrained. 

I trust the time is not far in the future when a large 
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proportion of the pupils entering the High School will 


complete the full course. 


The following table shows the number of graduates 
for each year since 1862, thirty years: 


Year. Males. Females. Total. 
1862 cai at ce pe ie PO = 8 
NSOZ eae So OP aches 8 py 30 
L504 Specs Aah le See 6 8 14 
1965 <tc . 5 eee we ee 716 13 ne 
TOOG'e Sb ey et ee. eee 8 16 24 
1369) e355 ' yet) deere ee 2 ees 4 23 27 
1308. ATA ae nee 4 25 29) 
1869 . - PE Depa or ae RARE Roe A FTC 30 36 
sy he lepee ape e ere a Yo a, 34 41 
PORTA Beata ers Ch aie ig yaee ne 19 28 
Pre L re ay ocak Ba eave. aaa 10 39 40 
E732. 2 oi teosiey ie ae een ot 26 39 
DOTA a cient, ee aes T4 18 2 
TO 75 iim ale ks rh ecnn it iene 14 33 47 
TO7G 7. 2 An li, tee! eee aL 46 63 
tof py Sep aL As mo ptt 4 19 41 60 
1878 SCE Sr RS LS hs) 47 79 
LOFO mc ca ca tae ee oe ee 48 72 
TOSO Shere ce te Pn, ee 26 39 65 
TOOT tS ee OE A ere ae 46 Prey 
TOS 2) 50 2 eee eAeeT hess ees Mi 53 74 
1583 223% LO: ee Ga eee 27 48 75 
1884 TUG FA es Oe ZO 40 70 
TAGS i+ SA eee 39 43 82 
18386 You 8 > te ee Ba eee ee Ba 95 
1857.. 2~ | eee seg 4 aoe ete 32 45 77 
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Year. Males. Females. Total. 
ier e 8 lane | wig Bot A ee Ma Os SO 37 61 98 
PECL PTE" Oe, Soeuly e Bee epee an ae pt 51 49 100 
ria 2s) A eg pe RE IE SO a iy: 67 104 


Total No. of graduates_. 602 1,086 1,688 


An average of fifty-six each year. 


The graduates for this year were distributed as 
follows : 


PERG ICA GULLS Ore fees ee) ie ales ii agi 3 
Pi iaasiCd OUTS C ewe taps ie ee cee se tM ad 4 
onrmercialCourse sec 1. Tne ps es 30 
Mea OS aC Olrsema se eee re eg to Meee OY 

BE CTL EAs Seaton se RT aca Bite ane BA OR cs pal Lo4 


Of the entire number of graduates, seventy-four were 
of the four years’ course, and thirty of the two years’ 
course. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE 
: HIGH SCHOOL. 


These exercises were held in Jacobs’ Theatre, Thurs- 
day evening, June 18th. The attendance was large and 
appreciative. The exercises, as usual, were highly 
creditable to the institution. 
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ORDER ORSEXEBRGISES: 
OVERTURE—“ America,” - - - - - Tobant 


Music— Poor Jonathan,” = - - i ie cate Millicker 
ENTRANCE OF GRADUATING CLASS AT 8 O'CLOCK. 


MarcH—Dedicated to the Class of ’g1, - - Voss 


OraATION—‘* The Wards of the Nation,” 
JOSEPH KUSSY. 
Essav—‘‘ What is Expected of the Young Girl’s Essay,” 
MISS EVELYN KIRK. 
Cuorus—“ Oh! Calm and Lovely the Evening Bells,” 
GIRLS OF THE CLASS. 
Essav—‘“‘ Benjamin Franklin,” 
C. FRED, BURDETT—COMMERCIAL SENIOR. 
Essay—‘‘ Woman, Now and Then,” 
MISS ELIZABETH B, BOURNE. 
Music—“ The Song that Reached My Heart,” - ‘Fordan 


CrassicaL Essav—“Antigone, a Martyr to Truth and Duty,” 
_ MISS GINEVRA F. TOMPKINS. 
Cuorus-—“ On, On Swiftly We Glide,” 
BY THE CLASS. _ 
SCIENTIFIC ORATION-—“ The Undevout Chemist is Mad,” 
JOSEPH LOWENSTEIN. _ 


Durt—* Harp of the Winds,” 
MISSES E. B. BOURNE AND JENNIE B. DOWNS, 
Essay—“ Ophelia,” 
MISS LEORA HARTPENCE. 
Music—“ The Forge in the Forest,” : - Michaelis 


Essay—‘“‘ Katrina Van Tassel’s Early History of Newark,” 
MISS KATHERINE A, EVERDING. 
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Cuorus—“ Beauteous Waltz,” 
BY THE CLASS. 
Essay— ‘“‘ Bravery and Courtesy in The Lady of the Lake,” 
| MISS EDNA S. SMITH. : 
CLASSICAL ORATION——“ Savonarola, or the Power of Per- 
sonal Influence,” 
JOHN D. FITZGERALD. 
Music—‘‘ The Masqueraders,”’ : - Findley 


PRESENTATION OF THE CLASS FOR GRADUATION, BY E. O. 
Hovey, PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


AWARDING OF DIPLOMAS, BY EDWARD GOELLER, PRESIDENT 
OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


GRADUATES OF 1801. 


SENIOR BOYS. 


Henry W. Egner, Jr., Louis H. Holden, 
John D. Fitz-Gerald, Jr., Joseph Kussy, 
William Gauch, Jr., Joseph Lowenstein, 


Evander W. Matteson. 


SENIOR GIRLS. 


General Course. 


Laura E. Aber, Florence E. Huttman, 
Ada E. Baird, Maud A. Johnson, 
May V. Bassett, F, Elizabeth Jones,. 
Hulda A. Baumann, ‘ Evelyn Kirk, 
Elizabeth Bourne, Bertha A. Koyt, 


Mabel Burnett, Bessie M. Littell, 
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Emma M. Butler, 
Jennie M) Garr, 
Florence G. Carter, 
Mary L. Caufield, 
Martha M. Chenoweth, 
Jessie M. Clute, 

Cora M. Coleman, 
Hattie M. Cook, 
Helen Cook, 

Lillian M. Courter, 
Elizabeth K. Crane, 
Mabel T. Crane, 
Martha C. Douglass, 
Grace M. Duffy, 
Agnes J. Dunn, 
Russie M. Dusenberry, 
Katherine A. Everding, 
Lula B. Evers, . 
Florence V. Farmer, 
H. Adra Freeman, 
Mary Geraghty, 

Sallie E. Hadden, 
Leora Hartpence, 
Josephine E. Haws, 
Harriet E. Hay, 

Grace D. Hicks, 


Sarah MacDonald, 
Isabelle Meyer, 

Marie R. E. Milzeg, 
Addie M. Moore, 

M. Theresa Overgne,. 
Elizabeth G. Parmley,, 
Maud Parmley, 
Hattie L. Pettit, 
Charlotte T. Philips, 
S. Alberta Reuck, 
Florence Richardson,, 
Elizabeth Rodamor, 
L. Hilda Rose, 
Florence E. Russell, 
Eva C. Sherwood, 


ma Xeb et: Whe ene) eb La op 


Mary B. Spencer, 
Lillian Stumpf, 
Jennie B. Stein, 


Laura D. Sullivan, 


Anne J. Sutphen, 
Sarah P. Walker, 
Sara H. Willis, 


Helen E. Wilson,, 


Lillian F. Winchell,, 
Helen J. Woodruff, 


Rosa Zimmerman. 


SENIOR GIRLS. 


Classical Course. 


Jennie B. Downs, 


Ginevra F. Tompkins. 
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Commercial Course. 


Fred. E. Babbitt, Marcus L. Goldfinger, 
Victor C. Benatre, John G. Helmstaedter,. 
Albert J. Bruno, : Max Hemmendinger, 
James Buckley, George F. Kidd, 

C. Frederick Burdett, Henry F. Marquardt, 
Robert W. Cartwright, Robert McDougall, 
John Cavanagh, Frank B. Merrill, 
William T. Church, | Thomas L. Rothery, 
Leroy A. Conklin, Joseph Schick, 

Walter R. Cook, Alfred Soden, 

John W. Davis, James Stewart, 

James A. Dodge, Theodore A. Toering, 
Charles T. Felter, Rob’t Van Benthuysen,, 
William C. Fiedler, Herbert E. Van Duyne,. 
John Finnegan, William Woerner. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The growing importance of this institution continues. 
unabated. The number in attendance increases from 
year to year, which may be considered conclusive evi-. 
dence that the two years’ course is appreciated and is. 
not burdensome or unpopular. 

The class entering last September numbered fifty- 
five, the largest during the history of the school. The 
interest and diligence of the pupils are highly com- 
mendable. The spirit and enthusiasm of the school 
never were so marked as now. The students in both 
junior and senior classes have a clearer conception of 
the profession they are preparing to enter, also they 
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‘appreciate the necessity of a thorough: professional 
training for their work. 

The provision made for observation and practice by 
the Normal students proves fairly successful. The 
juniors spend about two-fifths of the time in observa- 
tion, and practice teaching in the training department 
of the Normal and Training School. The Normal 
class is divided into two equal divisions. One division, 
for three days, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, in 
each week, for two consecutive weeks observes and 
does practice teaching; it then alternates with the 
other division for two consecutive weeks. Mondays 
and Fridays, both divisions attend the. Normal depart- — 
ment. These are general days, when lectures and 
written exercises are given by the Superintendent, 
principal and teachers of the Normal School, and the 
Kindergarten teachers; also full written reports and 
criticisms are presented by the observing division, 
setting forth the results of such observation and 
practice, also such suggestions as the student may 
desire to present. These exercises are among the most 
interesting, suggestive and valuable in the course. 
They are exceedingly well presented and supervised 
by the principal and his associate teachers. I com- 
mend them most emphatically. 

The senior class observes and practices in the follow- 
ing grammar schools selected for this work, viz.: 
Burnet Street, Washington Street, Lawrence Street, 
Lafayette Street, Newton Street, Summer Avenue, 
Chestnut Street, Oliver Street, South Eighth Street, 
Morton Street, Miller Street and Central Avenue— 
twelve in number. 
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The seniors are divided into divisions same as the 
juniors, each division alternating with the other for 
two weeks in the Normal department and two weeks 
in the observation and practice department. This 
arrangement became necessary from the fact that the 
second year in the course requires observation and 
practice in the grammar grades. The training depart- 
ment of the Normal and. Training School not con- 
taining any grammar grades, the necessity for 
selecting grammar schools for this purpose is readily 
apparent. 

This plan has served this purpose much better than 
was at first thought possible. Experience ‘enables us 
to remove difficulties which at first were not clearly 
apprehended or were thought to be insurmountable. 
The principals and grammar grade teachers generally 
have taken up this difficult and responsible work 
cheerfully and earnestly. The result, in the main, is 
satisfactory. Further improvements. will be made as. 
time and experience point the way and the means. 

The chief objection by the principals. to using the 
grammar classes for training purposes, was the loss 
they feared the grammar classes would sustain by the 
inexperience of the pupil teacher. This, however, is. 
found to be more imaginary and theoretical than 
otherwise. The influence in many cases upon the 
regular class teacher when she realized the fact that 
her lesson or exercise was to be a model for observa- 
tion and use by the observer, was to make her very 
careful in the preparation and presentation of her 
work. This really proves an advantage to the class. 

In regard to the importance of the Normal and _ pro- 
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fessional training of the teacher, | will venture to quote 
what I said in the report for last year: 


“That the Normal instruction and training of the 
country needs to be placed on a higher and broader 
plane is admitted by all educators and friends of educa- 
tion. In proof of this we may call attention to the 
fact of the deep interest now taken in teaching as a 
science and a profession by a very.large number of 
the colleges and universities. Schools of Pedagogy, of 
the same grade and holding the same relation to the 
college or university as law, medicine and theology, 
are being organized; chairs of pedagogy and educa- 
tional science are established in many colleges, and the 
ablest and most eminent educators are called to fill 
them. I would call special attention to the School of 
Pedagogy connected with the University of the City 
of New York. Also to the Clark University, a recently 
largely endowed institution located in Worcester, 
Mass.; of which Dr. G. Stanley Hall is President. 
Dr. Hall is one of the most eminent of living edu- 
cators. One of the leading purposes of this university 
is to investigate by all the methods and through all the 
means known to philosophy and science, the history 
and development of the educational theories and 
systems that have been prominent in their influence 
upon the education and civilizations of the world. It 
is not dithcult to understand that when education and 
the profession of teaching shall receive their full share 
of the time, research, investigation and experiment 
that these higher institutions give to all the other lines 
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of investigation and discovery, we shall be justified in 
expecting an equal advance.” 


On account of the crowded state of the Normal 
Department, it is suffering more than ever from lack of 
adequate accommodations. The school is sadly hin- 
dered in its best and most important work by the 
absence of absolutely necessary facilities. It has no 
opportunities for general lecture work, laboratory 
work, collection, exhibition and application of illustra- 
tive appliances, especially for physical culture work, 
and insufficient and badly distributed light. It is 
seriously disturbed by excessive and constant noise in 
the street, dust and unnamed nuisances surrounding it. 
I need not specify further. 

In the hght, then, of the important relation this 
school holds to the public schools of our city, nearly 
all the teachers being trained here, I submit that it 
should receive immediate attention with reference to 
better location and adequate accommodations. 

The plan that has for several years past been pre- 
sented to your body is still before you, and in my judg- 
ment, is the only one that is feasible and possible at the 
present time. Build a new and creditable High School 
building, and use the present High School building for 
a Normal and Training School. This is central—easily 
accessible from all parts of the. city. An excellent 
Training School, containing all the primary and gram- 
mar grades, can be accommodated here. Also, library 
room, lecture room, laboratory for training the teachers 
in science teaching, assembly room, gymnasium, etc. 
This would give the High School a building worthy of 
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the city and the character and influence of the school, 
all accomplished by the erection of one building. 

The following exhibits the enrollment, attendance 
and the number of graduates since the organization of 
the school: | 


Average Average 
Enrollment. Attendance. Graduates.. 

TGOO. Fn. amen aye ee 33 29 29 
TOOT ie vey, Seve an eae 28 tas at 
TOo287 he ST aes at 26 28 
POS SEE ines ae : 37 34 36 
TOS 41 ac. seni ate eS 39 32 35 
TOO Ries ee aa 36 eh 35 
THSOw i Sh ea ae AI 34 36 
TBO Fe hae ole tie ete 55 49 53 
18388 .__- SAMeCER 33 31 33 
LSB Ois- wee ee ot i Ra 43 40 aa 
gale rep inns a my Le 79 S eyiae 40 
she] OR I Sey fe ae SI 72 43 

Dy Ca Lh eee 536 476 395 


Ot the nearly 400 graduates, with but few exceptions, 
they have rendered, or are now rendering, service in 
the public schools. 

The senior class, numbering about. forty, will grad- 
uate next June, raising the number to 435. Surely this 
is a good showing for the means at hand. When this 
institution shall be furnished with such conditions as. 
it merits, it will command the respect and become the 
pride of the Board ot Education. | 

The teachers of the Normal and Training School 
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are worthy of high commendation and all the consid- 
eration they receive. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


A large audience assembled on Tuesday evening, 
June 30th, in Association Hall, to listen to these exer- 
cises. They were of a high order, and were much 
enjoyed. 


PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE—“ Jolly Fellows,” ~~ - - - - Suppe 
ORCHESTRA. 
PRAYER. 
Sonc—‘‘ Voices of the Woods,” -,~ - - Rubinstein 


BY THE CLASS.. 
Jessie M. Stout, Accompanist. 
Essay—“ Genius: Its Joys and Sorrows,” 
IDA LOESER. 
SoLto—‘ When the Heart is Young,”’ - Dudley Buck 
LULU WESTWOOD. 
Essay—‘‘ German Education,” 
(Examination Thesis in the History of Pedagogy) 
JESSIE M. STOUT. 
Music—“ Vaudeville Echoes,” - - : fTindley 
ORCHESTRA. 
Essay—* Iconoclasm of To-day,”’ 
M. EVELYN WIDMER. 
Sonc—‘ The Skylark,” - - - - King Hall 
BY THE CLASS. 
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Essay—“ The Aim and Purpose of Education,” 
(Examination Thesis) 
MARION THOMAS. 
Music—“ Marguerite,” - - - . : White 
ORCHESTRA. 
Essay—‘‘ Physical Culture,” 
RUTH E. HEALY. 


Sonc—‘ The Herdsman’s Mountain Home,” - ~My Abt 
BY THE CLASS. 
Essav—“ Dickens’ Dinners and Diners,” 


CARRIE A. SHEPARD. 
‘“ BATTLE GETTYSBURG,” : - - - - Voss 
ORCHESTRA. 


ADDRESS TO THE CLAss, BY Wm. N. BARRINGER, PD. D., 
City SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


PRESENTATION OF CLASS FOR GRADUATION, BY PRINCIPAL 
K.-S, BLAKE, ACM, 


AWARDING OF DIPLOMAS, BY CHARLES F,. KRAEMER, CHAIR- 
MAN OF COMMITTEE ON NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Ciass Sonc—Words by M. Evelyn Widmer, - F#. Abt 


Music— 
ORCHESTRA. 


GRADUATES OF 1891. 


Jennie M. Arbuckle, Katherine McDonald, 
Ruth C. Battles, ‘Harriet E. McElhose, 
Anna W, Baxter, Hattie L. Oliver, 
Della W. Beach, Jeannette C. Price, 
Mary A. Bradford, Adelaide G. Putnam, 


M. Florence Brown, ' Ida H. Reynolds, 
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Lillian I. Cashion, Bertha L. Ruckelshaus, 
Mildred L. Clark, Katherine F. Rudd, 
Hester B. Dean, M. Katherine Rummell, 
Jean A. Dearie, Anna Scarlett, 

Jessie T. Doty, Carrie D: Schieck, 
Hallie L. Garner, Carrie A. Shepard, 
Emma L. Gog], M. Leanora Stevens, 
Lucy Graham, Jessie M. Stout, 
Alberta A. Hadley, Amelia Straus, 

Ruth E. Healy, Marion Thomas, 

Alyda B. Johnson, Madelene Tunison, 
Grace M. Leary, E. May Van Ness. 
Margaret M. Lenox, Jessie E, Ward, 

Ida Loeser, Lulu Westwood, 
Elizabeth B. McDonald, M. Evelyn Widmer, 


Jennie Wrigley. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The interest in and the patronage of these schools 
continue. They supply a need and are recognized as 
almost a necessity. 

The parents appreciate them, the children are happy 
in them, and the teachers engaged in them enjoy the 
work and do not, as they feared they would, find them 
a heavy and unpleasant task. 

I think the work done in them, while it should not 
be made irksome and monotonous, can be systematized 
and improved materially. These schools are designed 
to provide for the tendencies and habits of the pupils, 
rather than the carrying out of rigid and formal order 
of exercises. 
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We wish, instead of turning them into the streets 
largely, especially those not able to leave the city for 
the summer vacation, to keep alive the love for school, 
to foster the proper school habits of punctual and 
regular attendance, obedience, cleanliness, promptness 
and industry well directed. 

In the report for 1890 I recommended that a summer 
school be opened in South Market Street house, also in 
the South Tenth Street house. The recommendation 
for the South Tenth Street school was adopted and a 
very successful school of seven classes was conducted 
here. The classes were of good size and regularly 
attended. The people in this section thoroughly 
appreciated the school. 

I would recommend that the small school of two or 
three classes, held for several] summers past in the 
South Street building, be transferred to the Oliver 
Street building. Iam quite certain that at least six 
classes can be formed here. South street is too far 
one side to. readily accommodate the children living in 
the neighborhood of Oliver street. — 

These summer schools seem to answer the question, 
‘what shall we do with the large number of children 
during the long summer vacation who cannot leave the 
city?” 

I may say, in closing this notice, that I have received 
many inquiries concerning these schools, with requests 
for a detailed statement of the plan of organization, 
management and course of instruction. These have 
been furnished to Jersey City and Brooklyn, and 
others. : 
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There is no doubt in my mind but that in a few years 
schools of this character and for the purpose they are 
used in Newark, will be organized in most of our large 


cities. 


The large number of children who are ready 


and will be glad to attend them must be provided for 


without much delay. 


The following statistics will show the condition of 


these schools: 


No. of 

School. Classes. 
Wewtoniotreet cl 67 
South Tenth Street 7 
WicklitfesStreet...° 3 
Webster Street__.. 4 
outie treet A 2 
Pramburdg Places. 2.7 
Otorfoncotreet ..9!/ 13 
ois) 1 aici eke A 


I, 


Number of Pupils Enrolled. 


Male. 
234 
166 


115 


355 


The following exhibits the 


children attending : 


7 
School. to 8 


Newton Street _... 84 
South Tenth Street 80 
Wickliffe Street _-_ 38 
Webster/Street /./5 37 
South Street 
Hamburg Place ---.133 
Morton Street-----155 


ete bee tee coll -556 


ie: — Average 
Female. Total. Attendance. 
184 418 237 
(eye) 338 232 
80 1g5 101 

g2 201 126 

69 140 67 
221 462 287 
308 727 429 
21,020 2,481 1,479 


various ages of the 


10 II 12 13) 14,Over 
COMI tOrt2 (10:13) (GO a4" tors ts 
OSe FOewon tr i2it2 
Oth 30a 2010 Oo) 2 tar, 
OMNI 20 wt OG sky.) 
REPU Ohad OA ge Te Ge Li's 
LOps Teor COs Oi Le ye 
69 43 22 9 3. - 
Drie ho Leos Lop Oy I 
BOTIDT LOT hehOGN lO eet 
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The following shows what schools the pupils 
attended before entering the summer schools: 


Public Private No 
School. School. - School. School. 
Newton oitceters meu an reer 345 ot 22 
South ePenthistecrcieen sso. ce 311 IO 17 
WickliffesStreettie ua 1e-aa. eee ey 54 a 
MiebsteraStreetisc oie y ee eee eas 23 i! 
South Streetwise ee ee eae es r%7 8 Le 
HampurgPincte: oaee, ae ae ee 385 70 7 
Morton street.) ‘saeiiic cat, een 648 52 aa 
Otabape iol eee) eae ee ea one 263 76 


It is seen by the tables that the great body of pupils 
attending is found between the ages of seven to 
thirteen. Also that a good number belonging to 
private schools attended. The influence of the public 
school is extending. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


There is no longer any question as to the value of 
these schools. The one great consideration now is 
how to enlarge and render them more efficient. The 
lines along which they need most to be improved are 
punctual and regular attendance, and a thoroughly 
qualified corps of teachers to manage and instruct 
them. It requires a peculiar fitness on the part of the 
teacher to successfully teach an evening class. Some- 
thing more must be done than merely to hear lessons 
in an indifferent and routine manner. Pat 
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The first qualification of the teacher is wide awake- 
ness; the teacher must be thoroughly alive. He must 
bring life and freshness into his work at every exercise. 

Another is promptness and punctuality. bein the 
class room in good time; see that everything is in read- 
iness for the pupil to begin his work the moment he 
enters the class room. Have the work so _ planned, 
arranged and placed that it is reachable by every pupil. 
Lose no time in getting ready after the class has 
assembled. I cannot urge this with too much emphasis. 
These pupils admire and are captured by promptness 
and vigor on the side of the teacher. All opportunity 
for idleness and disorder is removed. 

Further,the teacher should bea battery of enthusiasm. 
He must be thoroughly interested in his work and in 
his pupils. There is nothing a pupil finds out sooner 
than that his teacher is with him. 

The teacher must be posted in what is going on 
around him in the common every day experience of 
life—the current events of every day history as set 
forth in the many lines of the world’s activities. Such 
aman or woman will secure and hold the attendance 
and attention of any evening school class every even- 
ing of the week. I know it is not easy to find 
such teachers, but let us erect the standard and strive 
to reach it. 7 

In relation to the punctual and reguiar attendance of 
the pupils, if such teachers as are above indicated are 
in charge of the evening classes, punctuality and regu- 
larity will be largely secured without further measures. 
But I am free to admit that after all has been done that 
can be there will be some absence and some truancy, 
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which must be reached in some other way., Here is 
the proper place for the compulsory and truant school 
law to come to the assistance of the principal and the 
class teacher. Under the head of the compulsory 
school law I shall make further suggestions. 

The school organized in the Eighteenth Avenue 
house, October 1, is proving a success. Eight classes 
of good size were formed,and under the circumstances 
of a new locality and serious interruption from the prev- 
alence of contagious diseases, they have been well 
attended. The wisdom of establishing an evening 
school in this section is well vindicated. In evening 
schools as well as day schools, it is desirable that they 
- be not inaccessible on account of long distance from 
the homes of the pupils. We can hardly expect that 
young people, after a long and hard day’s work, will be 
willing to travel many blocks, often unpaved, to attend 
school. It is far better to form smaller schools, and so 
locate them that they can be readily reached. 

Notwithstanding the establishment of the Eighteenth 
Avenue School, the number of classes and the attend- 
ance in Morton Street School was not materially 
lessened. Increased and convenient facilities always 
increase the attendance. | 

I will venture to suggest the advisability of estab- 

lishing an evening school in the Oliver Street building. 
- There is a large and growing population in this neigh- 
borhood, extending down into the South Street School 
district, that would, without doubt, avail itseif of such 
a privilege. I would recommend this to the considera- 
tion of the Evening School Committee for 1892. | 
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The Advanced Evening School, established one year 
ago last October, has made a commendable success. 
While classes have not been large, they have been of 
excellent character in every respect. The school 
opened October 1, 1890, with two well attended classes. 
The standard for admission is graduation from the 
grammar school or its equivalent. The school opened 
again at the beginning of the present evening school 
year with three very well attended classes. There is 
no doubt but it will soon become as important and _ in- 
fluential in the evening school department as the High 
School is with the day school department. As yet the 
district evening schools have not had time to materially 
help the advanced school. In some two or three years 
the graduates from the schools will furnish excellent 
material for the advanced. 

German was added to the course; also English ltera- 
ture as a part of the historical and literary work of the 
course. The work in mathematics, physics, with 
lectures occasionally, and the commercial studies, are 
forming the foundation of a strong and practical insti- 
tution. I promise for the Advanced Evening School a 
successful future. 


The following statistical tables are submitted: 


The number of pupils registered, 2,875 ; males, 2,203; 
females, 672. An increase of 340 over last year. 

Number of teachers employed in the evening schools, 
63; males, 30; females, 33. An increase of four over 
last year. 

The number of pupils suspended or expelled is shown 
below : 
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Advanced Evening 

Talavetie atheccum 3 
Newton Street... 2. —- 
Webster Street 2 7 : 
South Market Street -_.. 

Morton Street 
Central Avenue... 


WwW OV ! 


‘ 
i 
‘ 
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‘ 
‘ 
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The following table shows the enrollment, attendance, 
etc., for the year ending March 1, 1891: 


Average Average Length of 
School. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Per Cent. Term. 

Advanced Evening._° 82 59 46 77.9 | 5 MOS: 
Lafayette Street... 527 344 261 ae 5 5 oes 
Newitonrstreet. oe. 364 204 ° 199 75134 5 oie 
Webster streets.) $2530 232 169 723) > ee eg 
South Market Street. 519 347 252 0. 72.007 anes 
Morton Street .._ _- 627 421 oe, 75.2. 5 mos 
Central Avenue.._.- 386 219 169 1h Pee cere 
Lota lee 1 Oe 82) 2.07 ba POCO Gia bs 75-2 Sie 


The average nightly membership in each school for 
each month is shown in the following table: 


School. Oct. Nov. Dec, Jan. Feb. Average 
Advanced Evening .. 75 67 54 54 46 59 
Lafayette Street... 458° 368° “346%° 288" 260, wae 
Newton’ Street) 2. t_ 352207 © 248 (284) T8g i eGe 


Webster Street ._-_-- 342,262: 2032. Jor, 1Oicewaem 


School. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Average 
DoutmnMdrkersstreets 397!) 361 © 329 29333 0) 314)52:347 
NEorton Street... J. ASBE Te 4AdTA B80" 2 AIO) 3st  42r 
Mentrainn venue) (ui Bex liege oie oezor i169! 210 

OGURA Sete Se 3 BAa i 2,027.1 rey. aey Til: 98,5200 11, 000 


EVENING DRAWING SCHOOL. 


Though the room for this school was more than 
doubled a few years ago, it is again Seale et for 
want of more room. 

The reason of this is, this school is specially adapted 
to a large class of mechanics, who avail themselves of 
its advantages to help them in their mechanical in- 
dustries. 

The mechanical classes are well attended and are 
making commendable progress. Graduates from this 
department are found in many important positions, 
requiring a high order of knowledge and skill in 
mechanical drafting and engineering. The freehand 
department is always full. The students here are 
largely employed in our jewelry factories. Mr. 
Webber, in charge, keeps his class well in hand and 
‘instructs it well. The same may be said of the other 
departments. 

I wish to recommend that clay modeling be intro- 
duced into this institution. Thetime, in my judgment, 
has come when the mechanical and artistic industries 
of our city should receive all the encouragement and 
help that the best education and training can give. 

I would recommend that additional rooms be secured 
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and the departments and work of the school. materially 
extended. 


The following are the statistical details for the year 
ending April 1, 1891: 


Number of pupils enrolled in each department: 


Mechanical (Drawing <6, 2 ties. 2 ee eee 
Architectural Drawino eee. ee 144 
Freehand W0rawing Gi eid) Sie ee bg coe 24 

LOLA ac ya. Seer iie sca ost. a ee 576 


Average enrollment for each month: 


"HOCt. Nov: “Dec? + Jan: “Feb.” "Marmeawver 
Mechanical.Class I _..027 > 48/2 19,4-16) 616° #ryeReeeee 


Mechanical) hth (7 1l Sig 68 Wig fee a. 7 a ee 
Mechanical oo. pil 3 50% wear 45 eters 
Architectural: ‘*;j(l el. 7 2416S. 6p 414 et ee 


Architéctural. *S,,l] fn 348/) ge 4324) 26) hoa) oe 
Architectural {* TIT cigay 40+ 4t 4030 he 4 oe 


Freehand ees Logo 2 22 Oo ht eet 
Freehand Sc Lem 2 Ti ha 22.8) <2 Te SACs als ee es 
Freeband ty TIE 2 7805 09.5 32 7 il eA ea on 0 ee 
Freehand ee O18 May ly eealy PMG Ls ore Re Tannese te + 

Rot alis yeast 418 384 364 354 344 293 361 


Average attendance for each month: 


Oct... Nov: sDec; ‘jan... Feb./,Mar.jnAyer 
Mechanical Class [228 turn Wri ear Oi) ee 


<3 


Mechanical LI ale g0 a0 eas. 38 23 aa ee 


Och 2 Novone ecu. jan. heb; Mare Aver. 
BICOnATICalALIaSS +211) HOM dO4) es Sul 37h 83 EN 28 e037 


PerCusteChurmasmet Ny UTA) iT 3) Tg. as GuIhtG..)'E2 
COOL eae LP hme 22a 22) ooo By te LOM te) i)2T 
erouitertrra ld = PL lh.40)) 2434) 136) 83h 28 aes. 635 
Freehand Pe el Ot 20. ATO) Mere Baye E Be LF 
Freehand ert eee Ur ON moni: ZO LO. ci yk) XO 
Freehand RG ERT EO” Sel OR RE Te Oa to a A aa ey 
Freehand ea A Sami ap eh ate ae A st OR Re DL Wf 

Ot eer 3355 325° BOL 203.0 259)0242 297 


The closing exercises took place before a crowded 
audience, in Liberal League Hall, Tuesday evening, 
March 31,1891. Remarks were made by the Chairman, 
Commissioner Bless, Commissioner McKenna, and the 
Superintendent. 

The Chairman distributed diplomas of graduation to 
the following graduates. The exhibition of the work 
of the class was made in the drawing rooms. Many 
examined the drawings with evident satisfaction: - 


GRADUATES OF 1890-91. 


MECHANICAL CLASS. 


Samuel R. Chedister, James Fitzgerald, 
Emil Cluesmann, Herbert Fox, 
Adolph Davids, Charles Fuchs, 
Emil Dietrich, George Miller, 
Adolph Feiner, Henry Stueble, 


Adolph Torrance. 
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ARCHITECTURAL CLASS. 


John Beatty, Frank Hartung, 
Jacob Bodmer, Alexander Hutton, 
Allen Conklin, Henry Isenburg, 
Andrew Donohue, George Rank, 


James D. Van Auken. 


FREEHAND CLASS. 


Lorenzo Baldwin, Charles Lingerman, 
Joseph E. De Wyngart, Thomas Powell, 
Henry Diffany, Louis Schneider, 
Joseph Hart, Frederick] paler 


William Kolb, William Thorer. 


DRAWING, WRITING AND FORM STUDY. 


These represent in a decided manner the expression 
of the manual training idea in our primary and gram- 
mar schools. Drawing,asnow interpreted by our best 
educational thinkers, means much more than merely 
outlining with the pencil or chalk. It is true form 
study and hand or mind training. — Its function is to 
develop and train the perceptions and the power of 
expression. Its value here is felt in all the methods of 
teaching all the subjects in the course. 

The subject is well presented and taught under the 
direction of the drawing teacher. “Teachersand pupils 
are fairly successful in doing their work. | 

The success in writing is not in-all respects all that 
we havea right to expect. The copybook writing is 
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very satisfactory in the main. The penmanship 
should be improved in easy business-like rapidity and 
still preserve perfect legibility. 

Much of the slate work done in the lower primary 
grades is not calculated to help the pupil into good 
penmanship. The pupil’s hand is not trained in good 
- position for penmanship. The arrangement of the 
work is neglected; the idea of form is overlooked, in 
some classes, almost entirely. The habits on the part 
of the pupil necessary to acceptable penmanship are 
not acquired, and, of course, the child will not write 
well until it becomes habitual to him. 

A practice which I have noted several times hereto- 
fore is the hurried, careless copying of a large amount 
of written work for lesson exercises. More work is re- 
quired than the time allowed will permit. This leads 
to great haste, and consequent waste, in establishing 
bad habits in writing. I trust this will be corrected. 
Our pupils practice writing long enough to be good 
penmen. 


HEALTH RECORD,.OF TEACHERS AND 
PURILS: 


One of the most Aealthful signs of the times is the 
recognition of the fact that good health is an important 
factor in the education and training of the child. The 
importance and conditions of hygiene have not received 
the attention in the past that their great influence in 
the methods of instruction in shaping and rendering 
valuable the results of education demand. ‘The 
tendency, in a large measure, of all our educational 
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training, is to:stimulate and inform the mind. without 
much attention to the healthfulness of the body. 

Better attention on the part of our teachers is now 
given to physical culture in the classes, and soon every 
class will be under good training in this direction. 

The physical training of the pupils in the Normal 
School is very well cared for, and the schools in all 
parts of the city are beginning to feel their influence. 

The great hindrance in the way of a more thorough 
introduction and practice of these exercises 1s want of 
suitable room. Some of the schools can utilize the 
courts or halls, others have not even these conveniences. 
All that can be done is what is possible in small, and in 
many cases, crowded class rooms, with narrow aisles 
and poor ventilation. Nevertheless, the best that can 
be done will be. 

Prof. Lory Prentiss, teacher of gymnastics in the 
Normal School, has prepared a syllabus of the exercises 
that can be used in all the class rooms of the city. 
These we hope to have printed and placed in the hands 
of every teacher in the schools. This will be a great 
and systematic step toward the full realization of the 
introduction and practice of physical exercises in every 
school and class under the care of the Board. 

The plea so often made by the teacher that she has 
no time loses its force when we consider the fact 
brought before us by experience in many places and — 
schools, that more and better intellectual work can be 
and is done in the balance of time, after the time given 
to gymnastics is subtracted, than was formerly accom- 
plished when af the time was .devoted to mental 
exercises. | 
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Under a resolution of the Committee on Teachers, 
every teacher is required to have these exercises 
practiced every day in her class. The Superintendent 
is rigidly enforcing this resolution. | 

As seen by the following tabulated statement, the 
health of the schools, including teachers and pupils, is 
fully up to the average. 


Deaths. General Health. 

SCHOOL. Teachers. Pupils. Teachers. Pupils. 
Normal and: Training .-1...-- I 4 re G. 
USB y od N1h Bic Sided a Ce aaa aR Ee cae hl F. 1 
Pee UTIGR Moro ot ays o\. aN eee) om Fi: Te 

TTT GROTH a cag ee a Var Va ae 
Praloemtreetyenie (4/2 ag ots ie a7 4 G. irs 
MPEG RATLOCL 6024 ask nw = a ie I FP, cay 
oeemnoLoOnM Street io 304 ns I G. G. 
ES SUPT AIRS i afay ol ooh ene 2D a F. we 
Pee A St reete so wk nth tio 2 G. GD 
Peumunerce, otheet.c oe. by Soe ae G. G. 
cue oye! 5 7 RLS endl eae nS aa And Wel deal ea G. G. 
Pee eryette street tu eee ee oc ee 2 G. NACE 
Sere LECOt as oe en ES I 5 Cr Ore 
Setirsbenth otrcet, tas ..4- ote 5 G. G. 
Bearmidetostreet .o ' kc) See ol  e Ex (Ss. G. 
Thirteenth Avenue____.2!222. a 4 oF Gr 
Wickliffe Street Annex 22>. . 5 be) Ee G. G. 
Merete Streets. ow ke) Ce Ren, Be G. me 
PANINCr AVENUC. 2. soca ek LS tt I ey oe 
Mee Oster OLIeet oh ee ee bes E. ri 
PEPALUR Ite ho ee eres Le 5. I G. G. 
Bie eo tecto ss ee, ee ae I F. ie 
Paispatnitrmtrect. ot. fet lel es: sty [ ie Fi 
G. G 


Care mEree hr f209 Bis Ob ze 
8 
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Deaths. General Health. 

SCHOOL, Teachers. Pupils. Teachers.' Pupils. 
South Otreeiooe: (cole nee Z 2 Ch G. 
Walt Street isi ase e ak 3 E. G. 
Houston. Streeteats: (ees Paes, Say G. Py 
Sobth"Highth Street. yi ue jane Me I G. G. 

Roseville Aventt@). 222-20. 02- ce ee Pe Ves eh DV 
North Seventh:Street 1. 2: Ae I Cr G. 
South Marketesireet om ove me z FE. FE; 
Hambire Place a Ore heya 4 Ee F, 
Tiawkins (atrecty sete. evr et 3 Ci F, 
Glover Streets ten es Loe ee ; G. G. 

Morton ottect,cue .ec an cn I G. V3 
Kighteeath Avennese.: ts uaa Ae eg ita Cay G. 

+ Moeumouth: Streetie oe eae = E; G. 
Miller Street. 2... ABS Weds eat pas I G. G. 
Gentral AVenl ens aie Lene : a ie F. 
TOGk/ SLT CG ttuigse oo). aus eee kane : G. i 

3 
Potala. he eee ee aaa feed egal ts ig pad 
+ ry Oe 9 F 
2. ye Gee 25 G 
2 Ht are ee 


{P,, Poors F., Fair: G.; Good: V. G4, Very Good 3B tub xcs) lemme 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


In a republic like ours the question is often asked, Is 
compulsory education consistent with our idea of free- 
dom? Has the State the right to compel parents to 
educate their children? Is it wise for the government. 
to interfere in this matter? Has not the parent the 
natural right to choose what he shall do with his child ? 
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These questions naturally arise in the mind of the 
parent when he is required by the government author- 
ities to send his children to school. 

It is not necessary for me to discuss this question of 
-compulsory education here—as to its legality—the wis- 
dom of its enforcement. Any thoughtful person who 
knows what has been and is now being done in other 
countries in this direction, and can easily know by a 
little observation how little is being done here, and 
how many of all nationalities in this country are grow- 
ing up without any education calculated to fit them 
for American citizenship, cannot fail to feel great 
solicitude for our future as a nation. 

It is generally conceded that a good elementary 
education is a necessity. We will accept this opinion 
as.correct. 

For some years past we have been enacting stringent 
labor laws, forbidding children within certain ages 
working in shops, factories, etc., claiming that children 
within these ages should be in school. What have we 
done in the way of requiring and enforcing this attend- 
ance? Iam sorry I am obliged to say, very little. I 
need not dwell upon the folly of forbidding and pre- 
venting children from working on the ground that 
they should be in school, and then neglect to see that 
they attend. 

These factory laws are very proper and wise, pro- 
viding the compulsory law is enforced, and the chil- 
dren placed in school and kept there. 

The statistics and ordinary observation show that 
the increase in population from all nationalities is very 
‘rapid and very great. This renders social disturbances 
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very likely to occur, especially in the large cities. No 
matter how widely we may differ concerning political 
ideas and methods, we ought to come to a common 
purpose in relation to the necessity of educating the 
children, soon to become the citizens of our country. 

Our public school system costs a large sum of 
money, and we justify this cost on the ground that 
education and intelligence are necessary to the perpe- 
tuity of the state. 

The value of our public school system must be 
judged by its results. If we have an ignorant and 
vicious citizenship, it will be only fair and just to 
conclude that the public school system is a failure. 
But in order that the school shall be able to accom. 
plish its purpose, there must be a regular attendance of 
suitable length to make it possible. This, in many 
cases, cannot be done without rigid compulsory 
attendance. | 

Truancy and all forms of irregular attendance are 
growing and troublesome evils in all large and grow- 
ing cities. It requires constant vigilance and great 
stringency to remove or prevent them. The truant 
law is designed to assist in doing this work. 

We have been trying to enforce this law for some 
two years with some considerable success. The first 
_ year was decidedly encouraging. The work, however, 
is entirely beyond the ability of one man to perform, 
this being all the help assigned to this duty. The 
consequence was, not all the cases could be reached, as 
the officer had charge of the labor law cases so far as 
their attendance in school was concerned. 

In my opinion it will be a decided advantage to the 
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schools to place the enforcement of this law entirely in 
the hands of the Board of Education, so far as truancy 
and non-attendance at school are concerned. 

I would recommend that the Board ask fora suff- 
cient sum of money to employ the necessary number 
of officers to thoroughly carry out the provisions of 
the law. 

I would divide the forty-one schools into four groups 
of from eight to twelve schools each, each group 
forming a district, and assign an officer to each group 
or district; he also to take charge of two of the even- 
ing schools. This would pretty evenly divide the 
work and responsibility. I think four men can do the 
work thoroughly, with the aid of the principals and 
teachers, who should exercise great care and vigilance 
in looking after the punctuality and regularity of 
attendance of their schools and classes. 

Some may raise the objection that this plan may in- 
stitute an unpleasant comparison between the different 
schools, from the fact that the location and surround- 
ings are different. In some schools there may be con- 
siderable truancy and irregularity, while in others there 
may be little or none, owing to the favorable surround- 
ings. In answer to this [ would say, that all these facts 
will appear in their true relation upon investigation. 

Truancy in the day schools is comparatively light, 
there being very few cases of confirmed truants. 
Street vagrancy and absence and truancy from the 
evening schools are matters that need prompt con- 
sideration by the proper authorities. 

When this whole subject shall be placed under the 
full control of the Board of Education, plans can be 
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devised and carried out in such a way as to furnish the 
necessary statistics for an intelligent guidance in 
enforcing the provisions of the compulsory school 
law. 


TRUANT STATISTICS. 


The following table covers the cases that have been 
considered from the day and evening schools since the 
initiation of the law, September, 1889, to September, 
I8QI: 


SEPTEMBER, 1890, TO SEPIEMBER, I8QI. 


Day Schools} A130 Vat i ae Se 196 
Evening Schogls saris Sei) a ee ee 
Tetaltcictis sinh ie wieetin eels cere aie 803 


PREVIOUSLY CONSIDERED. 


Day Schools paw ee he a ala 358 
EVening SCHOOISIS Sie fae on ately, oe oe eae es 
OTR RS: Wee a teak eee Ce aie eee 593 
Total number of cases considered_. - 1,396 


In connection with this subject I will again urge, as 
I have several times heretofore, the establishment of an 
ungraded school in which can be placed all cases of 
truancy, irregular attendance and street vagrancy that 
need such special attention and treatment as cannot 
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well be given in the regular graded schools. This 
school can be visited every day by the truant officer 
and all absences noted and looked after. I have no 
doubt that such an institution, well organized and 
handled, would prove of great value to the city. 


LIBRARIES. 


The interest in these is very great. Their influence 
grows from year to year; so does the number of 
volumes. Nearly all the schools now have libraries, as 
may be seen by the following table. 

The books, as a general rule, are of excellent charac- 
ter, being selected with care by the principals and the 
teachers. Another feature worthy of notice is the 
adaptation of the subject matter of the books to the 
grade and advancement of the classes, each class, in 
many cases, having its own class library located in the 
class room, thus being accessible at any moment of the 
day without interruption or delay. This is a conven- 
ience not yet fully realized except by those who have 
tested it. Nothing pleases me more than during the 
visitation of the classes to find pupils around the 
reference table making their own researches. 

The use of the Free Library by the schools, including 
both the pupils and the teachers, is extending with 
evident benefit. The Board of Trustees is very prompt 
and liberal in supplying the books desired by the 
teachers and others connected with the schools. 

During the past year several evenings were set apart 
for the purpose of giving the teachers of the city an 
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opportunity to visit the library rooms and inspect the 
arrangement, the alcoves and cases, and to personally 
handle the books as found upon the shelves. The 
purpose of this was to awaken a new and deep interest 
in the library as an educator by bringing the teachers 
into direct contact with this great institution. 

In the annual report ,of Librarian Hill to the Board 
of Trustees, he spoke very emphatically of the good 
results that had come from this arrangement, in the 
greatly increased use made of the library by the schools 
throughout the city. Doubtless these opportunities 
will be repeated, with increased facilities. Another 
feature noticed was that the character of books drawn 
were of a better order of literature. All of this cer- 
tainly is encouraging.. 

The following table shows the schools having libra- 
ries, the number of volumes in each, and the amount 
contributed by the State in support thereof. This 
amount was more than duplicated by the schools from 
moneys derived from contributions and _ entertain- 
ments: | 


Amount No. of Volumes 


Received from the State. Purchased 
SCHOOL. _ During Previously During Previously On 

the Year. Received. the Year. Purchased. Hand. 
Normal and Training. $20 oo $40 00 50 451 50! 
Reig tale aisha oh Bie ty wh Ie be Reeth FOO O00. f137) 2,01 Oa. tee 
Burnetot cece ne. IO 00 Efo o fe Papa kaye 630 630 
Washinoton ptrcer rs =a see. ZOVOGn cs) HON ae 
Marshall Street- ---. he Jae RXehete ues cans 21 21 
Lawrence’ Streetmiiy. Ppl: Gommorins: 32603) U3aG 
Commerce Streeqe aus «see Gal oot LG. 50 50 


Eatayette streets ake ae? Arjona 376 366 


SCHOOL. 


Newton Street_.....- 
South Tenth Street. - 
Camden Street 
Wickliffe Street 
Summer Avenue. __-_- 
Webster Street .2_.._ 
Bihot® Street itbs0%. + 
Chestnut'Street 2.2. 
Oliver Street 
South Street 
Walnut Street__-._.. 
Houston Street. 2.2... 
South Eighth Street- 
Roseville Avenue .._. 
South Market Street - 
Hamburg Place ....- 
Morton Street... 2. 
Eighteenth Avenue-.- 


Monmouth Street___- 
Miller Street 
Central Avenue_.__.. 
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Amount 


No. of Volumes 


Received from the State. Purchased 


During 
the Year. 


10 OO 


$160 00 $1,460 00 


Previously During Previously On 
Received, the Year. Purchased. Hand. 


59.090 22 455 477 
20-004, 23 eRe 05 
BOSON Ben 406 406 
20°00. 1125 gt 122 
40°00" "42 621 663 
Eb ee el 395 470° 
od Sg Leta ries a ae 67 
6000 30 399 429 
8000 50 860 gIo 
AMOoT. on 148 148 
7000 44 281 25 
20,00fteei 42 42 
7000 37 228 294 
et 6 bts 7 
20 00 6 216 219 
4000 30 207 22 
7000 10 O41 812 
100 00-52 465 397 
BE O0a0. 2 50 50 
6000 60 301 252 
100 00)—l(O8 366 434 


749 10,891 11,365 


In addition to the foregoing, the following schools, 
which have since been abolished, have received money 


from the State: 


Summer Avenue Annex School, $30; 


Thomas Street School, $40; Eighteenth Avenue Annex 


Benois h202+0°1 otal, 


$90. 


The books purchased with this money have been 
transferred to other schoois. 
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SALARIES. 


During the year the Committee on Teachers took 
up the question of the equalization of the salaries of 
the primary school assistants with the grammar 
school assistants. The question was very thoroughly 
discussed as to its bearing upon the teachers of the 
various grades in the primary and grammar schools. 

The result of the deliberation was a modification of 
the salary schedule so as to increase the salaries of the 
beginning teachers to $400 for the first year, all teachers 

beginning with the same salary, whether they com- 
-mence in primary or grammar grades. An annual 
increase is received for four years, when, upon the 
certificate of the principal, countersigned by the 
Superintendent, certifying to their knowledge of 
teaching and successful experience, they are entitled 
to receive the maximum salary, $650, at the beginning 
of their fifth year’s service. 

This was recommended by the Committee on 
Teachers and unanimously adopted by the Board, and 
went into eifect dating from September 1, 1891. 

A very large proportion of the assistants in the 
primary schools very cheerfully received an immedi- 
ate increase. So far as we are able to judge at present, 
the influence of this arrangement will be beneficial. 
The tendency will be to impress the principal and the 
teacher with a higher conception of responsibility and 
duty. 

The pay of substitutes was, in the grammar and 
primary schools, increased to $1.50; in the High 
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School, to $2.30 per day. The evening school teachers, 
principals and assistants received an increase of $10 
per month, dating from the beginning of the term. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE COURSE OF 
STUDY IN THE PRIMARY AND 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


For a number of years the propriety of extending 
the course in these schoois has been more or less 
under discussion. By some it is thought desirable and 
feasible. Others think the course is sufficiently exten: 
Sive now. 

The necessity for a well defined course of study can- 
not be disputed by any intelligent thoughtful person. 
There must be a common route, well laid out and well 
followed. There are some, I know,who consider courses 
of study, programmes and outlines, as so many shackles 
that enslave the teacher and sacrifice the pupil. I am 
not of that number. These guides should be, to say 
the least, the collected and crystallised experience and 
wisdom of the best in the profession. 

I know that too often the course and the grade are 
taken in too literal a sense, and the school exists for the 
course and the grade, and not the course and the grade 
for the school. It is the abuse and not the right use 
‘that should receive our criticism and condemnation. 
In constructing and arranging a course of study, we 
often commit an error in assuming that all children 
begin at the same point, with the same amount of 
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initial knowledge—with the same grade and strength 
of mental power, and that they can and should advance 
at the same uniform rate. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. Every experienced teacher knows this. 
And yet the very essence and purpose of a course of 
study and a system of gradation is to carry large 
numbers over the same ground, at the same rate and 
in the same time. Here seems to be an almost insur- 
mountable difficulty. How can the individuality of 
the pupil be recognized and the gradation and classifi- 
cation of the schoo! maintained ? 

Educators everywhere, in studying the system of 
large graded schools found in the large and rapidly 
growing cities, are brought face to tace with this 
problem, and it seems not easy of solution. How, 
under the course and gerade, can the individual powers 
of the child be so developed and trained that he can. 
follow the course in the grade, and yet be free to work 
along the lines of his tendencies and greatest strength? 

The beginning of this work has been so admirably 
put by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of San Francisco, that I 
venture to quote a portion of what she says concerning 
it. ‘Take the child into the kindergarten and begin 
the work of physical, mental and moral training. Put 
the child in possession of his powers; develop his 
faculties; unfold his moral nature; cultivate mechan- 
ical skill in the use of his hands; give him a sense of 
symmetry and harmony; a quick judgment of numbers, 
measures and size; stimulate his inventive faculties; 
make him. familiar with the customs and usages of 
well ordered lives; teach him to .be kind, courteous, 
helpful and unselfish; inspire him to love whatsoever 
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’ things are true and pure and right and kind and noble ; 
and thus equipped physically, mentally and morally, 
send him forth to a wider range of study.” 

A pupil thus prepared can enter a course of instruc- 
tion ina grade without becoming a machine. There 
is no moral character in a machine. 

The point I wish to emphasize is the fact that the 
faculties and progress of the pupil are vastly more 
important than the course of instruction or the grade 
in the school. Also, that the course and the grade 
should be grand opportunities for the student. 

I wish to say just here that the supervision of the 
course in its application to the school is a matter of 
very great moment. The application of the course in 
such arbitrary and mechanical way as to crush out the 
personality and individuality of the teacher, leaving no 
freedom for the exercise of the inventive power and 
for taxing the native resources, will make pure ma- 
chines of our teachers, a result to be guarded against 
with persistent care. Mechanical supervision is re- 
sponsible for nearly all the injury done by mechanical 
teaching. 

Theories of gradation vary widely. Some would 
grade so as to promote twice during the year, and 
much may be said in its favor. In large cities, with 
large schools, numbering many classes and teachers, 
this may be possible. Others make each grade cover 
one year, promoting at the close of the school year. 
This is our plan, and while it presents some difficulties, 
it seems to suit very well the organization and plan of 
our schools. 

Others, again, would promote whenever the pupil is 
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prepared to take an advanced step. This is extreme, 
and would practically destroy all gradation and carry 
our schools back to the country plan, each pupil for 
himself. | } 

While I believe there should be no absolute, iron- 
bound uniformity in the grading, there should be a 
wise, thorough and economical classification and 
grouping of the pupils for teaching purposes, with 
such elasticity as will meet the varying ability of the 
pupils. Systems of gradation and courses of study 
are good servants, but should never become tyrannical 
masters. Their service should conform to the varying 
conditions that accompany them. They must change 
to suit the work they are set to do. 

Any course of study so fossilized that it is destroyed 
in adapting it to the progress of educational thought 
and method, is sadly out of keeping with the present 
condition of educational progress. .Our schools have 
often suffered in the favor of the public in consequence 
of their non-adaptability to the requirements of practi- 
cal life. Experience should point out the changes 
needed from time to time. . 

The course of study for the school system of Newark 
is divided into three divisions—primary, grammar and 
High School, each covering four years. The average 
age of pupils finishing the primary, is from ten to 
eleven; of those finishing the grammar, from fourteen 
to fifteen; of those completing the High School, from . 
seventeen to eighteen. This is about right. I have 
examined into the average age of pupils completing 
the corresponding grades in other cities and countries, 
and | find a remarkable correspondence. 
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_ But when I compare the amount of work done in the 
same grades in the same time and under very similar 
conditions, I find in some lines we fall considerably 
behind. Why is this? I take it that the brain power 
of the pupils of this city is on an average equal to that 
of other localities. I see no reason why we should not 
accomplish an equal amount and of as good quality. I 
fear we have fallen into a slavish adherence to mechan- 
ical routine methods and processes, from which it is 
difficult to escape. 

I have no doubt but the principal part of the work 
now done in the High School during the first year can 
be done in the grammar schools in the time now 
allotted to that course. 

Undoubtedly objection will be raised by some that it 
cannot be done in the time. My judgment is that those 
pupils who cannot do, and do easily and well, this work 
in the fime now allowed are not qualified for the grades 
they are in, and should not be there. I may say here 
that the temptation to pass pupils to an advanced 
grade merely to fill it up to the legal number is very 
_ great, and, under some conditions, almost irresistible. 
This, however, in no way contradicts the statement 
made above, that the work specified can and should be 
done in the grammar schools. ity 

I would, therefore, recommend that at the beginning 
of the school year, September next, the course of study 
for the grammar schools be so amended, modified and 
adjusted that elementary algebra shall become a part of 
the work in mathematics in the senior grade; the 
arithmetic which has already been pursued seven full 
years—five lessons per week—be given two _ lessons 
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each week, and the algebra three lessons; also that 
physical geography and commercial geography be sub- 
stituted in place of the grammar school geography 
now studied, and which has been studied for six con- 
secutive years, five lessons per week, except in the 
first and second grades, where, in some cases, it has 
alternated with history. More time is given to geogra- 
phy than is necessary for the amount needed; also 
that some general history, at least contemporaneous 
European history, supplement United States history. 

I would further recommend that the writing ex- 
ercises in bookkeeping and business forms and cor- 
respondence be somewhat extended, so that the pupil’s 
khowledge shall be of practical value; also to prepare ~ 
him for the advanced work in the commercial course. 
in the High School when he shall enter there. 

It will be seen that the number of recitations or 
exercises per day will not be increased, as the new sub- 
jects take the place of others or alternate with them. 
The idea upon which these recommendations are based — 
is that more time than is profitable to the pupil is given 
to the subjects of arithmetic, geography, the monoto- 
nous writing exercises and the conning of the United 
States history for memoriter recitation. If contempora-_ 
neous European history be brought into comparison 
with United States history, one will help the other and 
the pupil will be greatly benefited. , 

The work for the grades below the first in the gram- 
mar department and the grades in the primary depart- 
ment should be rearranged somewhat, so that the 
entire eight years’ course shall be evenly distributed 
among the eight years. Dr. E. E. White says “the 
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first and most important duty in the administration 
of a system of graded schools is the arrangement of 
_a true and properly graded course of instruction and 
training.” | 
There is, without doubt, a large number of pupils in 
the senior grade that can and will do the work recom- 
mended in the foregoing, in the time now allowed, if 
they have the opportunity. There will be some who 
cannot doit. The just and wise thing to do, in my 
judgment, is to permit those who can to complete the 
course, and those who cannot should be given more 
time. It does not seem to be justice nor wisdom to re- 
_ quire the entire department to take nine years to do what 
the great body can do in eight years. The gradation 
should be such that those who can accomplish the re- 
quired course in less than the prescribed time may be 
allowed to do so, and those who require more time 
should have it. I commend these suggestions and 
recommendations to the consideration of the Board. 


THE RECITATION AND THE CLASS 
TEACHER. 


Whatever may be our views and theories concerning 
the function and the purpose of the school, the final 
results obtained must be wrought out in the class room 
by the class teacher. Here is the crucible in which 
must be tested the true value of all theories and 
methods. 

“As the teacher so is the class” ,is a maxim, the 
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truth of which is attested by all experience. There 
is no gauge that can adequately measure the large and 
true teacher. The merchant can estimate the value of 
his merchandise, the farmer his products, the manufac-. 
turer his commodities, the banker and the railroad man 
their capital and stock—these are all material products 
subject to measure and accurate bookkeeping. The 
teacher’s work is in another realm and with different 
materials to work-upon, and with products that cannot 
be weighed in the material balance, or measured with 
the foot rule, or estimated by the ordinary contractor. 
Nothing but mind can measure mind. ? 

The recitation, with all its influences and opportuni-— 
ties, is the very pulse of the school. Here the teacher. 
can ascertain the exact condition of the pupil as to his 
qualities of head and heart, his mental calibre and tend- 
encies, his moral status, his possession or not of the 
essential qualities necessary to the successful student. 
I need hardly say that without this knowledge by the 
teacher she cannot do her full duty to the pupil. The 
first element of the true relation between the teacher 
and the pupil is a knowledge of his, the pupil’s, habits 
and tendencies. With this knowledge the teacher will . 
soon come into sympathy with the nature and activities 
of the child. 

It is here in the recitation that the instructor shows 
most emphatically her knowledge of and fitness for her 
work and her success in it. The life and strength of 
the teacher centers here. If she fail here, she fails 
everywhere practically. If I wish to know the essence 
and true worth of the school, I find them here if any- 
where.. 
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I know that the charge is often recklessly made that 
in the public graded school the individual child is 
neglected, lost sight of, in the large classes that must 
necessarily exist here. That this is true in some cases, 
I am willing to admit, but not necessarily so. I find 
that there is much misapprehension in the minds of 
many, even among some teachers, as to what constt- 
tutes individual teaching. The common notion seems 
to be that it necessarily means teaching individual 
children, or very nearly so, by having very small 
classes. I have seen small classes with very little 
individual activity on the part of the pupil; on the 
other hand, I have seen large classes where the indi- 
viduality of the child was thoroughly recognized and 
all his activities brought into exercise and kept so 
throughout the entire recitation period. To do this 
requires the intelligent and skilled teacher. Individual 
teaching then consists in putting into active condition 
the powers of the pupil and keeping. them so through- 
out the exercise, whether the class contains five pupils 
or fifty. | 

I know the different natures and characters of those 
who make up our classes. I know that it is by no 
means an easy task to understand these natures and 
characters, to harmonize and put them all into good 
working order and keep them so while they are in- 
structed and trained. I know, out of the depths of a 
long and earnest experience, as well as any one can 
know, that the inexperienced, untrained, unskillful 
teacher cannot do this. This is the reason why com- 
petent and trained teachers are necessary, and should 
be, in justice to the children, furnished to every class. 
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We hear often of such men as Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
Horace Mann, Dr. Hopkins, James A.-Garfield, and so 
on. We wonder why all teachers are not like these. 
We forget, or at least do not realize, that these were 
great men, and that not many such are born into the 
world. We do not all become alike mentally, morally, 
or physically because we sit at the same table and eat 
the same food. Differentiation in nature is dominant 
everywhere; all differ in the quantity and quality of 
power possessed, and the teacher is no exception to 
the universal law. : 

But, let us call attention to some of. the elements. 
that should characterize the good recitation. The first I 
would name, is the attention of all the pupils in the’ 
class. This is a szxe qua non. Without it no satis- 
factory work can be done. I know of no more pitiable 
or deplorable condition of things for pupil and teacher 
than an inattentive class. The teacher who cannot 
secure and retain to a fair degree, at least, the atten- 
tion of her class, can never succeed in teaching. The 
moment a teacher becomes aware of this inability on 
her part, duty says she should seek some other call- 
ing. The trouble here is, such never become aware of 
that fact. They are always seeking for the cause out- 
side of themselves. | 

How to secure the attention of the class, and thus 
make it possible to have a right recitation, should 
engage the attention of all teachers from the principal 
down. 

Before I leave this point, I would say that attention 
is something that cannot be ordered like a new dress; 
it cannot be secured by command, nor by reprimand, 
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nor. by scolding and fault finding, nor by coaxing and 
flattery, nor by noisy demonstrations, such as rapping 
on the desk, ringing the call bell, etc. No, not by 
any nor all of these means. It must be won mainly 
through the power of the personal influence of the 
teacher, that shall command the respect and confidence 
of the pupil in the teacher as a worthy personality, 
able to throw itself upon and into the class. This, 
of course, pre-supposes that the school is so organized 
and administered by the principal that these personal 
qualifications of the teacher have a solid foundation 
upon which to rest. 

Another condition necessary to the successful recita- 
tion is the clear, accurate and overflowing knowledge 
of the subject taught by the teacher. Nothing is 
sooner found out by the class than the hazy, uncertain 
and scanty knowledge of the teacher of the subjects 
she is presenting. The moment the pupils feel and 
think the teacher knows but little concerning what she 
is trying to teach, they will cease giving attention to 
her instruction. The power of the teacher to hold the 
class for teaching purposes is shown in the interest 
awakened, and the continued activity of the pupil 
secured in the exercises furnished by the recitation. 
The teacher can always gauge the attention and 
activity of the pupil by his desire to take part in the 
lesson. The spirit of inquiry in the class is a sure indi- 
cation of the skill and strength of the teacher. The 
well taught class is always ready, I may say watching, 
for the following steps as the subject of the lesson 
unfolds. 
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I remember some years ago, in closing an exceed- 
ingly interesting exercise in the Normal, School, I was 
so much impressed with the intense interest and undi- 
vided attention that had been given by the whole class 
throughout the entire recitation, that I ventured to 
inquire why they had been so deeply interested in the 
exercise. The prompt response was, we were watch- 
ing to see what was coming next. This answer 
explained it all. The wholeness of the lesson and the 
logical relation of all the parts created a strong desire 
in every member of the class to follow all the succeed- 
ing steps tothe end. This is the secret of the great 
art of teaching. . 

A pupil who is called upon merely to repeat memo- 
riter the words of the book, while the teacher, book 
in hand, follows him with extreme fidelity, will receive 
from the recitation but little worth his attention. A 
moment’s reflection by the teacher will reveal the sad 
fact that scarcely none of the faculties of the child are 
brought into exercise. The memory only is touched, 
and that only on its verbal side. The power of expres- 
sion, the power to think, the judgment, the reasoning 
faculties, the strong convictions, the clear, well con- 
ceived opinions, so indicative of good training, and so. 
necessary in entering upon the active duties of life, are 
left wholly untouched, untrained. What a serious. 
waste of opportunities when the recitation period of 
our schools is thus conducted. Who shall measure: 
the true worth and the full value of a rightly con- 
ducted recitation exercise? 

Another all important feature characteristic of the 
right recitation is the preparation for it, both by 
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teacher and pupil. Both are alike obligated in this 
matter. I know many teachers think and feel that 
this belongs entirely to the pupil, and that they, the 
teachers, are very slightly, if any, responsible for the 
non-preparation of the pupil. I am sometimes met 
with the complaint by teachers that their pupils do not 
properly prepare their lessons. My reply generally is, 
Why? I have noticed many times this singular coinci- 
dence, that teachers well prepared in the plan, methods 
and essential details of the lesson, almost without 
exception, have well prepared classes. The time and 
place to lay the foundation for class preparation is in 
the well conducted recitation itself. Here the. dull 
and indolent pupils are stimulated, and _ intellectual 
hunger is communicated; the recitation becomes the 
universal tonic of the school. U 

I wish to make the query here, and call upon .all the 
teachers, the principals leading: Why do our pupils 
spend so much time over the subjects of the school 
course, as geography, arithmetic, grammar and even 
reading and so on, without ever getting into them tn 
such way as to be master of them, as instruments to 
help in further acquisitions. 

I wish to say a word or two in regard to some of the 
methods used to secure the needed study and _ prepara- 
tion. We all know that preparation should and must 
be made. But just how to secure it on the part of 
some, at least, is the trouble. 

Home lessons and study by some are thought to be 
the way out of the trouble, and the school hours be- 
come the time and place to find out what has been 
learned and mastered at home ; the fact that a large 
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number of homes have none of the opportunities or 
facilities for properly and successfully doing this work, 
is entirely overlooked. That home work of the right 
kind should and can be done, no thoughtful person 
will for a moment deny. But, to. expect and require 
that a large amount of the difficult, critical, analytical 
and mechanical work for the doing of which the 
schools are more or less well equipped with means 
and appliances, shall be done at home, seems to me a 
subversion, to some extent at least, of the proper func- 
tion of the school. Thehome has its place in the work 
of human education, and the school should not crowd 
it. The reason I speak concerning this is, the tendency 
in many places is to devote nearly all the school hours 
to the recitation of lessons prepared out of school. 
One Superintendent boasts that twenty-one of the 
twenty-five school hours of the week are given to 
recitation, ignoring the fact that good preparation 
needs the skilled teacher as well as the recitation. Do 
not understand me as opposing, for I do not, the right 
kind and suitable amount of preparation at home. 
Another means very largely: used to secure the 
desired study, is marking. The extent to which the 
marking system has penetrated our school work is 
hardly realized by those outside of the school. That 
merit and demerit marks, wisely and discreetly used, 
are productive of good results, all will admit, but the 
‘indiscriminate manner in which they are too often 
used, does only harm. Some seem to act.upon the 
principle that the greater the number of marks used, 
the greater the value. If the teacher will for a 
moment reflect that the true value of all marks, 
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whether for merit or demerit, les wholly in the 
character of the giver, she will, I think, use with more 
caution. 

Another means very widely resorted to, is keeping 
after school. I think it is one of the most serious evils 
connected with our schools. In all my experience, 
which is not small, I have never seen any practical 
good come frgm it. An occasional private interview 
with an individual pupil after school may be, and often 
is, productive of great good. What I have reference 
to is the frequent, often regular, detention of a large 
number of pupils. It is a wearisome task after the 
labor of the day for the teacher, and a discouraging 
one for the pupil. I do not hesitate to say that the 
practice fails utterly—fails to accomplish the purpose 
for which it is done. 

Superintendent Howland, of Chicago, so aptly and 
characteristically describes this practice that I feel com- 
pelled to quote him: “ By some chance or mischance 
the. pupil comes in five minutes late—‘ Fifteen minutes 
after school.’ He stumbles in, hurrying to his seat— 
‘Remain after school.’ He makes a mistake in recita- 
tion—‘ Make it up after school.’ He whispers, winks 
with one eye—‘ Stay after school.’ He asks to leave 
the room—‘ Twenty minutes after school.’ He fails to 
respond to a querulous or sarcastic question—‘ I will 
see you after school.’ And if he ever succeeds in any 
business or calling, or has any interest or happiness in 
life, it will assuredly be after school, school methods 
and school ma’ams have gone by.” . 

I will note still another matter that deserves consid- 
eration in connection with the recitation and the class 
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teacher. It is this—the amount of time needed to get 
ready for the exercise and to change or pass from one 
exercise to another. I fear that much time is wasted in 
these changes. I have seen fifty per cent. of the reci- 
tation period spent in preliminary matters that should 
all be provided for before the session begins or the 
period arrives. The teacher should, with a wise fore- 
sight, anticipate these little details, and so arrange her 
movements and plan of work that the time allotted to. 
the recitation exercise shall a// be given to z¢ and noth- 
ing else. 3 2 

The presentation of the subject taught should. be 
well planned, illustrated, and in accordance with sound 
methods. The drill work, one of the most important 
features in the recitation, should be ‘ample, skillfully 
arranged and promptly performed by every pupil in 
the class. There should be no dawdling here; habits of 
sluggishness and hesitation and. stumbling are fatal to 
real progress. As a general rule, drill work, the pur- 
pose of which is to perfect the pupil in the ready and 
skillful application of the principles he has learned, 
Should consist of many short and pertinent examples 
or exercises many times applied. It is better for this 
purpose to apply a principle ten times in as many, 
sharp pertinent questions than to apply it once in an 
example ten times as long. Intelligent, skillful repeti- 
tion is a necessity in all successful drill work. 

Proper attention should be given to test work; here 
the examples may be longer and, more complex, and 
more time may and should be allowed. Good presen-. 
tation, much drill and thorough test will make accurate. 
and successful scholars. 
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THE,.RELATION OF THE PRINCIPAL TO THE 
SCHOOL AND THE CLASS TEACHER. 


The influence of the principal upon the scope and 
work of the school is beyond question. In the dis- 
cussion of this theme I am not to be understood as in 
any way undervaluing the class teacher; on the con- 
trary, the one who comes so near the pupil during the 
school life of the child as does the class teacher, must 
exert an almost unmeasured formative influence upon 
the habits and intellectual, moral and physical activities 
of the child. The class teacher is a factor not to be rated 
second to any other. 

The importance of the intelligent, vigorous and wise 
administration of the principal cannot well be over- 
estimated. He is in a great measure the school, inas- 
much as the possibilities of the institution, over which 
he presides for the present and for the future, in all its 
lines of development, le with him more than any one — 
else connected with it. He should lead in creating 
and setting up the ideals toward which all who are 
associated with him should strive. He should in a 
most emphatic way be.a leader. [I donot mean by this 
that all should servilely follow him as an unerring 
guide, without hestation or question. What I mean is, 
that he should embody that wisdom and inspiration 
that characterize the true leader, and that will secure 
the confidence of all who come under his direction. 
While I emphasize the great influence of the wise and 
efficient principal, I at the same time emphasize the 
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personal influence of the likewise wise and efficient 
class teacher. ee ray 

The qualification of the first importance to the prin- 
cipal is a large and correct conception of his relation to 
the institution over which he presides. This concep- 
tion should be comprehensive and well defined in his 
own mind. The first element that enters it should be 
the feeling of responsibility—responsibility for the 
entire institution in all its departments, and in every . 
line and phase of its work. There. should be no 
shirking or shifting of duty or responsibility in any 
part of his supervision. The principal shapes, or he 
certainly should, the policy of the school—he inspires, 
he leads it. If the organization is imperfect and weak, 
the order of the daily exercises not well adapted to 
furnish the best opportunities to pupils and < class 
teachers to secure desirable results; the mechanical 
arrangements clumsy and hindering, friction and 
antagonisms manifesting themselves in the various rela- 
tions and operations of the school, the discipline of the 
school unsatisfactory, the ‘principal: should at once 
inquire as to his share of the responsibility. We all 
have seen schools where these evils exist; we also 
have seen schools where they do not exist. Why in 
the one and not in the other? ) 

The organization of the school, the gradation and 
distribution of the pupils fairly and justly among the 
teachers, is the first business of the principal. The 
manner in which this is done indicates the character 
and strength of the principal and the promise of the 
school. This organization and crystallization of the 
school should be clear-and definite in the mind of the 
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principal. He should be able to see and handle causes: 
and effects, because he understands their relations. To 
be able to do this requires experience, wisdom, de- 
cision and prompt action. None but those possessing 
these qualities can organize, and put into successful 
operation and keep it so, a great school. What are 
the indications that a school is thus organized and 
directed ? When, at the appoirted time for opening, 
every one, teacher and pupil—this includes the princi- 
pal—is in his or her place ready fer the work of the day ; 
the school promptly, quietly, smoothly, with every 
part in harmony with every other part, starts on its 
day’s journey, without a moment’s loss of time. The 
whole expression of the school is obedience to the 
authority of the institution, and earnest industry. The 
result is intelligence and character. Another qualifica- 
tion that should characterize the principal is leader- 
ship. This has been implied in what I have already 
said; but I wish, in a few words, to emphasize the idea 
of leadership. He is expected—it is his duty—to lead 
his school, not in the sense in which a master may 
lead his servile dependents, but in that noble sense in 
which wide experience, large knowledge, discretion 
and good sense with their resultant wisdom, inspiring 
confidence in all, fits one to point the way and say 
“follow.” The life, character and example of the prin- 
- cipal is the inspiration and hope of the school. I know 
this is a high standard, but he should have none other 
than the highest. 

The principal should be well versed in the art of 
teaching ; he should not only know how, but should be 
able to give a model lesson, worthy of the attention: 
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and study of any teacher associated with him. Noth- 
ing wins the confidence and respect of the class teacher 
sooner or more certainly than the fact that the princi- 
pal can present the plan and subject of the lesson, and 
teach it well. She is now willing, ready, even anxious 
to receive his words of advice and direction. She will 
not be very likely to beg to be excused from the 
teachers’ meeting with the principal. We all have re- 
spect for knowledge and skill. 

Another indispensable quality in the principal is 
sympathy. How often he has the timid and discour- 
aged to deal with, both as pupils and teachers. How 
readily and gladly they will come to him when they 
know that they will be met kindly and ina sympathiz- 
ing spirit. The trials and burdens of the school pupil 
are many and sometimes overwhelming: The power 
of the kind, encouraging word, to such is known and 
realized only by those who have receivedthem. The 
same may be said of the young and inexperienced. 
teacher. Her burdens, trials and discouragements are 
many, heavy and severe. Time and again she feels 
that she must give up hopelessly ; all is dark and dis- 
couraging. Where shall she go, to whom shall she 
look for counsel, for encouragement and substantial 
help, if not to the principal. Now is the time when the 
principal, through his large experience, his wisdom, 
_discretion, wise discernment, thorough devotion to the 
school, and all its interests, his large sympathy for the 
struggling teacher, can prove himself worthy of the 
confidence and respect of the teachers associated with 
him by helping the struggling one into hope and con- 
fidence in herself, into better methods, better ways, 
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better success, not by censure and crushing condemna- 
tion, but by shedding the light of his experience and 
helpful direction upon her troubled pathway. This is 
the noblest work of the principal. 

I would say to the class teacher, in this connection, 
never lose confidence in yourself. Strive to realize 
your own personality, for all personal influence and 
strength grow out of the qualities that make up your 
personal character. Seek advice and counsel from 
your principal, not to relieve yourself from labor and 
responsibility, but to add to your knowledge, to in- 
crease the value of your limited experience, and 
multiply your own strength. Remember the burden 
becomes light only to the strong. 

Further, I would say, make yourself well acquainted — 
with the thoughts, experience and opinions of the 
great thinkers in educational science, especially those 
who have been noted for their large, practical com- 


mon: sense and success in the school room, viz.: Dr. 


Thomas “Arnold, Horace Mann, Dr. Mark Hopkins, 
George B. Emerson. These men were not only 
great scholars; they were great teachers in the school 
and the classroom. ‘Their views, their opinions, their 
experience and their success, may be, if you will, a 
source of invaluable help to you. Let me say also, 
teacher, that your life, your knowledge, your experi- 
ence will be run in an exceedingly narrow circle if you 
shut yourself up to the limitations of your own seeing 
and doing. The key to wisdom, power, intelligence 
and eminent success is the ability and determination to 
use in a sensible way the wisdom, knowledge and 
experience of those who have gone before you, as 
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well as of those who are associated with you. Feel 
then, that a large acquaintance with the results of the 
studies and successes of the past leaders of educational 
thought will insure you against many errors that need 
not be repeated by you. I feel that a fixed purpose, a 
clear, definite aim, cannot be too strongly urged. It . 
will make every day a preparation, a stepping stone to 
the succeeding day, and your success will be page 
cally assured. ' 

You should so harmonize and codperate with the 
principal, not only in your own class, but also in the 
general welfare and progress of the school as a whole, 
that he can take you into the high council of the 
school. ; 

I am clear and strong in this conviction, that the 
principal who, by his sound wisdom, discretion and 
practical common sense, cannot, within a-reasonable 
time, secure the confidence, good will and codperation 
of his corps of teachers, is wanting in the essential 
elements of the successful principal. The teacher 
should and must feel that the principal is in sym- 
pathy and accord with her efforts ; that his administra- 
tion is the safe and sure foundation upon which the 
policy and promise of the school rests. She must feel,. 
also, that she can and will be supported in her wise 
management of the class. ; 

_ Here permit me to note one of the most common 
mistakes, and in my judgment, the most disastrous to. 
the personal influence and management of the class 
teacher. It is this—the hasty and frequent sending, for 
trifling offenses, pupils to the principal for discipline. 
Nothing irritates or antagonizes the pupil with greater 
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certainty than to be hurried off to the principal with- 
out an opportunity in many cases to know why. 
Every time the class teacher unnecessarily goes out- 
side of herself for help in,such cases, she detracts 
seriously from her own strength. This is not to be 
understood as meaning that the teacher is to be left to 
struggle with disorder and disobedience until she is 
overwhelmed, but to lead her to make the distinction 
between wise counsel with the principal as how best to 
treat such cases, and the summary and. frequently 
angry reference for instant punishment. The large 
_ experience and the assured good sense and good 
judgment of the principal.should always be _ reach- 
able and available by the glass teacher. I would say, 
then, never refer a pupil in haste or in anger; but 
firmly and with great determination of purpose, 
quietly and with great faith in yourself, proceed to 
the treatment of the case intelligently and wisely. 
The principal should be the great counsellor and 
adviser in the school in all its activities, relations and 
departments. He should understand how to codrdin- 
ate, relate and balance them. He should never permit 
his school to become top-heavy or in any way lop- 
sided. Symmetry and thorough adaptation in all its 
parts should always characterize the entire institution. 
His plan and arrangements, and his confidence in and 
relations with all the class teachers, and their respect 
for and confidence in him, should be such that-he at all 
times knows what is going on, what weaknesses or 
defects exist, and by what means they can best be 
removed. He should not wait until the end of the 


term or the semi-annual or annual examinations to find 
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out the condition or intellectual standing of the class, 
and then be surprised that so little and such poor work 
has been done. The condition of the school should be 
a matter of every day knowledge with him. 

Another function of the ‘principal should be noted 
here. He should be a training master for his teachers 
in the principles and practice of the profession of 
teaching. I do not mean he should be merely a theor- 
izer. His training should abound in abundant exam- 
_ ples practically illustrating the great art of teaching. 
He should keep abreast with the deepest thought, the 
best methods and improvements in all lines of his 
profession. If he do this, I venture to say that he 
will not often have occaston to complain that his 
associates are unwilling to attend the meetings he may 
call to study, discuss and compare the subjects, princi- 
ples and methods used by the various teachers. : 

Still another duty seems to fall more largely upon 
the principal than any other. I refer to the relation of 
the school to its patrons. Ina community the relation 
of the patrons to the school is a matter of great 
moment, as affecting the mutual confidence that is 
always essential to its greatest prosperity. The punc- 
tuality, regularity, cleanliness, attention to home work, 
and that ready and hearty Ttodperation with the 
teachers in all their efforts to bring the school up to 
the highest degree of efficiency and usefulness in all 
its work, can be greatly aided by this confidence and 
harmony between the school and 1ts patronizers. 

The principal is the one source and power through 
whom this much desired condition of things can be 
accomplished. He should take good care that his 
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classes and teachers are not unnecessarily interfered 
with, and that at the same time that the patrons shall 
have full and wise consideration, when desiring proper 
information concerning their children. 


, 


CONCLUSION. 


In concluding this report, I desire to express my 
general satisfaction with the results of the year’s work. 
The spirit pervading the schools .has been good in 
nearly every respect. | 

The Board and the various committees have in no 
respect abated the efforts for the improvement of the 
schools, and the advancement of the educational inter- 
ests of the city. 3 

I again thank the principals and the teachers for 
their cheerful and continued codperation with the 
Superintendent for the furtherance of the school inter- 
ests of our city. Also his Honor, the Mayor, for his 
continued interest in the schools during the year. 
Also the secretaries, Superintendent of Buildings, and 
the clerks, for their continued efficient codperation. — 

To the Board I express my hearty appreciation of 
its confidence and support. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WM. N. BARRINGER, 
City Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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BUILDINGS. 


Sicjalolel faible m loins 
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BUILDINGS. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


Location, Market street, near the Court House. 
Erected, 1847. | 
Opened, January 2d, 1848. 
Enlarged, 1883. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, PATRICK ENNIs, 110 Warren street. 


HIGH. 


Location, Washington street, corner Linden. 
Erected, 1853-54. | 
Opened January 7th, 1855. 
Enlarged, 1883. 
Improved, 1886. 
Class Rooms, Nineteen. 
Janitor, RICHARD WHITE, 196 Plane street. 


HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX. 


Location, 103 Washington street, near Bleecker. 
Rented. 
Opened, September 15th, 1888. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, Mrs. Jutia BLAKE, 46 Warren Street. 
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BURNET STREET. 


Location, Burnet street, between Orange and James. 
Erected, 1868-69. 
Opened, September 6th, 1869. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, JosepH GLass, 250 High street. 


STATE STREET. 


Location, State street, near Broad. 
Erected, 1846-47. 
Opened, 1874. 
Enlarged, 1882. 
Class Rooms, Ten. 
Janitor, Francis J. GRIFFIN, 50 M.& BB. R. R. avenue. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Location, Washington street, near Kinney. » 
Erected, 1868. 
Opened, September 3d, 1868, 
Class Rooms, Fifteen. 
Janitor, ANDREW J. Day, 87 West Kinney street. 


MARSHALL STREET, 


Location, Marshall street, corner Coe’s place. 
Opened, October 23d, 1882. 
Purchased, November 21st, 1888. 
Enlarged, 1888-89. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, Mrs. JAMES Caznvit 34 Coe’s place. 
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LAWRENCE STREET. 


Location, Lawrence street, foot of Clinton. 

Erected, 1872-73. - 

Opened, September rst, 1873. 

Remodeled, 1890. 

Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, Wm. E. Jackson, 25 Division place. 


COMMERCE STREET. 


Location, Commerce street, east of Lawrence. 
Erected, 1846-47. 
Opened, September, 1880. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, SAMUEL R. Carr, 127% Commerce street. 


COLORED. 


Location, rear Commerce street building. 
Erected, 1860. 3 
Enlarged, 1868. . 
Opened, as a Colored School, 1874. 
Class Rooms, Four. 
Janitor, SAMUEL R. Carr, 127% Commerce street. 


DAFAYETTEsSS TREE SP. 


Location, Lafayette street, corner Prospect. 
Erected, 1848-49. 
Opened, July 27th, 1849. 
Enlarged, 1863; 1870-71; 1881; 1884. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, PETER Bircu, 78 Lafayette street. 
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NEWTON STREET. 


Location, Newton street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, 1866-67. 
Opened, September, 1867. 
Enlarged, 1868. 
Burned, June,y1o71. 
Rebuilt, September—October, 1871. 
Enlarged, 1873. 
Class Rooms, Seventeen. 
Janitor, Cuas. F..Ciark, 498 South Eighteenth street. 


SOUTH RENTS DRE 


Location, South Tenth street, corner Blum, 
Erected, 1870. 

Opened, January 2d, 1871. 
Enlarged, 1879; 1888-89. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, NicHoLas MorGENSTERN, 509 South Tenth street: 


CAMDEN STREET. 


Location, Camden street, near Sixteenth avenue. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, JAcoB KERN, 302 Camden street. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 
Location, Thirteenth avenue, corner Richmond street. 
Erected, 1887-88. 
Opened, November roth, 1888. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, JosEpH WINCKLHOFER, 44 Richmond street. 
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WICKLIFFE STREET ANNEX SCHOOL. 


Location, 39 Wickliffe street. 
Rented. . 
Opened, November 6th, 1889. 


Class Rooms, Four. | 
Janitor, Mrs. Mary A, BENNETT, 267 Norfolk street. 


WICKLIFFE STREET. 


Location, Wickliffe street, corner School. 
Erected, 1848-49. 
Opened, as a Grammar School, 1849. 
Opened, as a Primary School, September rst, 1873. 
Class Rooms, Six. | 
Janitor, ELIZABETH WALSH, rear of school. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Location, Summer avenue, near Second. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened September 5th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, GOTTFRIED BIEBER, 62 Seabury place. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


Location, Webster street, corner Crane. 
Erected, 1855-56. 
Opened, April 2oth, 1857. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, HuGH Coyne, 33 Seventh avenue. 
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“FRANKLIN.” SCHOOL. 


Location, Fifth avenue, corner Cutler street. 
Erected, 1889. 
Opened, September 16th, 1889. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, Doctor Witson, 344 Broad street. 


BLOOMFIELD AVENUE SCHOOL. 


Location, 178 Bloomfield avenue. 
Rented. 
Opened, September 14th, 1891. 
Class Rooms, Two. 
Janitor, FANNY Morris, 344 Broad street. 


ELLION STREET. 


Location, E]liot street, corner Summer avenue. 
Erected by Woodside Township. | 
| Woodside annexed, April 5, 1871. ] 

Opened» september; cova 
Rebuilt, 1881. 
Enlarged, 1890. 
Class Rooms, Nine. 

Janitor, Mites I. CoEYMAN, 732 Summer avenue. 


CHES'UNUAS PREET, 


Location, Chestnut street, near Mulberry. 
Erected, 1859-60. 
Opened, September 24th, 1860. 
Enlarged, 1870. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, JAcoB CONNOLLY, 21 Scott street. 
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OLIVER STREET. 


Location, Oliver street, near Pacific. 

Erected, 1869. 

Opened September 6th, 1869. 

Class Rooms, Fifteen. 
Janitor, JAmMEs G. Scort,’ 128 Oliver street. 


, 


SOE “mT Rat Babe 


-Location, South street, corner Hermon. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened September 5th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, James McGeEg, 124 Tichenor street. 


WALNDE STREET; 


Location, Walnut street, near Jefferson. 
Erected, 1862. | ; 
Opened, January, 1863. 
Remodeled, 1877. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, EDWARD DELANEY, 273 Walnut street. 


HOUSTON STREET. 


Location, Houston street, near New York avenue. 
Erected, 1879 (on leased ground). 
Opened, September, 1879. 
Class Rooms, Two. 
Janitor, AUSTIN PREDMORE, 1t3 New York avenue 
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SOUTHS EIGH FAS REE 


Location, South Eighth street, near Central avenue. 
Erected, 1872-73. 
Opened, September 1st, 1873: 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, ARTHUR MCLEAVEY, 167 Fifth street. 


ROSEVILLE, AVENUE. 


Location, Roseville avenue, near Orange street. 
Erected, 1883-84. | 
Opened, April 16th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Six. 

Janitor, JAMES QUINN, 52 Bergen street. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Location, North Seventh street, near Fifth avenue. 
Erected, 1860, on Roseville avenue site. 
Removed, 1874, to its present location. 
Opened, September 6th, 1874. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, A. OTTMAN, 302 North Seventh:street. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Location, South Market street, corner Mott. 
Erected, 1855-56. 
Opened, May 4th, 1857. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, MICHAEL CLARK, 13 Clover street. 
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HAMBURG PLACE. 


Location, Hamburg place, near Ferry street. 
Erected, 1881-82. 
Opened, April roth, 1882. , 
Enlarged, 1885-86. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, Mrs. MARGARET WECKENMANN, 42 Wall street. 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Location, Hawkins street, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1887-88. 
Opened, January 3d, 18809. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, WM. BAUMGARTNER, 29 Hawkins street. 


MORTON STREET. 


Location, Morton street, corner Broome. — 

Erected, 1851. 

Opened, November 24th, 1851. 

Enlarged, 1861; 1869; 1881. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-one. | 

Janitor, JOHN F. Patz, 219 West Kinney street. 


EFIGHTEENTH-AVENUE, 


Location, Eighteenth avenue, corner Livingston street. 
mrected,-1371. ; 
Opened, September, 1871. 
Class Rooms, Nineteen. 
Janitor, JosEpH MEsMER, 265 Eighteenth avenue. 
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MONMOUTH STREET. 


Location, Monmouth street, bet. Spruce and Montgomery. 
Erected, 1886-87. 
Opened May 2d, 1887. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, WILLIAM OVERGNE, too Waverly place. 


MILLER STREET. 


Location, Miller street, near Sherman avenue. 
Erected, 1880-81. 
Opened, June ist, 1881. 
Enlarged, 1887-88. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, CHARLES D, GRIFFITHS, 187 Brunswick Street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Location, Central avenue, near Newark street. 
Erected, 1871-72. 
Opened, September, 1872. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, THomAs Jounson, 66 Newark street. 


LOGK STREETS 3 


Location, Lock street, bet. Central and Sussex avenues. 
Erected, 1866-67. . 
Opened, April, 1867. 
Class Rooms, Four. 
Janitor, Martin Maroney, 16 Lock street. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


a 


JAMES STREET. 


Location, No. 8 James street. 
Class Rooms, Three. 
Janitor, Louis V. HANKE, 15 James street. 


CLOVER OS DREET:. 


Location, Clover street, near Merchant. 
Class Rooms, Two. 
Janitor, JAcop RaIsneR, 51 Clover street. 


_ These buildings are owned by corporations, from whom 
the Board rents school rooms. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


TEACHERS. 


NAME. 


Ackerson, Ella C 
Adams, Alvia C 
Adams, Myra W..---.---- 
Alden, Mary L-_--..- 
Allens Ardeliapkl: .....--- 
Allen, Georgiana 
Allen, Jane E 
Alyea, Cornelia L 
Ames, Mrs. Mary M 
Anderson, Anna 
Anderson. gaenry/S. =... -- 
Anthony, Lizzie 
Antz, Natalie 
Arbuckle, Jennie M 
Arndt, Elizabeth K 
Aschenbach, Mary C-.--. 
Avery, Sarah A 


Baifus niatearets: .-. ..-- 
Baird, Margaret J 
Baldwin, Anna A 
Baldwin, E. Belle 
Baldwin, Emma F-....--.- 
Baldwin, Lucasta C 
Baldwin, Mary A 
Baldwin, M. Lillian 
Ball, Hattie E 
Barnard, Charlotte R 


i 


Beach, Della W 
MegtinamaAlanrs. o> os. - ~~. 
Beardsley, Emma E 
Bedell, Mary .E.%:..-..- 
Belcher, Elizabeth H 
Belcher, Katherine F_..-.- 
Beltaire, Annie L_..-.. 
Bennett, Laura J 
Bensen, Carrie W 


\Newton Street P- 


‘Chestnut Street P 


|Washington St. P 
Baretta ndithsG..-!__.:. Lawrence St. P_- 
Baxter, "James ‘aga fe Colored 


_|South Street P__- 


.../Central Avenue P 


SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS, 


Assistant ..|7 West Park st. 
Ist Ass’nt_.|17 Gould ave. 
Assistant -.|1444¢ Fourth ave. 
St 95 Emmet st. 
High ist Ass’nt._|/56 Park pl. 
Summer Ave. G_/Assistant .-|130 Belleville ave. 
Washington St. G/V. Principal|24 Franklin st. 
Lawrence St. P-- Assistant .-|3 Eighth ave. 
Wickliffe St. An’x 122 Orchard st. 
Camden Street P_ III Spruce st. 
Lawrence St. G_-|Principal -.}208 South Sixth st. 
Wickliffe Street P|Assistant ._|321¢ Webster st. 
Higher! 23/6 -.213d,Ase"nt ..|56.laylor st. 
South Street P__-/Assistant ..|108 Bleecker st. 
Northethi St Pe. “s 105 No. Seventh st. 
South roth St. P_|H’d Ass’nt_|Vailsburg, N. J. 
Central Avenue G/Assistant __|122 Halsey st. 


Commerce St. P- 
South 8th St. G_- 
Webster Street P_ 
Hawkins Street P 
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18th Avenue G__-_|V. Principal|1o2 Sherman ave. 
Newton Street G_|Assistant ..|204 Plane st. 

© 27 Bathgate pl. 
Morton Street P_ 171 Fourth ave. 
Hamburg Pl, Int_|V. Principal}23 Warwick st. 
North 7th St. P_-|Assistant -_|37 Myrtle ave. 
Bloomfield Ave. P re 28 Fulton st. 

71 Pennsylv’ia ave. 
109 Sherman ave. 
402 Plane st. 

186 Mulberry st. 
Principal __|15 Elm st. 

Lock Street P__-/Assistant _./119 Central ave. 
Oliver Street G__|1st Ass’nt__|23 Warwick st. 
Chestnut Street G/Assistant _.|76 Elizabeth ave. 
$$ 27 Chestnut st. 
Commerce St. P-|V. Principal|Irvington, N. J. 
Chestnut Street P|Assistant -_|90 Clinton ave. 

$s 33 Morton st. 
Burnet Street G_-_|1st Ass’nt -.|114 Orange st, 
So. Market St. G- ‘ 947 Broad st. 


ce 


ee 
18th Avenue P_-_- bi 


ce 


‘6 
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TEACHERS— ConrTIinvu_ep., 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK, 


Le eer Gane Monmouth St. P. 
Berry, Estelle “Vo. Soi Miller Stréetiteus 
Betts, Margaret, +... |Elliot Street P <2 
Beyer, Augusta M. H ._._|Oliver Street Pee 
Bigelow, Elizabeth G High Annex_..-- 
Bimbler, Marie C State: Street Pug 
Bingham, Cora E Miller Street P_- 
Bingham, Lizzie M Wickliffe Street P 


Berry, Arisena 


oe 


ee 


66 


66 


Bird; Mary? R222 Saisie: Lafayette: St. Pre as 
Bissell) Wim? Evie Burnet Street G__|Principal 
Blake ZR USS Bierce Normal & Train’g “ 


_._|Hawkins Street P. 
Elliot Street P __ :* 


Bogan, Margaret A.... 
Bolton, Amy Liz: S25 l22 


Boaghner; Emily. 225... So. Market St. G. fs 
Bowers) ldad 24 eee Monmouth St. P. 

Brackin, ‘M. Fannie, 2. Webster St. P___/Assistant __ 
Branum, Sarah’ N/ > 72s (ChestnuttsSt. Ga. Ist Ass’nt_- 
Bristol, Kare eee South 8th St. P_t/Assistant - 
Brookfield; ‘Eliza-Acw- - 22 State *StsPataaye Principal _-_ 
Brookfield, Sarah A. B._.|State St. P_...-- Assistant _- 
Buchanan; Fannie’ le. 2): Lawrence St. G_-|1st Ass’nt_ 
Buehler Annie] Sa zoce 1So. Market St. P. Assistant Ze 
Bureyes; "An nies es 2 North 7th St. P-- 
Burgyes;hdith! 72 oe ish Camdénvet Posi or 
Burnett, Priscilla_......._/13th Avenue P..- is 
Burns) Mary Go-2 sos Lafayettewat..cs- a 
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Burritt, Eva Egerton Chestnut ser ss: 
Bush, Ida J VoekStreettr7>.¢ 
Buttles irene? Mee ot Lafayette St2P:2 a 


ee 


ADDRESS. 


Assistant .-/47 Parkhurst st. 


47 Parkhurst st. 
506 Summer ave. 
99 Elm st. 


13d Ass’nt -.|899 Broad st. 
Assistant __|322 Broad st. 


go Wright st. 
176 So. Seventh st. 
113 Bruen st. 


.-|299 High st. 


195 South Sixth st. 


Assistant --|82 Prospect st. 


25 Taylor st. 
287 Walnut st. 


V. Principal|343 Washington st. 


24 Mt. Prospect ave 
tg Hill st. 

-|24 Bathgate pl. 

roo Central ave. 
100 Central ave. 
|201 Mt. Pleasantave 
81 Oxford st. 

24 Gould ave: 

24 Gould ave. 

112 Thirteenth ave. 
36 Elm st. 

27 Brunswick st. 
318 Belleville ave. 
22 Franklin st. 


Biittner, Marie High Teacher in 
charge of 
German_-!68 Park pl. 


Camden, Marian D _...-. 
Canfield, Jennie B__--- 


.|Burnet St. P_...|V. Principal|s6 Park pl. 
-|Central Ave. G__|1st Ass’nt..|116 Orange st. 
Carter, S. Fannie Walnut Street P. Principal --|38 East Park st. 
Cashion, Lilian I Morton St. P._--/Assistant --j29 Morton st. 
Cation, Lizzie_.._........|Morton St..G..._|Assistant ..|31 Orchard st. 
Chedister, Louise Morton St. P.._.|V. Principal|343 Washington st. 
Christie, Emma C Lafayette St. G__|Assistant --|31 Lafayette st. 
Clark, Joseph. _........-jLafayette St. G__|Principal _.|48 East Kinney st. 
Clark, -LayitatAll! (00). sie Miller St: P Assistant ~-|92 Miller st. 

Clark, Mabel L 18th Avenue P_-_- ‘. 68 Hillside ave. 
Clark, Mary F Hamburg PI. P_- 76 Elm st. 

Clarke, Agnes B Hamburg Pl. P_-|H’d Ass’nt_|475 Clinton ave. 
Coates, Harriet S Commerce St. P./Assistant ../7 West Park st. 
Coe, Cornelia S Commerce St. P. ‘3 74 State st. 
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TEACHERS—COonrTINUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. 
Coe, Jessie D-_-- --... ..-|Newton St. P.__.|Assistant —- 
(poe egaie ii.0. 2)... -- Webster Street P. # 
Coleman, Mary A..-...-..- Washing’n St. G. * 
Coleta, puomas T).......|/Franklin -P.22tz=- Principal .- 


Newton Street G.|Assistant —_ 


es 


Cone, Anna G 
Conover, Margaret D 


_...|Lawrence St. G_- 


foqever, ousie: Bo... ...- State; oie aes 2 8 
Prerauactas 2). {ete Central Ave. G_- fd 
Cooper,. Rebecca_ ...-.-..- South roth St. P. “s 


Cornwell, Gertie L Marshall Sts P22 
Cory, Mrs, Catharine B._|James Street Ind.|Principal _- 
Cottrell, Katharine__.._..|Burnet Street G./Assistant _- 


Gout, fliza Al... ......|Summer Ave. P.|/H’d Ass’nt- 
Conleemannans Mi. 222} High 22202. 2k. 3d Ass’nt__- 
Courtois, Trinette H. ._.|Burnet Street P__|Assistant -- 
Crades ee lioray- Ph. M...|High 2. so22s./224 Ist Ass’nt_- 


Crane, Emma S..........|/Burnet Street P.jAssistant -- 


pane Pee HONISe 5. a as. Camden Street P. roa 
Crane; Helen’ S.....-s..- Washington St. P. xs 
Crater, Mrs. Georgia B_--|Marshall St. P.--|V. Principal 


.|Burnet Street G_-_ 
JERR AS eT Webster Street’G. 
_|Miller Street P_-_|Assistant -- 


Croeby}-ether J)... . 
Curtis, Annie E 
Curtis, Giara? 1% :.i.—. 


o6 


rat 


..|Monmouth St. P. 
Washing’n St. G. 
.|Washing’n St. G.|1st Assn’t-- 


4e 


Dana, Caroline R. 
Day, Annie C 
Day, Margaret A. - : 
Dnata ilies fot 22. Morton Street G. 
Dean, Hester B South 8th St. P_.|Assistant -- 
Dean, Margaretta__......|Roseville Ave. P. nh 

Dean, M. Ida.--.- .|Morton Street G.|V. Principal 
Dearie; Jean Ac...._.-.-- Camden Street P./Assistant -- 
Deidrick, Hortense ._..../South 8th St. P.. ps 


66 


Welsno. eaura C. .....3./Walnut:St..P.... “f 
Dettmer, juliets.¢.: .-24.|Franklin P..:2-: i 
Dey, Lurena.___- __...|Newton Street P.|H’d Ass’nt- 
Dickerson, Laura peeety Golored: £2520 23° Assistant _- 


v.| Lawrence St.°P 
Central Ave. G.. 
Burnet Street G. 
Webster Street P. 
Sine Washington St. G 
Dougall, Elizabeth W-_-./Summer Ave. G_|1st Ass’nt-. 
Dougall, Mary A South 8th St. G__|V. Principal 
Dougall, Wm. A., A.M-.--|South roth St. Int. Principal or 
Dougherty. Henry J 18th Avenue G_-_- 

Drake, Belle South roth St. P_'Assistant 


Dodge, Rami iy... .- 
Donnelly, Anna T 
Donnelly, Mary M 
Doremus, Eliza).C).......-- 
Doremus, Jessie K 


6 


6é 


of 


ee 


4 


ADDRESS. 


Avondale, N. J. 
74 State st. 
500 Washington st, 
23 Kearny st. 
119 Wickliffe st. 
45 Division pl. 
45 Division pl. 
69 Eighth ave. 
25 Hill st. 
162 Garside st. 
51 Bleecker st. 
g Fulton st. 
58 Mt. Pleasant ave 
58 Mt. Pleasant ave 
68 Burnet st. 
464 Orange st. 
53 Halsey st. 
g5 W. Kinney st. 
95 W. Kinney st. 
17 Court st. 
35 Burnet ‘st. 
34 Everg’n p., E. O. 
16 Cottage st. 


4816 Walnut st. 
28 Parkhurst st: 
28 Parkhurst st. 


154 State st. 


256 No. Seventh st. 
256 No. Seventh st. 
54 State st. 

66 Bloomfield ave. 
321 South Tenth st. 
168 Clinton ave. 
318 Belleville ave. 
206 First st. 

108 Mechanic st. 

37 Burnet st. 

205 No. Fourth st. 
205 No. Fourth st. 
23816 Belleville ave 
23816 Belleville ave 
360 Bank st. 

360 Bank st. 

213 South Sixth st. 
135 Badger ave. 


20 Centre st. 
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TEACHERS—COonrtTmINUED.. 


NAME. 


Drew, Minnie I 
Drummond, Adelaide-..- 
Duncan, Lucy G 
Duna, Alice «Misuse. Us 
Dunn, Katherine F.._.. 
Dunnell, Anna C. 
Durand, 75, ee Vveline 2. o: 
Dusenberry, Emily T 


Eagles, Annie McLeod.---- 
Egbert, Edna C 
Elder, L. Louise 
Ellis, Griselda 
BAIS S. AWocnN the eae tata 
LM) dad eq eee Me gages 
Enders, J. Virginia 
Eunson, Sarah A 


Fawcett, Sara A 
Felix, Mary 
Felts, Florence 
Fine, GCartie 4128-4 poi 
Finter, imma. a us... - 
Fithian, Emma I 
Fitzgerald, Jennie B 
Fletcher sAlice: Mia!) lor. 
Forbes, Mrs. Isabella-.--. 
Force, Frances C 
Forman, George 
Forster, Millie A 
Forte Pred. OW asa: oe sae 
Fowler, Helen M 
Foxcroft, Jennie I 
Freer, Lucy M 


Garabrant, Laurilla 
Garrabrant, Anna L 
Gaston, Kate Z 
(sachs  aeziG ieee ae nee 
Gemar, Jennie A 
Geraghty, Linda M 
Giffin, Clarence S 
Gilman: E(\Giicuee: 
Gillott, Jessie 
Gillott, Mrs. M. 
GleasonaGuiblet five an tae 
Glover, iPloracd: sseic ll 
Goble, Harriet W. R-_.. 


Augusta-_ 


SCHOOL. RANK. 
So. Market Ste Assistant a 
Roseville Ave. P- 
Newton Street P- 
Wickliffe Street P 
13th Avenue P.-_ 
South 8th St. P_.|V. Principal 
18th Avenue P__-_|Assistant -- 
18th Avenue G_-_ s, 


ee 
“6 


Ce 


Central Avenue P “ 
Morton Street P-. 
South 8th St. G_- 
Camden Street P_ 
Music Teacher-_--|Special .__--. 
Lafayette Ste Assistant sap 
Camden Street P_ 

18th Avenue P_.- 


ee 


ce 


ee 


13th Avenue Boles 
Central Avenue P 


wee ee wee ee 


‘lrst Ass’nt_- 
eee Pisin? Principal - 
Central Ave. G_.|Assistant _- 
State Street P__.. i 


High Annex edAss nt. 


Walnut Street P_|Assistant __ 
Webster Street Glist Ass’nt_- 
South 8th St. G_- Assistant oe 
So. Market St. P_ , 
Hamburg Pi. Int. 
Morton Street G_ 
Hawkins Street P|Principal _- 
Ist Ass’ Hi. 


ee 


im 


_-/Summer Ave. P_- 


ADDRESS. 


255 South Eighth st. 
33 Myrtle ave. 

140 Elm st. 

71 South Eleventh st 
466 High st. © 
84Lindenav, Blmf’d 
424 Washington st. 
86 Orchard st. 


273-Hiz iss, 

58 Fair st. 

g6 South Eleventh st 
186 South Sixth st. 


1177 Quincy, Br’klyn 


148 Washingtonst. 
14r Bank st. 
120 Sherman ave, 


481 Broad st. 

gt Sherman ave. 

51 Howard st. 

98 Central ave. 

108 Congress st. 

41 Pacific st. 

182 Brunswick st. 
183 Fairmount ave. 
226 Fairmount ave. 
16 Thomas st. 

274 South Eighth st. 
1001 Broad st. 

.|33 South Tenth st. 
37 Lombardy pl. 

13 Carteret st. 

58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


132 Prospect st. 

29 North Ninth st. 
192 Roseville ave, 
99 Union st. 

203 Main st., E. O. 
110 Bleecker st. 

73 Court st. 

212 So. Orange ave 


-|34 Jay st. 


34 Jay st. 


206 Garside st. 
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TEACHERS—COnrtTINUED. 


NAME. 


Gogl, Claribel 
Goldsmith, Julia 
Gore, Belle M 
Gould, Frances V 
Gould, Sarah M 
isreen; Agnes B.... .-...2- 
Greene, Clara W 
Greenhalgh, Mary Abbie-_ 
Gregory, Virginia G 
Grice, Edith E 
Grover-:isabel. Gc... 2+. 


Haines, Florence Li ..-.: 
Hall, Juliet N 
Hallock, J. A 
Paton sarah’ hi... =. 
Hampton, Belle 
Hancock, Phebe 
Hand, Lydia W 
Hanson, F. H 
Haring, Florence A 
Haring, Frances M 
Harris, Laura L 
Hartstall, Rose 


ee ee ee ee Ke 


—-—--+-- se eo ewe 


Haskell, Mary G 
Hatcher, Ida M 
Haulenbeck, Caroline Y-- 
Healy, M. Adelaide 
Healy, Julie W 
Henderson, Annie 
Hennion, Mary A---.---- 
Hennion, Mary P 
Henson, Ellen A 
Hevey, Mollie E 
Piller utadies coo... 
Hill, Lillie A 
Hilton Malwa... .-- -- 
Hochkins, Carrie E 
Hochkins, Julia L- 
Holloway, Julia S 
Hollum, Margaret 
Hoppaugh, Abbie J 
Hoppaugh, AnnieO - . 
Hopping, Susie C 
Horschel, Jeanette T 
Horn, Matilda 


SCHOOL. 


(ranklins Pecos 
‘Monmouth St. P- 
Summer Ave. G- 
South 8th St. P_- 
‘Webster Street G 
(Chestnut St. G_-- 
Up ai ai) eae 
18th Avenue P__- 
‘(Camden Street P-_ 

South 8th St. P_- 
Washington St.G 


Monmouth St. P- 
Hawkins Street P 
Webster Street G_ 
Webster Street P 
Newton Street P-_ 
Lawrence St. G_. 
Morton Street G- 
‘Washington St. G 
Franklin P 
‘Summer Ave. G. 
Miller Street G_- 
Normal & Train’g 
Training Dep’t- 
‘Franklin P 
‘Oliver Street G_- 
Roseville Ave. P-_ 


Miller Street P.- 

Hamburg Place P 
Chestnut Street G 
Summer Ave. P. 
Roseville Ave. P-_ 
Wickliffe Street P 


_'Camden Street P_ 


Camden Street P_ 
South roth St. P- 
Central Avenue P 
‘Lawrence St. P-- 
Washing’n St. G. 


‘Oliver Street G_- 
Hamburg Pl. P-- 
South roth St. P- 
Monmouth St. P- 


‘Oliver Street G__|-~ 


Assistant _ 


os 
ce 
ce 
ce 


ce 


309 Broad st. 

18 Pine st. 

310 Summer ave, 
50 Ninth ave. 

120 Garside st. 
41 Broad st. 


V. Principal|17 West Park st. 
Assistant 13/227. High:st. 


ce 


(a 


ce 


te 


66 No. Eleventh st. 
443 Seventh ave. 
97 Court st. 


34 Franklin st. 
I4 Quitman st. 


Principal _.|106 Bloomfield ave. 
Assistant __|106 Bloomfield ave. 


of 


351 Plane st. 


V. Principal|4o Columbia st. 
Assistant __|Orange ave,Irv’gt’n 


Principal 
Assistant -- 


ae 


ce 


ce 


“6 


ist: Ass’nt_- 


Assistant ~- 
se 


ee 


‘6 


H’d, Assn’t. 
Assistant .- 


ee 


Central Ave. P_-|V. Principal 
Walnut Street P_ Assistant = 


_|Heller Parkway. 
309 Summer ave. 
174 Summer ave. 
50 Miller st. 


16 Stirling st. 

5 Clay st. : 
58 So. Seventh st. 
79 No. Eleventh st. 
70 Brunswick st. 
70 Brunswick st. 
155 Wright st. 

49 Columbia st. 
351 Belleville ave. 
568 Orange st. 

108 Belleville ave. 
33 Clinton ave. 

33 Clinton ave. 
247 So. Eighth st. 
253 So. Eighth st. 
253 South Eighth st. 
186 Washington st. 
175 James st. 

29 Cottage st. 

29 Cottage st. 

10 Pacific st. 

981g Green st 

66 Sherman Ave. 
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TEACHERS—COonrTINUED. 


NAME SCHOOL. RANK, 
HovewiiE se @o Ale, Phidby tig h pions sae Rrintipal?s: 
Howard; AnnacMeku os 13th Avenue P___|Assistant _- 
Howell, Pamela -:.....--- Summer Ave. G-|Assistant _- 
Hutchings, Carrie C... -|Walnut St. P__-.|H’d Ass’nt_ 
Hutchings, Emma L_-_--- Newton Street P_|V. Principal 
Hynes, Sarasks mice So. Market St. P_|Assistant -- 


sé 


_.|Hamburg PI. Int_ 

Elliot Street P _- 
18th Avenue P__-|V. Principal 
Morton Street P_|H’d Ass’nt-_ 


lit; Co Blanche ss 
Ingalls; BertharvBbiet ssl oy 
Ingalsbe, Caroline A 
Issler, Emma A 


ae 


Jackson piiattie Gi os 
Jenkinson, Harriet K_-- 
Johnson, Alice E 
Johnson; Atice: Ie ul. uke 
Johnson, Alyda B 18th Avenue P_. . 
Johnson, Caroline...2 2% 18th Avenue GS. ey 
Johnson, Jane. E.._-. ....)Normal& Train’g 

Normal Dep’t_-|V. Principal 
Johnson, Mrs. M. Louisa_|James Street Ind-|Assistant -- 
JONES AAU AL ee eee 4}Hambure (Pipes: 
Joralemon, Della Miller*:Street) P 
Summer Ave. P_- 


Washington St. P Assistant oe 
2ilState(Sireet Pas 

So. Market St. P_|V. Principal 
Morton Street G_!Assistant _- 


Camden Street P_ ~ 

High testers tS. 1st Ass’nt-- 
Keene bdinah Joao oes Monmouth St. P-_|Assistant _- 
Kempej>Augusta. rt 225: Monmouth St. P-_ “f 
Kempt Eek Mince? 2353 Summer Ave. G.|1Ist Ass’nt-- 
Kennedy, J. Wilmer _..- _|Miller Street G__|Principal_-- 
Kent, Caroline J....... -|James Street Ind_|Assistant _- 
Kerns, M. Lizzie.........|Burnet Street G__|1st Ass’nt_- 
Kinsey, Elizabeth D Lawrence St. G_- os 
Kirkpatrick, Mary D_-~--- Walnut Street P_ Assistant x 
Kitchell, Agnes..........|Webster St. G._- 

Klotz, Elizabeth D_.._...|Franklin P 


KaiserrCamiewsA Ad sce 
Kayser, Charles F 


LabitauxjAglaé Lye... ulBurnetStreet Fo ts 
Landmesser, Elizabeth -- - State Street P__- ee 
Law, DaisyiM ¥i 2622 2220 Oliver Street P-- 
Lawrence, Mary_.-_-_-.--- Burnet Street G_list Ass’nt_- 
Lawrence, Minnie J Washing’n St. G_ 2) 

Layland; Alice: Mect-. 22 Elliot Street P ._|Assistant -- 
Layton. Julia N........--|Miller Street P_./V. Principal 
Leary, E. Theresa ...-...]Hawkins St. P__-|Assistant -- 
Leary; Grace! Me. 3)... .27.'Morton stiect Ps ‘ 


se 


ADDRESS, 


30 Orleans st. 

156 William st. 

120 Third ave. 

58 Hamilton st. 
South Orange, N. J. 
43 Clinton st. 


189 Walnut st. 

42 No. Eleventh st. 
50 East Kinney st. 
32 Nelson pl. 


88 Wakeman ave. 
24 Baldwin st. 

96 Ridgewood ave. 
21 Ninth ave. 

53 Crawford st. 

278 Academy st. 


19 Bathgate pl. 

18 S. Thirteenth st,. 
204 New st. 

25 Johnson ave. 

119 Chester ave. 


272 South Ninth st. 


52 Nelson pl. 


102 Warren st. 
13216 Court st. 

39% Sixth ave. 

3 Emmet st. 

102 Ridgewood ave. 
21 Halsey st. 

10 South st. 

132 Prospect st. 

247 Broad st. 

26 State st. 


47 Burnet st. 

47 Plane st. 

24 Mulberry pl. 

35 Nichols st. 

53 Academy st. 

45 Eighth ave. 
South Orange, N. J. 
83 Columbia st. 

83 Columbia st. 


Ae i= 
TEACHERS—ConrtTINUvUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. 
Deaiwerieuen fe. 0... =~. Lawrence St. G__|Assistant -. 
Leary Margaret A i:.....- 13th Avenue Paz. hy 
Lenmaneminnie. ... 22.2: Southestreet Mule a 
Leyden, -Eliza; Ph.M...-.. PSOE nah 2252 Ist Ass’nt--| 
Pope a biilie Tiss... .- Wickliffe St. P__-|Assistant __| 
Pesee wiGA Lis. 2S. lS. Wickliffe St. An’x . 
Loweree, Edith M.___._--. 18th Avenue P__- se 
ewig. wnase’. O°... 2 Normal & Train’g 

Train’g Dept-- ss 
Lnaiow, 1... belle.:...c2 Oliver.-Sts PL_.-- Li 
IHEP EVLA NNAS 6. oS6.~ 2 Seuth roth St. P_ Me 
Mima PNGAnY IEE os 20S CUiVOT wot, seek ne oe 
Maclure,. David... 2...-.- Chestnut St. G-..|/Principal -- 
Martin, Adelyn C_._....-|Chestnut St. G.-|Assistant -- 
Marin dite Oeco... .. Hamburg PI. P-_- aS 
i thea eb. td Walnut, stzPosX ~ 
Siem eas ess... ._..|Marshall St. Poo i: 
Martin, May Axford.-_-.__. Oliver! Street. G.. ss 
Marvin, Amy H~_.......-- Miller Street P_- i 
Mathews, B. C., A.M..... High coc. eee. Ist Ass’nt.. 
McClelland, Annie H..--|/South toth St. P_|Assistant ~~ 
McClure, Joanna M.----- South toth St. P- ry | 
McClure, Rebecca... -.--- Newton Street G_|rst Ass’nt_- 
MeCrtea wary blll... ... South roth St. P_|Assistant _- 
McDonald, Elizabeth B...|Hawkins St. P_-_- ay 
McElhose, Harriet E..--.- So. Market St. P. a 
McHugh; Abbie:P 5... 222. North 7th St. P. -|Principal ~~. 
McIntyre, Adelina__..--- Colored, Oh Ur 4 Assistant __ 
Mciee, vane hus iro... . South rtoth St. P_ AS 
McKeon, “Annie..-.... 2. Lawrence St. P._|V. Principal) 
McLeod,jEunice..A... 2.2 . Elliot Street P --/Principal -- 
McNary, Sarah, J... ..-./Normal & Train’g 

Normal Dep’t_.|Assistant -. 
MicNeml Mary. Ai-....-- North 7th Sturhi 
Meeker sarah’ L..._...:.|Lafayette St. P.. “3 
Merer omermrees..-..-..|\ Lafayette. St..P_- os 
BLerryre poi aise Ole... 202 High Annex..-_.- 3d Ass’nt.- 
Mérre ona wie. ee 2. L Burnet Street P_.|Assistant -- 
Diieels: ecsie iy... . Webster St..G i: oy 
Millen, Emma: J: ).....- South 8th St. G_- Y 
Miller, Adelaide D....--- Lock ‘Street: P22 $ 
Miller, Annie: Mi... ----- Chestnut St. P__|V. Principal) 
Miller, Carolina D_----.- Wickliffe Street P|/Assistant -. 
Miller, Mattie M. __..-..|Walnut Street P-_ $F 
Miller, M. Ella... .....|Newton Street G. i | 


Mills sLydiacAes, As. 2228 2 Lafayette St. G.- a 


ADDRESS. 


83 Columbia st. 
83 Columbia st. 


211 Thomas st. 


374 Summer ave. 
73 Warren st. 


36 Rankin st. 


111 Fourth Ave. 


272-30: st), jer City. 
212 Summer ave. 
249 North Sixth st, 


312 Summer ave. 
193 South Sixth st. 
24 Astor st. 

16 Oak st. 

11 East Park st. _ 
16 Oak st. 

98 Green st. 

83 Vanderpool st. 
36 Kearny st. 

163 Fairmount ave. 
226 Fairmount ave. 
226 Fairmount ave. 
g2 Astor Sst. 

169 Elm st. 

28 Brill st. 

162 Garside st. 

80 Bank st. 

213 Fairmount ave. 
39 State st. 

66 Taylor st. 


tor Pacific st. 
329 No. Seventh st. 
17 Oak st. 

19 Lombardy st. 
19 Lombardy st. 
19 Lombardy st. 
230 Garside st. 
99 Congress st. 
137 Bank st. 

33 Orchard st. 
na7 Gank: sts 

214 Mulberry st. 
50 Nelson pl. 

54 Elizabeth ave. 
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te 


‘TEACHERS—ContTInvueEp, 


Mock Kateiit 0 2o eee 
Moore; Elizabethved.) su ot 
Moore, Elizabeth N 
Moore, Hannah 
Moore, Lizzie Adee. Sik 
Moore, iM» Alicen aa cae. 
Moorhouse, Mary J---.- 
Morehouse, Carrie E_-_--- 
Morgane minrageea seo ae 
Morgan, Maria E 
Morris, M. Jennie 
Morrison, Ida J 
Mullison, Harriet W_.._-- 
Murphy, Eliza __. 
Moyer, KE Wa caus Taye tae 
Myrick, Eliza J 


eee ee ew 


Nebinger, Mary G_.__.... 
Olmstead, Mary, A. Bu... 
O’ Rourke, Mary A 
Ortland, Emma E 
Osborne, Clara L 


i 


Parker, Isabel A 
Parker, Mary M 
Peck eA delaites’ oe 2 
Peals nAmeliarvils.c csc wb 
Peer) E.i Jane 
Peters; Minniewds., 2s 
Pierson, to lizas Hess EL: 
Poinier, Alice B., A. B_-- 
Potter; Salonly. ee 
Price, (Lilliangs 
Price, Mary H 
Provest,.A nna ove 
Putnam, Ella E 


Quinlan, James M., A.M~_ 
Quinlan, Margaret G_____ 


Rasch, Margaret A 
Reévepatila yAlssiaceis oe | 
Reeve, .M:. Emma oe. ic. 
Reeve, Nellie E __- 
Reeve, Virginia R 
Richards, Lucy A 
Richards, Mary H 


SCHOOL. 


13th Avenue P__. 
18th Avenue P_-_. 
Hamburg Pl, P_- 
South Street P_.- 


South Street P_-_|Assistant -. 
Miller Street G_- se 
-|Lafayette St. G_.|H’d Ass’nt_| 
Miller Street G_-_|Assistant 2. 
Newton Street G_|1st Ass’nt__| 
Central Ave. G_-|V: Principal 
Miller Street G_-_|1st Ass’nt_- 
Summer Ave. P_|Assistant _. 
Clover Street Ind.|Principal _- 


Summer Ave. G_ 
State Street P___- 


A 


RANK. | | 


ssistant __ 
‘ 


‘ 


| 
66 | 


V. Principal 


V. Principal 


Elliot Street P _.|H’d Ass’nt- 
Chestnut Street P|Assistant _- 
Highoh: 22g geen Ist Ass’nt_. 
Hamburg Pl. P__/Assistant -- 
18th Avenue G__-_ AS 
Monmouth St. P_ sé 
Burnet Street P-_ © 
South Street P___| $s 
Miller Street G__|/1st Ass’nt.- 
13th Avenue P__-_|Assistant __ 
18th Avenue G_-|r1st Ass’nt_. 
Wickliffe St. An’x! Assistant __ 
Lawrence St. G-- Af 
High Annex-._-__. 3d Ass‘nt...- 
Washington St. PV. Principal 
Morton Street P_|Assistant —_ 
Monmouth St. P-_ re 
Elliot Street P __ eS 
Highs 3d Ass’mt __| 
Highpi. oles eee Ist Ass’nt_-_| 
Elliot Street P _.|Assistant —- 
r8th Avenue P___| ~, 
Hamburg Pl. P_- : 
Burnet Street G_. f 
South Street P_-._| s 
State Street P.... Si 
Elliot Street P __ % | 
High +. cis al\ad+ Ass ot | 


ADDRESS. 


87 Wickliffe st. 

96 Sherman ave, 
41 Essex st. 

118 Miller st. 

140 Emmet st. 

24 Wakeman ave. 
221 Mulberry st. 
70 Mutray st. 

18 Mercer st. 

122: No, Sixthist 
132 Penns’iv’niaave 
40 Wakeman ave. 
14514 Elizabethave. 
337 Summer ave. 

8 State st. 

170 High st. 


504A Washingtonst. 


17 West Park st. 
o8 Washington st. 
43 West st. 

83 Court st. 


2 Halsey st. 

107 Thomas st. 
122 Brunswick st. 
137 Court st. 

127 Arlington st. 
328 High st. 

221 Mulberry st. 
41 South st. 

14 Linden st. 

14 Linden st. 

303 Belleville ave. 
323 Summer ave, 
66 Oriental st. 


506 Summer ave. 
506 Summer ave. 


167 Boyd st. 
110% Bleecker st. 
11 Linden st. 

139 Brunswick st. 
89 New st. 

21 Tavlor st. 
21-Taylor st. 


ES/ 


TEACHERS—ConriNnueD. 


NAME. 


Richardson, Marion 
Righter, Marietta 
Riley, Margaret R..-.. 
Roberts, Grace. A 
Roche, Kate 
Romaine, Mary E 
Ryer, Gertrude E 


Sandy, Wm. C 
Sargeant, Ada E 
ma yreusiise it, 230. .5..52 
Bayre,.t. Louise: --..-- 
Sayre, Laura B 


mavre, lien Gs fo. -) 23542) 


Scarlett, Augustus 
Scatietty Sarah B.-+- 1-2 
Schenck, Bessie Goo J ecice 
“Schneider, Emma D 
Benuite, “ottortl s.r asso 
Schwab, Clara 
Shepard, Edwin 
Sherwood, Mrs. Isadore M. 
Simpson, Amy 
Sipp, Emma F 
Skinner, M. Adaline 
Sloan Sarah J 
Smatiey, Flora E+. ...-.-..- 
Smith, Mrs.-C. L. D 
Smith, Elizabeth J 
Smith, Emily A 
Smith, Emma J 
Smith, Mrs. Fannie W---- 
Smith, Ida E 
Smith, Martha C_. 
Snow, MayG 
Soden, Anna M 
Sonn, George C 
Sonn, Lydia K 
Sneéer,vAgdes: Go... Leecs 
Speer, Matilda J 
Spinning, Maria L 
Squire, M. Irene 


eee Kee ee eee 


Starkweather, Minnie C__. 


Steele, Fannie 
Steele, Susie 
Stephens, Carrie V 
Stickney, M. Ada 


ameestrecane == 


.|Houston Street P. 


«|South Street P_--| 


SCHOOL. 


RANK. 


/ 
ADDRESS, 


‘Chéstnut Siraat P 
‘So. Market St. G- 


Central Avenue P 
Oliver Street. G_. 
‘Miller Street G_- 
‘South 8th Street G 


ite bite eo 
‘Bloomfield Ave. P 
Wickliffe Street Pp 
Franklin P 
‘Camden Street P. 
13th Avenue P__- 
South 8th St. G.. 
‘Roseville Ave. P- 
Northiythsoti Pes 
(Fratiklin: Peta. 2 
‘Morton Street G. 
‘Marshail St. P_-- 
Oliver Street G_- 
High Annex 
Franklin P 
‘Chestnut St. 
South ioth St. P- 
Webster Street P- 
Newton Street G_ 
Latayettezsty.G_. 
South roth St. P- 
South toth St. Int. 
Chestnut Street G, 
Newton Street G- 
Morton Street G- 


see 


Morton Street P- 
18th Avenue P_-.- 
High 
State Street P-.-- 
Morton Street P_ 
ir8th Avenue G_.-. 
Morton Street G- 
Monmouth St. P-_ 
Burnet Street P_. 
Oliver otreet, (r.| 
‘Oliver Street G-- 
‘South toth St. Int. 


Assistant _-|13 Penns’l’nia ave. 


6 


68 Mt. Pleasant ave 


H’d Ass’nt_|100 Pacific st. 
Assistant ..|56 Wright st. 


6s 


Ist Ass’nt- 


6é 


39 Chestnut st. 


'V. Principal|23 Chestnut st. 
.|38 Nelson pl. 


18 Burnet st. 


Assistant -.|I92 Summer ave. 


Principal 


_.|368 Bank st. 


Assistant __|186 Belleville ave. 


V. Principal|7 Pulaski st., 
‘Assistant -- 
_.|56 So. Eleventh st. 


Principal 
Assistant 
V. Principal 
Principal 


[Assistant -- 


Principal -- 


Itst Ass’nt_- 


Assistant —_- 


.ltst Ass’nt_- 


Assistant —- 


'V. Principal 


Assistant —- 

V. Principal 

Assistant __ 
66 

V. Principal 
sé 

Assistant -- 
a6 


«¢ 
6 


Ist Ass’nt~ 
Assistant __ 


ce 


6é 


ist Assnt <2 
Assistant <x 
ee 
TStLASS fit. - 
V. Principal 
Assistant -- 


Morton Street P- 


of 


E20: 
19 Fulton st. 


56 So. Eleventh st. 


..|50 Ne. Eleventh st. 


252 Belleville ave. 


._-|37 Hillside ave. 


498 Washington st. 
77 Court st. 

3 Linden st. 

9716 Garside st. 

8r Orchard st. 

106 Lafayette st. 

94 Bloomfield ave. 
212 Fairmount ave. 
177 Quitman st. 

118 Hunterdon st. 
44 Murray st. 

18 Franklin st. 

122 Wickliffe st. 

22 Richmond st. 

81 Penns’lvaniaave 
31 Kearny st. 

95 Sherman ave. 


.|285 Belleville ave. 


71 Belleville ave. 
45 Astor st. 

45 Astor st. 

33 Franklin st. 

26 Nelson pl. 

55 Mulberry st. 

128 Monmouth st. 
128 Monmouth st. 
'58 Mt. Pleasant ave 


65 South Orangeave 
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TEACHERS —ContTINu_Eb. 


NAME. SCHOOL. 


Stites, Belle S 
StitessOtea Meo wee ee 
Stout, Mrs. Helen Lis. 
Straus/*Ame@lial si. Joe 
Sitieby, 0M aiyce Ge Or Joe 
Stringer, Elizabeth M_-_-. 
Stirciss Bama Wet. cece 
sutphens.fulia Acs). 2220) 
Sweasy, M. Augusta... .. 


Lafayette St... Po: 
Lafayette St) Pax 
Monmouth St. P-_ 
Morton Street P_ 
Webster Street P_ 
Washington St.G 
State Street P__- 
Miller Street P_- 


rs 


Training Dep’t. 


Symons, Evelyn S Oliver Street P._- 


Gaylor YA 7A.) Bue 
way lors Klorencet. .< 12 
Laylor, "Geo, Ooo. a2 
Waylor,“sarah GHA Ls. TS 
Berwilliper)s [eis tiso 023 
hacker; GS) trig 
Thomas, Emily B--. 
Thompson, Elizabeth L__. 
Thompson, Hattie 
Thompson, Nellie B 
Thurber, Lewis W_...---.: 
Tillard, Albertina G 
Tompkins, Florence.-..-- 
Pucker LigziesD fey os 
Turner, Ada M 


Highes2oo2ruees 
Ssouth-8th Ste Pe: 
..-|Central Ave. G.- 
South 8th St. G_-_ 
Newton Street G- 
High.n oa eeee 
Colored: 2a2 
Lafayette St. G_. 
r8th Avenue P_._| 
Washington St. G 
South Street P___| 
Roseville Ave. P_ 
Newton Street P_ 
Oliver Street P.. 
dawkins Street P 


-2 ee eee ew = = 


Umbach, Minnie L_.__._- 
Wreck, Aine ee ie tee 
Utter Ellas Dey foci 


Miller Street G_- 
So. Market St. G- 
30. Market St. P- 


Monmouth St. P_ 
i8th Avenue P_-_ 
Newton Street P-_ 
Monmouth St. P. 
Chestnut St. G-.. 
13th Avenue P__. 


Van Houten, Lizzie L..-- 
Van Houten, Sadie E 
Van Ness, E. May 
Van Ness, Helen M..---- 
Van Nortwick, Cornelia A. 
Millet Mula alo aoe airs 
Vovet, (AThOld vee oS ae Camden Street P. 
Vosburgh, Minnie Commerce St. P_ 
Vreeland, Mrs. Agnes A__|/Central Avenue G 
Vreeland, M. Louisa Normal & Train’g 

Train’g Dep’t_- 


Ward, Jessie E 
Ward, Mary E 


Hamburg pl. P_-| 
50. Market St. G- 


Normal & Train’g'. 


RANK. 


Assistant .- 
V. Principal 
Assistant _- 


oe 


6c 


PsteAss nt. 
Assistant _- 
Principal .-. 
MegtASs NE. 2 
Principal _- 
‘Ist Ass’nt -- 
Assistant __ 
Ist Ass’nt_- 
Assistant __ 
TstiAss nt. 
Principal -- 
Assistant. .- 


oe 
ee 


66 


‘Ist Ass’nt —- 
Principal -- 
Assistant —_. 


se 


V. Principa! 

Principal _- 

Assistant -. 
ee 

V. Principal 


Assistant _. 


ADDRESS. 


rol Jefferson st. 
Iol Jefferson st. 
173 Quitman st. 
28 Central ave. 
68 Park pl. 

51 Avon ave. 

198 Plane st. 

178 Brunswick st. 


122 Wickliffe st. 
184 Walnut st. 


28 Nelson pl. 

52 Roseville ave. . 
69 Sherman ave. 

34 Elizabeth ave. 
228 South Sixth st. 
71 Kearny st. 

741 Broad st. 

48 East Kinney st. 
102 Pennsyl’nia ave 
ro2 Pennsyl’nia ave 
116 Stone st. 

253 Roseville ave. 
37 Lincoln ave. 

22 Miller st. 

14 Aqueduct pl. 


71 Emmet st. 
244 Lafayette st. 
[12 Green st. 


34 Avon ave. 
35 Wright st. 
159 Bruuswick st. 
136 Vionmounth st. 
(73 Quitman st. 
180 Washington st. 
336 Waverly:ave. 
25 Plane st. 
13 Penns’l’nia ave. 


g State st. 


31 Sussex ave. 


V. Principal] )t South Tenth st. 
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TEACHERS—ContTinu_Ep. 


= 


NAME. 


Weary oatah ay, + 
Webner, Amilla___- 
Weil, Esther Siren hat 


_ SCHOOL. 


4 ae Washington St. P = 


Whitfield, M. Eliza__..._._]Walnut Street P_ ts 
Widmer, Josephine A.__.|Hamburg Pl. P_. te 
munans: mma RR... .5_- Monmouth St. P- rs 
Pere Oe. tesco. fe Summer Ave. P-_- ee 
Willis, Mrs. Martha S_.__-/Summer Ave. G- 


Wilson, Albert B.- -- 
Wilson, Susie M-_-- 
Winans, Lizzie H-_- 


wood,-ClaravA.... 
Wood, Elvie A_.-:. . 
Woodward, Emma F 
World. Mary-_._.-.- 


Wyckoff, Elizabeth 


rh 6 OF Eh 
Woung, Alice \E.—,- 
Young, Amelia R-- 


Young, Mary Pes 
JAA Te A Ee re 


tye AMUeHotreetr . fe 


Yi thors Morton Street P- as 
Lees North 7th St. P_. > 
se South 8th St. oe. = 
Se aay Ofte Ok ar 2. vt 

2. South, Street’ PU. 4 


i Normal & Train’g] . 


Train’g Dep’t-.- 


ite? oe OULD Otreet tose a 


._.-.-.-|Hawkins Street/P ey 


RANK. 


Ist Ass’nt_- 
Taihe Avene Ee erincipal: 
Monmouth St. P_|Assistant _- 
tina. . Marshall. Sei P.o: re 
bere » Lawrence St.-P-. be 
RA Watayette: oti: P<) ss 


ADDRESS. 


Clover Street Ind Assistant at 6 Park ai 
ee eiwes Roseville Ave. P-_ 

fh moat Chestnut Street P oe 
yeaa A, oat South 8th St. G_- ie 
moet bey Newton Street G-_ . 
aL gh South toth St. P- wi 


73 North Fourth st. 
12 Cottage st. 

55 Myrtle ave. 

40 Eighth ave. 

24 Franklin st. 

17 Court st. 

106 Pennington st. 
21 Hillside ave. 

38 Warren st. 

377 Summer ave. 
377 Summer ave. 
198 Littleton ave. 
27 Monmouth st. 
20 Court st. 

23 Court st. 

38 Grove st.’ 

38 Grove st. 

42 Eighth ave. 

256 No. Seventh st. 
109 No. Seventh st. 


58 Pacific st. 
295 East Kinney st. 


74 Fourth ave, 
295 East Kinney st. 


53 South st. 


4 “4 7 
oe van 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


ADOPTED NOVEMBER ‘30TH, 1888. 


TO TAKE EFFECT DECEMBER IST, 1888. 


REVISED JULY 25TH, 1890, AUGUST 28TH AND NOVEMBER 27TH, 1891. 


—— 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, 


Princiwal— Male... o.oo 
Normal Department— 
Vice-Principal — Female _.___.| 


Ist Year 


Training Department— 
Vice-Principal—Female_.___. 
Assistant—Female 


HIGH SCHOOL. | 


Prncipal—Male 2.251 .yi =| 
First Assistant—Male 
Second Assistant—Male.__-__- | 
Vice-Principal—Female ___--__| 
First Assistant—Female_-_ __ 


Second Assistant—Female-..| 
Third Assistant—Female 


Teacher in charge of full divis-, 


ion Senior Class 


Teacher in charge of German_}. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Principal—Male 
Vice-Principal—Male 
Vice-Principal—Female 
Head-Assistant—Female 


+First Assistant—Female--.. | 


Assistant—Female. . 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


I,200 CO 


Princing—Malé .. ooos%.- 2 += eee ae 


Vice-Principal— Female 
Assistant—Female 


800 CO 


2d Year. 


$2,000 00 
T,300 00 


800 00 
700 OO 


2,500 0O 
2,000 OO 
I,3C0 00 
I 800 0O 
I,200 00 
1,000 00 

goo 0O 


1,500 00 
1,500 00 


2,0CO 00 
1,200 CO 
I,000 00 
800 OO 
750 CO 
*650 00 


2,000 00 
goo 00 
*650 00 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—ConrTInvuep. 


Ist Year.| 2d Year. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Principal-Mateéetin. <0 te Aci meme oe ee ee 
Principal (6 classes and up- 

wards)—Female 
Principal (less than 6 classes)— 

Pemale-6 oe eeu eee st Wear hee 
Vice-Principal—Female 
Head Assistant—Female_._-- 
Assistant — Female 


ee 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Principal—Female 
Assistant—Female 


a es ee es er aes 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


Principal— Male 
Assistant—Female 


SPECIAL. 


wee ew ee we lee ewe eee ee 


Drawing Teacher—Female-_- 

tTemporary Assistant 
(Grammar and Primary 
departments)—Female-.-- 


Max. 


$1,500 00 
I,0CO 00 


850 00 
8C0 00 
700 OO 
*650 0O 


$700 00 
*650 00 


I,500 00 
*650 00 


ADVANCED EVENING- SCHOOLS. 


Principal—Male 
Assistants—Male 


Principal—Male 
Assistant—Male or Female 


ee ee — ee we mre ew ee 


ee ee 


EVENING DRAWING SCHOOL. 


Principal—Male 
Assistants—Male 


ey 


$60 00 pe 


$60 00 pe 


$70 oo per month. 
55 00 per month. 
4 00 per even’g. 


r month. 


$40 00 and 45 00 per month. 


r month. 


$250 and 350 per even’g. 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—ConrTINvUED. 
\e 


SUBSTITUTES. 
Epi ec tint Nal Gre hy ae OS arte Oe as ai $4 00 per day. 
Pieler sare Meni alent cos. wae 4 oe en eae 250 per day. 
Grammar, Department—Males. 22... .-....-- 22-5 3 00 per day. 
Grammar and Primary Departments—Female----- I 50 per day.. 
RICO Ol eR as Oe eee Ge oe de kos boas 1 $I OO per evening. 


Notse.—No special salary now paid shall be reduced by reason of this Schedule. 

+ First Assistants and Head Assistants teaching classes of the highest grade, shall 
receive goo per year while teaching such grade. 

t Assistants must serve one year as temporary or probationary teachers, upon 
the completion of which, if satisfactory, they shall enter upon the first year of the 
permanent grade. 

*The maximum salary to be specially granted in each case upon a certificate of 
the Principal of the school where such an Assistant shall be teaching, said certificate 
to be endorsed by the City Superintendent. 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE—(TWO YEARS.) 


IST YEAR. 
ist Term. 


2d Term. 
3d Term. 


2D YEAR. 


rst Term. 


2d Term. 
3d Term. 


Language, Lessons, Composition and Declamation through the course. 


Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 


Algebra. 
Algebra. 
Algebra. 


Bookkeeping; Penman- 
ship; Commercial Cor- 
respondence, and Busi- 
ness Form. 


Bookkeeping; Commer- 
cial Law and Corre- 
spondence; — Business 
Forms, and Civil Gov- 
ernment. 


ing, optional. 


German. 
German. 
German or Physiology. 


German. 
German. 
German or Natural 
Philosophy. 


Draw- 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


CLASSICAL COURSE—(FOUR YEARS.) 


IST YEAR. 


rst Term. 
2d Term. 
3d Term. 


2D YEAR. 


ist Term. 
2d Term. 
3d Term. 


3D YEAR, 


1st Term. 
2d Term. 
3d Term. 


4TH YEAR, 


st Term. 
2q Term. 
3d Term. 


Physiology. 


Arithmetic. Latin Gram., Lessons. 
Algebra, Latin Gram., Lessons. Physical Geography. 
Algebra. Latin Gram., Lessons. Physical Geography. 
Ceesar. 

Algebra. Ceesar, Greek Grammar and Lessons. 

Algebra. Ceesar, Greek Grammar and Lessons. 

Algebra. (Latin Prose.) ‘Greek Grammar and Lessons. 

Cicero. Anabasis. 

Algebra. Cicero. Anabasis, 
Geometry. Virgil’s Aeneid. Anabasis. 
Geometry. (Latin Prose.) (Greek Prose and History.) 
Geometry. Virgil’s Aneid, 


Trigonometry, 


or German. 
Review. 


Georgics, Bucolics, 
Roman History and 
Review. 


Iliad. 
lliad. 
Review. 


Language Lessons, Composition and Declamation through the course. 


Note.—The classical and scientific pupils of the senior class may omit Geometry 
and Trigonometry, and take German instead. 


MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE—(FOUR YEARS). 


TEP YEAR. | . 
ist Term. Arithmetic. Latin Gram., Lessons. Physiology. 
2d Term. Algebra. Latin Gram., Lessons. Physical Geography. 
adi) .erm, Algebra. | Latin Gram., Lessons. Physical Geography. 
2D YEAR. 
Ceesar. 
ist Term. Algebra. Ceesar. _ Natural Phiiosophy. 
2d Term. Algebra. Ceesar. Natural Philosophy. 
3d Term. Algebra. (Latin Prose.) . Natural Philosophy. 
3D YEAR, 
Cicero. 
ist Term. Geome'ry. Cicero. General History. 
2d Term. Geometry. Virgil’s neid. Political Economy. 
3d Term. Geometry. (Latin Prose) Political Economy. 
or German. 
4TH YEAR. 
Virgil’s Afneid. 
ist Term. Geometry. Georgics, Bucolics. Chemistry. 
2d Term. | Trigonometry. | Roman History and Chemistry. 
3d Term. Review. Review or German. Geology. 


Language Lessons, Drawing, Composition and Declamation through the year. 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


COURSE FOR FEMALE DEPARTMENT—(FOUR YEARS). 


IST YEAR. \ 
Latin Gram., Lessons. 
ist Term. | Arithmetic,4%4 yr. Latin Gram., Lessons. Physiology. 
2d Term. Latin Gram., Lessons, | Physiology. 
3d Term. | Algebra, % year. | or German. | Botany. 
| | 
| | 
2D YEAR. | / 
| Latin Gram., Lessons, | 
ist Term. | Algebra. Ceesar. | Physical Geography. 
2d Term. | . Algebra. Ceesar, Physical Geography. 
30) Lerma Algebra, or German. Natural Philosophy. 
| . 
3D YEAR. | 
Ceesar. 
ist Term. Algebra. Ceesar. | History. 
2d Term. Geometry. | Ceesar, History. 
3d Term. Geometry. | or German, Rhetoric. 
a| 
4TH YEAR. / 
Virgil. | 
rst Term. Geometry. | Virgil, English Literature. 
2d Term. | Geometry. or German. | English Literature. 
ad Term). y Review. Astronomy. | English Literature. 
| 


Language Lessons, Penmanship, Drawing, Composition and Recitation through 


the course. 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


ENGLISH COURSE—(FOUR YEARS). 


IST YEAR. 

Bookkeeping, Penman- 
1st Term. Arithmetic. ship and Commercial Physiology. 
2d Term, Algebra. Correspondence, and Physical Geography. 
3d Term. Algebra. Business Forms. Physical Geography. 
2D YEAR. ; 

Bookkeeping, Com- 
ist Term. Algebra. mercial Law and Cor- Natural Philosophy. 
2d Term. | . Algebra. respondence, Busi- Natural Philosophy. 
3d Term. Algebra. ness Forms and Civil | Natural Phiiosophy. 

Government, 

3D YEAR. 
1st Term. Geometry. Rhetoric, % year. General History, % year. 
2d Term. Geometry. 
3d Term. Geometry. Chemistry, % year. | Political Economy, % year. 
4TH YEAR, | 
ist Term. Geometry. English Literature. Chemistry, % year. 
2d Term. | Trigonometry. English Literature. 
3d Term. Review. English Literature. Geology, % year. 


Language Lessons, Drawing, Composition and Declamation through the course. 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—Continurp. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORK, 


PRIMARY. DEPARTMENA, 


ARTPRENME GTC, 
FOURTH GRADE. 


‘First Term.— From 1to6. Teach the pupils to combine 
numbers (using objects), in any way that will make the 
required number. Ex.: 1 and 1 make 2, 1 plus 1 equals 2, 
two 1° equal 2, 5 plus 1 equals 6, three 2° egual 6, two 3° equal 
6; also teach them to separate numbers under 6 into equal 
or unequal parts, Ex.: 1 from 2 leaves 1, 2 /ess 1 equals 1, 
how-many 2° in 5, 3 plus 2 equals 5, etc. When they have 
learned the combinations, they may make the figures and 
tables ftpon the slate. ‘ 

Second Term—From 1tot1o. Have the pupils combine 
numbers in any way (using objects when necessary), that 
will make the required number. The numbers 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and ro will be taught as indicated in the work of the first 
term. Ex.: 3 plus 3 plus 1 equals 7, 2 plus 2 plus 2 plus 1 equals 
7. Practice addition in columns. Separate numbers into 
equal and unequal parts. Give many simple examples for 
the children to solve, as: If 1 apple costs 2 cents, what will 
2 apples cost? Continue writing the figures and the tables 
upon the slate. 

Third Term.—From 1 to 15. Review previous work. 
Continue the combination and separation of numbers, 
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using the figures and signs, +,—, x, +,)(, =. Give 
many simple questions, as: John has 4 apples and William 
has 5; how many have both? What will 4 lemons cost at 
4c. each? At 2c. each how many can you.buy for 10¢.? 
Practice rapid column addition. Separate numbers into 
equal and unequal parts. Continue writing the figures 
and,the tables upon the slate. Begin to talk about 4, 4, 4, 
étc. Use objects when necessary. 


THIRD GRADE. 


First Term.—Review numbers from 1 to 10 and advance 
to 20... Give many examples, as follows: George has 3 
apples and James has 3 apples; how many have both? 
What cost 4 lemons at 2c. each? Give many exercises in 
completing equasions, as: 7 minus—equals 5, three 2° egual—? 
Drill the class in rapid slate work, as: 3 plus 7, or 4 plus 6, 
or two 55 or 4 plus 3 plus 3. The pupils think the answer, 
and at asignal write it upon the slate. Exercise the class 
much in column work. Beginsubtraction. Have the class 
make original examples. Teach 4, 4, 4, etc., of a number. 
No careless work should be allowed. Objects may be 
used for illustration. 

Second Term.—Advance to 30. Review. Complete equa- 
Sions as indicated in the work of the first term. Continue 
addition in columns. Drill in rapid slate work. Con- 
tinue subtraction. Give many practical examples. Have 
the class make originalexamples Continue the separation 
of numbers into equal and unequal parts. Have the pu-. 
pils use 4+, 4,3,4,4,4. As+}of 12 eguals 2. No careless . 
work should be allowed. Objects may be used for illus- 
tration. 

Third Term—Advance to 40. Review previous work. 
Continue addition in columns, and drill in rapid slate work. 
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Give exercises in subtraction, multiplication and division. 
Continue practical examples; also original examples. 
4 4 CEU hte | 
Continue the use of fractional parts, 3, 3, 4, 4,4, 1,4,4, 
zis. As 75 of 202. Continue the use of objects for illus- 
tration. 
oa% 
Fish’s Arithmetic, No. 1. . r 
SECOND GRADE, 


first Term.—Review all previous work and advance to 
50. Find all the weak places and strengthen them. Con- 
tinue rapid slate work. Give many practical examples. 
Practice rapid column addition. Numerous exercises in 
the use of fractional parts of numbers. The combination 
and separation of numbers, continued. Continue exer- 
cises in addition, subtraction and multiplication. Begin 
division. , 

Second Term.—Review and advance to 75. Combine and 
separate numbers, and complete equasions as in previous 
work. Continue rapid slate work in adding, subtracting, 
multiplying and dividing, especially in column addition. 
Have the pupils use the fractions, 4, $, 4, 4, 4, 4,4, 4, %-. 
Use United States money, liquid and dry measures in 
applying numbers. Ex.: If 1 gill costs 5c. what will 2 


gills cost? 3 gills? 4 gills? 1 pint? etc. Teach these tables 


objectively. 

Third Term.—Review previous work and advance to Loo. 
Combine and separate numbers and complete equasions as 
in preceding work. Continue rapid drill and slate work 
in adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing. In addi- 
tion to the tables for the second term, take the table of 
time and use the denomination of inches, feet, yards and 
rods. Continue the use of fractions and practical examples 
with concrete numbers, as in the second term. 
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FIRST GRADE. 


First Term.—A thorough review. of all previous work. 
Continue completing equasions, adding in columns and 
rapid slate work. Find fractional parts of a number. 
Change halves to fourths, sixths and eighths. Review the 
tables, United States money, liquid, dry, time and long 
measures, and illustrate them with simple practical exam- 
ples, mental and written. The pupils should know at 
sight and hearing all multiplications and divisions, without 
remainders, to 144, when no factor exceeds 12. Continue 
addition, subtraction and multiplication, as found in ex- 
amples on pages 59 to 99. Much practice should be given 
to these fundamental rules through all the terms. The 
mental arithmetic work will correspond to the written 
work. 

Second Term.—A thorough review in addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication. Continue division, short and long, 
as found in examples on pages 99 to 10g. Give simple 
practical examples, using United States money, liquid and 
Gry smeasures. “Ex.: If 1 bushel costs $2.36, what will 2 
bushels cost? 2 pecks? etc. If 5 gallons cost $23.40, what 
will 1 gallon cost? Exercise the pupils in combining and 
separating fractions of the samename. Ex.: ? plus 4 equals 
how many fourths; { mnus { equals how many eighths? 
Give mental arithmetic examples involving the principles 
taught in the slate work. 

Third Term.—Review fundamental rules. Continue 
practical examples as found on pages 110 to 118. Use 
United States money, liquid and dry measures and the 
table of time. Ex.: If a man earns 20c. in 1 hour how 
much will he earn in 3 hours? in 54 hours? in 4 hour? 
Give nental arithmetic examples involving the principles 
taught in the slate work. 
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LANGUAGE. 


Elementary Lessons in English. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


Talking or Conversation Lessons.—These should receive 
marked attention during the entire year. Beginning with 
a single clear statement, let the object be to cultivate the 
power to express two or more consecutive and connected 
statements about some one thing, as an object or picture ; 
also to tell little stories the pupil has heard, read or told. 
m Written Work.—Teach the pupil to write his name, the 
name of the street he lives in, the name of the city, also to 
write new words occurring in the reading lesson. Lead 
the pupil to write little stories with which he is familiar 
and can tell well. : 

The teacher will remember that patience on her part and 
persistence on the part of the pupil will insure success. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Conversation Lessons.—These will becontinued during the 
entire year with the general am: the cultivation of the 
power of expression, correct forms of speech and good 
pronunciation, habits of remembering the thoughts they 
read and the cultivation of the power of attention. 

Means.—Reproducing the reading lesson; little stories 
about pictures and objects. Use their imagination in 
connection with the expressive power. Observation les- 
sons and descrivtions of present objects. 

Written Work.—Reproduction and stories as above. All 
the items of the letter address. How to write names of 
persons and places. Use of the period, comma and inter- 
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rogation as may be needed. Continue writing the stories 
and descriptions the children can tell well. 


Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English, Book I. 


SECOND GRADE. 


first Term.—Take lessons 1 to lesson 22, page 22. 

Second Term.—Take lessons 22, page 22, to lesson 34, 
page 35. Exercise the pupils in writing brief stories, par- 
agraphs and letters. 

Third Term.—Take lessons 34, page 35, to lesson 46, 
page 48. Continue writing stories, paragraphs and letters. 

Conversation Lessons.—These continued throughout the 
year. Reproduction of reading lessons or other matter 
read, short stories about objects or pictures. Have the 
pupils tell what they saw onthe way toorfrom school. Be 
careful to secure complete and well formed sentences. 
Guard against bad habits of speech and pronunciation, 
No careless work allowed. 

Written Work.—Reproduce stories and descriptions as~ 
before. Simple statements and inquiries. Items of ad- 
dress, letter writing, etc. Descriptions of animals and 
plants. Common and proper nouns. Teach the personal 
pronouns as they may occur. Teach all the punctuation 
points as they may be used. Also give careful attention 
to the selections furnished in the book for study. 


FIRST GRADE. 


First Term.—Take lessons 46, page 48, to lesson 11, Part 
Second, page 68. 

Second Term.—Take lessons 11, Part Second, page 68, to 
lesson 23, page 8o. 

Third Term.—Vake lessons 23, Part Second, page 80, to 


: 
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lesson 33, page 91. Use the usual grammatical terms 
as they occur, taking care that the pupil understands 
their use. 

Conversation Lessons.—These continued throughout the 
year. Oral reproduction of reading and ‘geography lessons. 
Descriptions of things seen and of imaginary or actual 
journeys. 

Writen Work.—Reproductions and descriptions. Com- 
position exercises on slates for criticism and correction by 
pupils. Exercises in writing simple, long and short sen- 
tences. 

Much attention must be given to composition exercises 
through all the gradesand terms. These exercises include 
paragraphs, letter writing, descriptions, stories, etc. Also 
to the selections furnished in the book for study, examin- 
ation and criticism. | 

Develop and illustrate the lessons and the instruction by 
constant reference to and application of the written and 
oral expression of thought by the children. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES. 


Preparation for the study of geography should be made 
in these grades by frequent conversational lessons on time, 
place, direction and description of familiar things and 
places. Much interest may be awakened and training 
given to the observing powers by these oral and objective 
lessons. The teacher should read frequently descriptive 
stories of places, journeys, etc. 
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Swinton’s Introductory. 


‘ SECOND GRADE, 


First Term— School Room, situation, plan, boundaries 
and other rooms on the same floor. School Building, plan, 
boundaries, distance and direction. School Premises, plan, 
boundaries, streets. School District, Ward and City, draw 
the map, streets, boundaries, by adjoining wards or streets. 
Describe surface, slope of land, business buildings, wards, 
etc.; review ; and learn definitions of the natural divisions 
of land and water found in and about the city. 

Second Term.—Essex County. Position in the State. 
Draw the map. Locate cities and towns, mountains, 
rivers, railroads and canals. Talk about the kinds of bus- 
iness, soil and productiens. Teach the forms of tand and 
water found within the county. Encourage the pupils to 
find out about other objects of interest in the county’ 
Use the map of the county. | 

Third TLerm.—State of New Jersey. Draw the outline. | 
Bound the State. Describe the surface, soil, productions, 
manufactures, commerce, means of communication and 
chief cities. Teach the forms of land and water as they 
occur in the study of the State. Teach that New Jersey isa 
part of the United States. Use the globe to show the 
shape of the earth, and that the continents and oceans form 
the surface of the earth. Teach the names of the conti- 
nents and oceans. Use outline maps to aid in the study 
Bimota) surrace, etc. 


N. B.—Read from time to time, during the work of each term, such 
parts of the reading matter in the Introductory Geography as will best 
explain and illustrate the lessons. These reading lessons are invalu- 
able and should continue throughout the geography course. 
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FIRST GRADE. 


First Term.—Review previous work by reading and con- 
versational lessons on the first fifteen pages of the intro- 
ductory Geography, and take Middle Atlantic States, 
pages 40 to 44, inclusive. Review carefully New Jersey ; 
show its position in the group. Review cities, etc. Draw 
map of section and bound it. Usethe globe. Describe 
the land, mountains, slopes, rivers, lakes, outer waters, etc. 
Classify cities as manufacturing, commercial, etc. Pupils 
will draw maps from memory ; write descriptions. Use 
outline maps. 

Second Term.—Review Middle Atlantic States, pages 40 
to 45, and take the New England States, pages 35 to 4o, 
according to the same plan. Compare the two groups. 
Read pages 15 to 29, inclusive. | 

Third Term.—Review. Take the Southern States, East- 
ern division, pages 45 to 47 inclusive, following the 
same plan as in the studv of the New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic groups. What condition of country or climate 
affects business, and the condition of the people. Use 
outline maps. Read pages 32 and 33. 

Exercise the pupils through all the terms in writing 
descriptions of the countries, divisions, places and things 
about which they have learned. 


READING. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


Reading exercises from the blackboard. The cards 
completed ; begin the Primer. Phonic exercises. Teach 
by the word and phonetic methods, use objects, pictures 
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and sketches upon the board. Lead the children to talk 
freely about the lesson. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Finish Primer and First Reader; spell all the words. 
Phonetic exercises and spelling. Classify words according 
to similarsounds : cat, rat, hat, nan, pan, ran, run, sum, etc. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Second Reader. Supplementary Readers. Spell all the 
words. Phonic Exercisesand Spelling. Give much atten- 
tion to vocal expression at every step in the work. Never 
accept improper expressions of any kind. 


FIRST GRADE. 


Second and Third Readers. Supplementary Readers. 


Phonic Spelling; spell all the words. The pupils should 


g3 
frequently read from the various lesson books used in the 
class. 

In all the grades through all the terms great care should | 
be given to the teaching of new words and the increase of 
the child’s vocabulary. The meaning of words should be 
taught through oraland written language exercises. Give 
special care to correct pronunciation and good expression. 

The reading exercises should occur as often each day as 
time will permit. No exercise should take precedence of 
the reading. 


WRITING. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


Writing simple copies from the blackboard on the slate. 
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THIRD GRADE. 


Writing on the slate or exercise paper; writing the 
name of the pupil, etc. . ) 


SECOND GRADE. 


Graphic System, shorter course, No. 1. 
Two books during the year, with use of practice paper. 


FIRST GRADE 


Graphic System, No. 2, S. C., first half year. 
Graphic’ System, No, 3,;5.C. second half year 
Two books during the year. 


@ 

(> The pencils, pen and ink should always be kept in a proper 
condition for use. All the written work as well as the regular written 
lessons should be done with great care and should not be accepted by 
the teacher unless satisfactory. 


DRAWING. 


FOURTH GRADE, 


Cards, First Series with Manual. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Cards, Second Series with Manual. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Drawing Books, Nos. 1 and 2. 


FIRST GRADE. 


Drawing Books, Nos. 3 and 4. 
Drawing models, modeling clay. 
Colored paper. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


Oral Lessons. 
FOURTH GRADE. 


The teacher will call attention of the children to their 
bodies as a whole ; what they can do with them; as: walk, 
run, jump, throw the ball, toss the marble, hold the 
book, slate or pencil, write with the pencil, eat with the 
fork, spoon, etc. 

The teacher will be very careful not to tell the pupil too 
much, but lead him to find out for himself, by observation 
and examination of the parts under consideration. 

These lessons should not exceed eight or ten minutes at 
one time. The teachers will be inclined to hurry over the 
work as simply a memoriter lesson. Caution—Proceed 
slowly, carefully and objectively, with many illustrations 
given by the pupil and the teacher. 

Now, take up the parts of the body—as the head, neck, 
trunk, legs, arms, hands, feet,.eyes, ears, nose, mouth, 
tongue, teeth, joints, skin, flesh, etc. Notice incidentally 
the most obvious uses, or such as the child can readily 
discover and describe. 

Breathing.—Have the children notice how they take in 
breath and how they let it out, and the difference between 
a deep full breath and one from the top of the lungs. 
Have them notice that they breathe mostly through the 
nose. Call attention to the fact that they breathe all the 
time, whether they think about it or not, while they are 
asleep as well as when they are awake. Notice that what 
they breathe surrounds them onall sides, fills the room and 
is found everywhere, and that it is called the air or atmos- 
phere. 

Drinking.—What we drink, how and why; right time 
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and wrong time to drink. Constantly direct the attention 
of the pupils to their own habits in this matter, and lead 
them to see how they can correct wrong habits. 

Lating.—What they eat, how and Why; right time and 
wrong time to eat; right way and wrong way to eat. 
Always have the pupils notice their own habits in eating— 
as fast eating, slow eating, careless eating, etc. 

Cleanliness.—Why desirable and necessary? Cleanliness 
of the body, of the clothing, of the school room, of the 
home. Lead the pupils in a careful and discreet manner, 
to notice their own habits in this matter, and how best to 
correct improper ones. 

The teachers are again reminded that these lessons 
should be made exercises of observation rather than mere- 
ly memory lessons. | 


THIRD: GRADE. 


Same work as for the fourth grade, with such additions 
and details as the pupils can readily discover and compre- 
hend. 

The teachers will not advance inany part of the work 
faster than the children can by personal and well-directed 
observation discover, note and apply what is found out 
and taught. Remember, teachers, the best book from 
which to learn physiology is the body. 


SECOND GRADE, 


Same work as for the third grade, with such additions 
and details as the pupils can readily discover and compre- 
hend. 

Give special attention to the parts of the general divi- 
sions of the body—as parts of the head, neck, trunk, 
arms, legs, feet, etc. Call attention to their obvious uses 
and common abuses. 


IgI 
FIRST GRADE. 


Same line of work as for second grade, with such addi- 
tions and details as the age and progress of the pupils will 
permit, and the skill and discretion of the teacher will 
suggest. , 

Bones and Muscles.—Lead the pupils to notice that their 
bodies are made up of hard and soft parts; that the hard 
parts are the bones and the soft parts are the muscles or 
flesh. Direct their attention to the uses of the bones and 
muscles, and how to take care of them. 

Through all the grades use for illustration the physio- 
logical charts and such other appliances and objects as the 
teacher may beable toobtain. The object of these lessons 
is to acquaint the children with their bodies, and the pro- 
per use and care of them, in order to protect their health. 


Notre.—These lessons should be given every day—length, from 
eight to ten minutes, 


PLUS Hs 
Jepson’s Music Reader. Book First. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


first Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises in 
singing, from beginning of book to exercise 73, page 16. 
Omit chapter I, exercises 19 to 24, inclusive, and exercises 
44, 45,46, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 05, 66, 67, 68, 69 
and 7o. 

Second Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises, 
from exercise 73, page 16, to exercise 99, page 24. Omit 
exercise on page 18, exercise on page Ig, and exercises 83, 


84, 85, 87, 91, 94 and 97. 
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Third Term.—Definitions, explanations ‘and exercises, 
from exercise 99, page 24, to chapter XVI, page 31. Omit 
exercises 99, 103, 104, 108; 109) 110,112, 117) {118; 1 1O;saee 
E2t,cTe2 anadared: , 


THIRD GRADE. 


first Term.—Beginning at chapter XVI, page 31, take to 
chapter 27, page 50, Omit exercises 129, 133, 136, 137, 141, 
144, 148, 149, 153, 154 and 155. Take definitions, explana- 
tions and exercises. | 

Second Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises, 
from chapter XXVII, page 50, to exercise 184, page 59. 
Omit exercises 168, 169, 170, 175, 177 and 179. 

Third Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises, 
from exercise 184, page 59, to exercise 209, page 66. Omit 
exercises 184, 187, 188, 190, 194, 195, 199, 202 and 205. 


SECOND GRADE. 


First Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises, 
from exercise 209, page 66, to chapter XXXVII, page 76. 
Omit exercises 219, 222, 227 and 228. 

Second Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises, 
from chapter XXXVII, page 76, to chapter XXXIX, page 
84. Omit exercises 237, 239, 241, 244, 248 and 251. 

Third Term.—VDefinitions, explanations and exercises, 
from chapter XXXIX, page 84, to chapter XLI, page Ioo. 
Omit exercises 253, 255, 257, 260, 266, 270 and 274. 


FIRST GRADE. 


First Term.—Review all previous definitions. Take de- 
finitions, explanations and exercises, from chapter XLI, 
page 100, to chapter XLIV, page 111. Omit exercises 275, 
276, 283, 285, 288, 295, 298, 299, 301 and 305. 
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Second Term.—Definitions, explanations and exercises, 
from chapter XLIV, page 111, to exercise 336, page 120. 
Omit exercises 313, 317, 318, 320, 323, 328, 330 and 333. 

Third Term.—Detinitions, explanations and exercises, 
from exercise 336, page 120, to chapter XLIX, page 133. 
Omit exercises 338, 340, 345, 348, 352, 354, 355, 356 and 357. 


ORAL LESSONS. 


FOURTH GRADE, 


Home, food, clothing, shelter, sources of happiness. 


What can be seen? 


School } 
What cannot be seen? 


Animals, domestic; days of the week, months of the 
year, time on the face of the clock; parts of the human 


body. 
THIRD GRADE. 


Objects at home and at school ; parts of the human body, 
with their uses; distance, direction, time, continued ; form, 
size, color, illustrated by objects. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Trees, plants and flowers ; qualities ; form, size and color; 
human body with its parts ; senses and the laws of health; 
tables of weights and measures; articles we buy at the 


grocer’s. 
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FIRST GRADE. 


Occupation of men, women and children ; manufactured 
articles ; conveyance on land and water; human body with 
its parts and uses, and the laws of health. 

These lessons are designed to furnish topics for objec- 
tive conversational lessons which should find a place in 
every primary school. The teacher can vary or enlarge, 
as the occasion may require. 


GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Fish’s No. 2. 
FOURTH GRADE. 


first Half Year—¥rom beginning of book to page 74. 
Mental Arithmetic, lessons 17 to 25. 

Second Half Year.—From page 74 to page 93, with re- 
view. Mental Arithmetic, lessons 25 to 29, with review. 


THIRD GRADE. 


first Half Year—From page 93 to page 127, with re- 
view. Mental Arithmetic, lessons 29 to 35, with review. 

Second Half Year.—From page 127 to page 145, with 
review. Mental Arithmetic, lessons 35 to 40, with review. 


SECOND GRADE. 


first Half Year.—From page 145 to page 173, with re- 
view. Mental Arithmetic, lessons 40 to 44, with review. 
Second Half Year—From page 173 to 198, with review. 
Mental Arithmetic, lessons 44 to 48, with review. 


Nore.—Be careful to have the pupils distinguish and use readily, 
linear, square and cubic measures. Exercise the pupils in estimating 
the dimensions, surfaces and contents of rooms containing bay win- 
dows, etc. In plastering, allow for doors, windows, etc. Estimate 
cost of slating blackboards, glazing sash, etc. 
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FIRST GRADE. 


first Half Year.—¥rom page 198 to page 242, with re- 
view. Mental Arithmetic, lessons 48 to 52, with review. 

Second Half Year.—From page 242 to page 269, with re- 
view. Mental Arithmetic, lessons 52 to 54, inclusive, with 


review. 


NoTe.—Give frequent drill exercises in the fundamental rules in all 
the grades through all the terms. Exercise the pupils much wih 
practical questions, the teacher insisting upon prompt and accurate 
calculation. 


LANGUAGE. 


Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English. Book I. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


first Term.—Take lesson 28, page 87, to lesson 42, page 
IOT. 

Second Term.—Take lesson 42, page 1o1, and complete 
the book. 

Third Term.—Review all the work, with continued com- 
position and letter writing. 


Use the usual grammatical terms as they occur. 


Oral Work,—Continued during the year asin the pre- 
vious grades. Continued reproduction. Cultivate per- 
sistently the ability of the pupils to talk well concerning 
what they read, see and know. 

Written Work.—Reproduction as in oral work. Compo- 
sition work with slate and paper. Letter writing in all its 
forms, also business forms. 
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Notre.—The lessons 39, 40 and 41 on letter writing to be used. 
through all the terms and grades. In all the foregoing exercises cul- 
tivate as far as possible the self-reliance and self-helpfulness of the 
pupil, by giving as fully as can be the opportunity to construct, criti- 
cise and correct the exercises. The picture lessons to be used accord- 
ing to the judgment of the teacher, 


Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English. Book II. 


THIRD GRADE. 


First Term—F¥rom beginning of book to lesson 23, 
page 41. 

Second Term.—Take lesson 23, page 41, to lesson 37, page 
66, with review. 

Third Term—Take lesson 37, page 66, to lesson 45, page 
80, with review. 


SECOND GRADE. 


first Term.—Take lesson 42, page 75, to lesson 56, page 
Ico. Review. 

Second Term.— Take lesson 56, page too, to lesson 67, 
page 122. Review. 

Third Term.—Take lesson 67, page 122, to lesson 78, 
page 136. Review. 

Composition, business forms and letter writing will be 
prominent through the entire year. 


FIRST GRADE. 


first Term.—TYake lesson 78, page 136, to lesson g2, 
page 157. Review. 

Second Term.—Take from lesson 92, page 157, and com- 
plete Part Third. 

Third Term.—Review the entire book, with special refer- 
ence to etymology, composition and criticism, analysis and 
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parsing. Constant attention will be given to all the forms 
of composition. . 


NoTE.—Paragraph writing, letter writing and general composition 
will form an important part of the language work in all the grades 
through all the terms. Study with care the selections given in the 
book. Language work and composition will accompany all the 
subjects taught in the course. Part Fourth, pages 187 to 218, will be 
used through all the grades and terms as may be found useful. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Swinton’s Introductory. 
FOURTH GRADE. 


first Term.—Review previous work. Take up the study 
of the Southern States, Western division, pages 48 to 52, 
and take Central States, according to the plan pursued in 
first grade, primary department. Study characteristics 
and descriptions of cities. Use the globe to illustrate the 
shape of the earth, and the relative position of the land 
and water divisions. Map drawing and composition. 

Second Term.—Review previous work, as found on pages 
53 to58. Take the Pacific States and Territories, pages 
59 to 64, according to same plan. Compare the groups of 
States as to soil, products, business and people. 

Third Term.—Review the United States as a whole, 
pages 30 to 34. Compare the different sections as to 
physical characteristics, soil, products of farm, forests, 
mines and factories, business, people and government. 
Take Canada, Mexico, Central America and West Indies, 


pages 65 to 74. 
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THIRD GRADE. 


First Term.—Continent of North America. Position, ex- 
tent, general shape; draw the map, page 18; teach details 
of outline and surroundings; map questions, page 19; 
surface, highlands, plateaus, mountain systems, valleys, etc. 
Drainage, lakes, rivers, river systems, their uses, etce.; soil, 
productions, natural advantages for branches of industry ; 
climate, people, political divisions, pages 15 to 20. South 
America, on same plan of study. Map, page 66; ques- 
tions; page 67; description, pages 62 to 66. Use commer- 
cial map of the United States for reference; also table on 
page 68. Compare the two continents. 

Second Term.—Review North America, pages 15, 16, 17. 
Map questions, page ty. Read description, pages 21, 23. 
Take up the study of Europe on same plan as North 
America in first term, pages 72, 73. . Use page 71 for refer- 
ence. Map studies, page 75; take oceans, seas, bays, 
gulfs, straits, lakes, islands, mountains, peninsulas and the 
most important capes, rivers and cities. 

Third Term.—Draw the maps of Asia, Africa and Aus- 
tralia in outline. noting the oceans, seas and peninsulas. 
and the important gulfs, bays and mountains. Maps, 
pages go, 96, 103. Read pages 88, 89, 98, 99, 100, 104, 105. 


SECOND GRADE, 


First Term.—During this year the physica! geography, 
description and general descriptions need not receive 
detailed and close study, yet should be recognized as the 
basis of the future work. Read description and. general 
descriptions between pages 15 and 59. Review the 
United States, using the map on pages 28 and 29. Take 
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the principal cities, with special reference to their com- 
mercial relations. In map studies, take only the most 
important features. | 

Second Term.—Review the political divisions and the 
commercial geography of other. countries of North 
America, page 19. Read pages 15, 16,:17.. In map 
studies, take only the most important features. Review 
South America, pages, 62, 64, 65. Map studies, page 
67. Read pages 68, 69. Use table, page 68, for refer- 
ence. } 

Third Term.—Europe. Map studies, pages 75, 76. Use 
table, page 75, for reférence.-. Read’ pages 70,70, 01sa 


84, 85, noting the condition of the people, education, 


forms of government, religion, etc. 
e 


FIRST GRADE. 


First Term.—Asia. Surface, rivers and lakes, climate, 
vegetation and animals, inhabitants, government and 
religion, pages 88,89. Take map studies, page gr. Africa 
on same plan, page 97; description, pages 98, 99, Ioo. 
Compare the continents as to form, surface, advantages 
for habitation, commerce, and the wants of man. 

Second Term—Review Mathematical Geography, pages 
I, 2,3, 4, 5. Use the globe. Definitions, pages.6,.43na 
Climate, plants and animals, races of men, states of 
society, government, pages 9, 10, 11. The Hemispheres. 
Map studies, page 12. Read description of North Amer- 
ica and South America, pages 15, 16, 17, 19, 25, 26, 27. 

Third Term.—Review North America and the United 
States, and such other parts of the geography work as the 
teacher thinks necessary. 
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HISTORY. 
Eggleston’s U. S, 


First Term.—Discoveries, Explorations, Colonial History, 
to the Spanish in Florida and the French in Canada, page 
116, 

Second Term.—From page 116 to the capture of bBur- 


goyne’s army, page 175. 
Third Term.—Complete to page 213, and review. 


FIRST GRADE. 


First Term.—F¥rom page 213 to approach of Civil War, 


page 298. 
Second Term.—From page 298 to Political Events, page 


359. 
Third Term.—Finish book, and review. 


Note.—Only the most important dates and events should be 
memorized. 


READING. 


FOURTH GRADE, 


Third Reader; spelling. Read United States History 
alternately with Reader. 
THIRD GRADE, 


Complete Third or Fourth Reader; spelling. Read 
United States History alternately with Reader. 
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SECOND GRADE. . 


Fourth Reader and Constitution of the United States, 
alternately. 


FIRST GRADE. 


Fifth Reader and Constitution of the United States, 
alternately. 


NoTe.—The reading exercises through all the grades and terms 
should receive the most careful attention. They should never be 
omitted or set aside for other subjects. Supplementary reading will 
form a part of the course. 


SPELLING. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


first Term.—¥ rom beginning to page 4o. 
Second Term.—F rom page 40 to page 50. 
Third Term.—From page 50 to page 57. 
Constant review. 


THIRD GRADE. 


first Term.—From page 57 to page 74. 

Second Term.—From page 74 to page 85. 
Third Term.—From page 85 to page 94. 
Constant review. 


SECOND GRADE. 


First Term.—F rom page 94 to page I12. 
Second Term.—F¥ rom page 112 to page 127. 
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Third Term—From page 127 to page 137. 
Constant review. 


' FIRST GRADE, 


First Term.—¥From page 137 to page 153. 
Second Term.—From page 153 to page 165 


Third Term.—From page 165 to page 174. 
Constant review. ; 


WRITING. 


FOURTH GRADE, 


Graphic System, No. 3, L..C., first half year. 


Graphic System, No. 4, L. C., second half year. 
Two books during the year. 


THIRD GRADE, 


Graphic System, No. 4, L. C., first half year. 


Graphic System, No.5, S. C., second half year. 
Two books during the year. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Graphic System, No. 5, L. C., first half year. 


Graphic System, No. 6, L. C., second half year. 
Two books during the year. 


FIRST GRADE. 


Graphic System, Blank Writing Book in connection 


with the study and practice of Bookkeeping, throughout 
the year. 
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DRAWING. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


No. 5, from September to February; No. 6, from Febru- 
ary to July. 
THIRD GRADE. 


No. 7, throughout the year. 
_ SECOND GRADE, 

No. 8, throughout the year. 
FIRST GRADE. 


No. 9, throughout the year. 


PTE Ss TeQ sie Oa 


Orai Lessons. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


Take the general line of work indicated for the primary 
grades, the teacher extending and amplifying the topics as 
the age and progress of the pupils will permit, and the 
experience and judgment of the teacher will suggest and 
directs 

The Teeth.—Their number, location, structure, use, abuse 
and care. 

The Digestive Process. —Its use, abuse and care. I would 
constantly remind the teachers of the importance, to the 
pupil and themselves, of personal observation of the parts, 
organs and the various processes under consideration, 
going on in their bodies ; teachers using the books furnish- 
ed, or any others they may have access to, for guidance 
and to aid in furnishing the information needed. 

Hygiene.—The common or obvious laws of health. 
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THIRD GRADE. 


Follow the line of work on the same plan suggested for 
the fourth grade, the teacher guiding the observations,. 
Suiting the instruction and illustrations to the progress 
and advancing age of the pupils. 

Llood.—Call the attention of the pupils to the fact that 
it pervades all parts of the body. This may be shown by 
slightly pricking, with a fine-pointed needle, any part of 
the body, when blood will flow. Call attention to the 
heart—its beating, and to the fact that it is the pumping 
engine of the body ; also, to the arteries and the veins as the 
channels through which the blood passes through all parts 
of the system and back again to the heart. Direct the atten- 
tion of the pupils to the fact that it is through the blood 
that our bodies are nourished by the food we eat, and that 
the quality of the blood depends upon what we eat and 
the air we breathe. 

ffygiene.—Continue the study of the Jaws of health. 
Always lead the pupils to observe their own habits, that 
they may see wherein they conform to or violate these 
laws. 

SECOND GRADE. 


Follow the line of work indicated for the third grade, 
extending it as the pupil progresses. 

Respiration.—Take up the respiratory organs. Call 
attention to their location, structure, use and abuse. Em- 
phasize the importance of properly exercising them and 
how. Dwell upon the necessity of pure air and plenty of 
it; also upon the evils of cramped or improper positions 
of the body affecting these organs. 


FIRST GRADE, 


Continue the line of work for the preceding grammar 
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grades, the teacher progressing in the grade of the work 
and in the details as the pupils advance from grade to 
grade. 

The Nervous System.—Lead the pupil to notice the fact 
that all these organs and machinery of the body are for 
the use of the mind, and that the use of the nervous sys- 
tem is to establish a working communication between the 
mind and the body. Call attention to the use of the senses 
as the channels of communication from the outer world to 
mind ; the importance of the proper care and training of 
these senses. 

Show that the nerves extend to all parts of the body, 
which may be done by the sense of feeling ; also point out 
the general division of the system into the nerves of the 
head, truuk, upper extremities and lower extremities. 

Through all the grades use for illustration the physio- 
logical charts and such other appliances and objects as the 
teacher may be able to command. 

Note.—These lessons will be given daily, and will occupy from 


eight to ten minutes for each exercise. The principals will please 
make provision for the proper carrying out of this work. 


MUSIC. | 


Song Garden, No. 2. 


A manual of Musical Instruction, to accompany the 
Song Garden, was prepared and adopted by the Board. 
This Manual is designed to utilize the exercises and songs 
of the Song Garden in such a manner as to obtain a well- 
graded course of instruction forthe grammar department. 
A short review of the primary course is contained in the 
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Manual. The following is the schedule to be followed in 
the use of this Manual (the numbers refer to paragraphs): 


FOURTH GRADE. 


first Term.—Paragraphs 1 to 76, inciusive. 
Second Term.—Paragraphs 77 to 111, inclusive. 
Third Term.—Paragraphs 112 to 138, inclusive. 


THIRD GRADE. 


first Term.—Paragraphs 139 to 180, inclusive. 
Second Term.--Paragraphs 181 to 207, inclusive. 
Third Term.—Paragraphs 208 to 227, inclusive. 


SECOND GRADE. 


first Term.—Paragraphs 228 to 255, inclusive. 
Second Term.—Paragraphs 256 to 285, inclusive. 
Third Term.—Paragraphs 286 to 306, inclusive. 


FIRST GRADE. 


First Term.—Paragraphs 307 to 331, inclusive. 
Second Term —-Paragraphs 332 to 360, inclusive. 
Third Term.—Paragraphs 361 to 384, inclusive. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE EVENING 
DRAWING SCHOOL. 


This course includes Mechanical Drawing, Architectural 
Drawing, Free-hand and Object Drawing, and Orna- 
mental Designing. The course covers three years of six 
months each: | 


DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


FIRST YEAR. 


(2) Drawing of simple lines for the purpose of acquiring 
facility and skill in handling instruments. These lines 
being such as will be of use as the pupil advances, and 
arranged ina progressive order. : 

(4) Geometrical forms and constructions, involving at 
first straight lines, then circular arcs, ending with complex 
curves. Attention will be given to symmetry, proportion 
and arrangement. Diagrams not to be copied, but con- 
structed from sketches. The pupils will now begin the 
measurement and sketching of objects from view. 


SECOND YEAR. 


(z) Much study and practice will be given to measure- 
ment and sketches of a great number and variety of objects 
placed in different positions. Diagrams will be con- 
structed from objects and sketches, and not from copies. 
Light and shade introduced. 
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(2) The elements of projection will be taken up. The 
method will be, making drawings of solid bodies bounded 
by plane surfaces, the objects being placed in a great 
variety of positions, proceeding gradually to complex 
forms and the problems of intersection and development, 
the object being to bring clearly before the mind of the 
pupil the relation between the drawing and the thing 
drawn. 


THIRD YEAR, 


(a) The drawing of the whole or parts of a machine by 
actual measurement. 

The pupil now begins work as an actual draughtsman. 
He is required to study the whole or some part of a piece 
of.machinery. This is the most important part of his 
work at this stage. He must learn to observe closely, 
read and comprehend a part or the whole of a machine, 
to measure and sketch it, and finally to make a working 
draught of it. The accuracy of the drawing should never 
be sacrificed for the sake of shading or picture making. 
He should be taught to compose and construct his draw- 
ings, rather than to memorize them. 

(6) Exercises in planning and designing for the purpose 
of developing and training the inventive powers and the 

imagination. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


FIRST YEAR. 


(2) Geometrical forms. 
(2) Lines. . 
(c) Plane figures. 
(Z2) Objects. 
(e) Projection. 
15 
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SECOND YEAR. 
(2) Continue projection. 
(2) Introduce light and shade. 
(c) Details and interior finish. 
(Z7) Simple plans. 
(ec) Elements of perspective. 

THIRD YEAR. 

(2) Plans continued. 
(4) Elevations. 
(c) Sections. 
(zZ) Perspective continued. 


DEPARTMENT OF FREE-HAND DRAWING AND 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNING. 


FIRST YEAR. 
From copies and objects : 
(2) Geometrical forms. 
(4) Lines. 
(c) Angles. 
(7) Plane figures. 
(e) Circles. 
(7) Objects. 

‘ SECOND YEAR. 

(2) Drawing from copy. 
(2) Decorative designing, 
(c) Drawing from cast. 
(7) Drawing from forms. 


THIRD YEAR. 

(2) Continue drawing from copies and models. 
(4) Decorative designing. 

(c) Cast drawing. 

(2) Shading. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR EVENING 
SCHOOLS. 


FIRST GRADE. 


READING. 


Fourth Reader; History—Higginson’s U. S.; Miscella- 
neous; Language Exercises. In alternation. 


WRITING. 


Bookkeeping ; Business Forms; Correspondence, etc. 
In alternation. 


ARITHMETIC, 


Mental Exercises ; Written Exercises ; Business Exer- 
cises ; Original Exercises. In alternation. 


ORAL LESSONS. 


Government—Municipal, State, National. 

Constitution—State, National. 

These lessons to alternate; length, fifteen to twenty 
minutes each evening. 


FRIDAY EVENINGS. 


First Hour.—Drawing. 
Second Hour.—Miscellaneous Reading and Discussion. 
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SECOND GRADE. 


READING. 


Third or Fourth Reader; History—Quackenbos’ Ele- 
mentary United States; Language Exercises. In alter- 
nation. 


WRITING. 


Copy Book; Business Forms; Correspondence. In 
alternation. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Mental Examples; Written Examples; Business Exam- 
ples ; Original Examples. In alternation. 


ORAL LESSONS. 


Government—Municipal, State, National. 
Physiology—Structure, Function, Hygiene. 
In alternation. 


FRIDAY EVENINGS. 


First Hour.—Drawing. 
Second Hour.—Miscellaneous Reading and Discussion. 


THIR DAG ADE: 


READING. 


Second or Third Reader; Exercises in Spelling; Lan- 
guage Exercises. In alternation. 
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WRITING. 


Copy Book; Letter Writing. In alternation. 


ARITHMETIC, 


Mental Examples ; Written Examples ; Business Exam- 
ples; Original Examples. In alternation. 


ORAL LESSONS. 


Government— City, State. 
Physiology—Structure, Function, Hygiene. 
In alternation. . 


FRIDAY EVENINGS. 


First Hour.—Drawing. 
Second Hour.—Miscellaneous Reading and Discussion. 


UNGRADED CLASS. 


This class will receive instruction in Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Oral Lessons. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 


Reading.—Franklin First, First Advanced, New First, 
Second, Second Advanced, New Second, Third, Third 
Advanced and New Third Readers; Monroe’s Chart Primer 
and New Primer; Monroe’s First, First Advanced, Second, 
Second Advanced, Third and Third Advanced Readers ; 
Monroe’s School Chart; Appleton’s First, Second and 
Third Readers; Appleton’s Reading Chart; Swinton’s 
First, First Advanced, Second, Second Advanced and 
Third Readers ; Collard’s Beginners’ Reader, Parts I and 
II; Unique Reading Chart, Parts I and II; Goodrich’s 
Child’s History of the United States. 


Supplementary Readers —Ginn & Co.’s Classics for Chil- 
tem, viz; Atsop’s: Fables, “Kingsley’s Greek: Heroes, 
Irving’s Sketch Book, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare ; 
Lippincott & Co.’s Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge ; 
Heath & Co.’s Sea Side and Way Side, Parts I, II, Ill; 
Ivison, Blakeman & Co.’s Readings in Nature’s Book ; 
Seven American Classics; Book of Tales: Appleton & 
Co.’s Johonnot’s Natural History Series—Five Books. 


Language.—W hitney’s Elementary English (Knox). 


Spelling.—Beecher’s Primary Normal Speller; Meleney 
& Giffin’s Selected Words. 


Geography.—Swinton’s Introductory Geography ; Cor- 
nell’s Outline Maps; W. & A. K. Johnston’s Grand and 
Imperial Maps. 
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Arithmetic.—Fish’s Arithmetic, No. 1; Giffin’s Number 
Chart; Gleason’s Arithmetical Cards. 


Drawing.—Walter Smith’s Manual of Drawing, Parts I 
and IJ, and New Primary; Smith’s Primary Drawing Cards, 
First and Second Series; Smith’s Drawing Books, Nos. 1, 
2, 3 and 4. Drawing models, modeling clay, colored 


paper. 


Oral Lessons —Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons; 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature, Parts I, II and II]; 
Brown’s Manual of Commerce; Sheldon’s Object Lessons. 


Music.—Jepson’s First Music Book. 
Writing.—Graphic System of Writing. 


Stationery.—David’s, Stafford’s Universal and Pomeroy’s 
Inks; Spencerian Pens, Nos. 1, 5 and 9; Gillott’s Pens, 
Nos. 351 and 404; Pen Holders; Ink Wells; Ink Well 
Covers; Teachers’ Ink Stands; Blotters; Practice Paper 
for drawing and writing; Slate Pencils; Pencil Holders; 
Crayons; Slates, 5x7, 6x9, 6%x10; Numeral Frames; 
Foolscap and Examination Paper; Mucilage; Perfumed 
Paste; Thermometers; Lead Pencils; Diamond and Felt 
Rubber Erasers; Graphic Scrap Books; Rubber Hand 
Stamps. 


Miscellaneous.—Webster’s International and National 
Dictionaries; Joslyn’s Globes; Hooker’s First Book in 
Physiology; Song Garden, No. 2. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Reading —Franklin Third, Third Advanced, New Third, 
Fourth, New Fourth, Intermediate, Fifth and New Fifth 
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Readers; Monroe’s Third, Third Advanced and Fourth 
Readers; Appleton’s Third, Introductory Fourth, Fourth 
and Fifth Readers; Swinton’s Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Readers; Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the United 
States; Quackenbos’ Elementary History of the United 
States. | 


Supplementary Readers. 


Language.—Whitney’s Elementary English (Knox); 
Hyde’s Practical Lessons in use of English, Parts I and II. 


Spelling —Metcalf's Spelling and Language Book. 


Geography.—Swinton’s Introductory and Grammar 
School Geographies; Cornell’s Outline Maps; W. & A. 
K. Johnston’s Grand and Imperial Maps. 


Arithmetic.—Fish’s Arithmetic, No. 2; Greenleaf’s Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic; Gleason’s Arithmetical Cards. 


History —Eggieston’s United States History. 


Drawing.—Walter Smith’s Manual of Drawing, Parts II 
and III; Smith’s Drawing Books, Nos. 4, 5, 6,7, 8 and 9; 
Drawing models, modeling clay; colored paper. 


 Music.—Song Garden, No.2; Musical Manual for Gram- 
mar Schools. 


Writing.—Graphic System of Writing; Meservey’s Single 
Entry Bookkeeping. 


Stationery.—David’s, Stafford’s Universal and Pomeroy’s 
Mimempeucertan ens, Nos. 1.5 and +9; Gillott’s Pens, 
Nos. 351 and 404; Pen Holders; Ink Wells; Ink Well 
Covers; Teachers’ Ink Stands; Blotters; Slate Pencils; 
Lead Pencils; Spelling Slates; Siates, 6xg and 6%x10; 
Crayons, viz.: Waltham, New York Company’s, New York 
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Company’s Enameled; Practice Paper for writing and 
drawing; Fooiscap and Examination Paper; Mucilage; 
Perfumed Paste; Thermometers; 12-inch Rulers; Graphic 
Scrap Books; Rubber Hand Stamps; Prang’s Compasses. 


Miscellaneous.—Webster’s International and National 
Dictionaries; Fitz’s Globes; Joslyn’s Globes; Hooker’s 
First Book in Physiology. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mathematics —Franklin Written Arithmetic; Greenleaf ’s 
Intellectual Arithmetic; Thompson’s Commercial Arith- 
metic; Davies’ University Algebra; Brooks’ Elementary 
Geometry; Davies’ Legendre; Wentworth’s Shorter Course 
Algebra; Wentworth and Hill’s Mathematical Problems ; 
Seaver and Walton’s Franklin Algebra. 


Latin.—Allen and Greenough’s Grammar; Leighton’s 
Lessons; Arnold’s Prose Composition; Jones’ Prose Com- 
position; Chase and Stuart’s Cesar; Chase and Stuart’s 
Cicero; Chase and Stuart’s Virgil’s Aiéneid; Chase and 
Stuart's Virgil’s Eclogues; Pennell’s Ancient Rome; Easy 
Latin Stories; Latin for Sight Reading; Tetlow’s Lessons; 
Harkness’ First Year in Latin; Harkness’ Grammar; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; Kelsey’s Cesar; Daniell’s 
Latin Prose; Gradatim—Ginn & Co. 


Greek.—Harkness’ First Book; Leighton’s Lessons; 
Goodwin’s Grammar; Jones’ Prose Composition; Boice’s 
Xenophon’s Anabasis; ;Goodwin’s Xenophon’s Anabasis; 
Owen’s Homer’s Iliad; Boice’s Homer's Iliad; Pennell’s 
Ancient Greece; Moss’ First Reader; Smith’s Smaller 
History of Greece; Keep’s Iliad. 


German.—Stern’s Studien und Plaudereien, Part I; 
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Worman’s First Book; Worman’s Second Book; Bern- 
hardt’s (German) Grammar and Reader; Joynes-Meiss- 
ners (German) Grammar; Herman Boisen’s (German) 
Prose. 


Natural Science—Hooker’s Natural History; Dana’s 
Geological Story; Lockyear’s Astronomy; Rolfe and 
Gillett's Handbook of Natural Philosophy; Steele’s 
Pyetcs;= Plot and  storers, Eleméntary Chemistry; 
Walker’s Physiology and Hygiene; Tracy’s Physiology; 
Gray’s How Plants Grow; Houston’s Physical Geography; 
Avery’s Elements Natural Philosophy. 


Language and Literature—Quackenbos’ Rhetoric; Quack- 
enbos’ First Lessons in Composition; Gilmore’s Art of 
Expression; Backus’ Shaw’s English Literature; Hiil’s 
Elements of Rhetoric and Composition; Chittenden’s 
Elements English Composition. 

Miscellaneous —Townsend’s Civil Government; Way- 
land’s Political Economy, abridged; Webster’s Interna- 
tional and National Dictionaries; Bryant and Stratton’s 
Common School Bookkeeping; The Triumph; Anderson’s 
General History; Carhart’s Commercial Law; Sandy’s 
Bookkeeping; Myer’s General History. 

Stationery.—Same as for Grammar Schools, and in addi- 
tion blank books for commercial department. 

Drawing models; modeling clay; colored paper. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Science.—Porter’s Elements of Intellectual Science; Way- 
land’s Moral Science. 
Reading.—Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 
Music.—The Triumph; Jepson’s First Music Book. 


Stationery.—Same as for Grammar Schools. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR PREPARING 
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Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment 
shall be kept in all the Public Schools, in a manner pre- 
scribed by the City Superintendent, and in accordance 
with Article V, Section 11, of the regulations. These 
records shall be uniform in all schools of the same grade. 


RULES FOR KEEPING RECORDS, 


First—Any pupil who shall have been present five days 
during any term, shall be enrolled as a member of the 
school; and whenever present five days during any one 
mofth, shall be considered an enrolled pupil for that 
month, 


Second.—When a teacher shall have satisfactory evi- 
dence that a pupil has left school, without the intention 
of returning, such pupil’s name shall be immediately 
stricken from the roll, but any absence recorded against 
such pupil, before the teacher receives such information, 
shall remain and shall be regarded as other absences. 


Third.—When a pupil is suspended from school, by any 
of the rules of the Board, his or her namé shall be stricken 
from the roll forthwith. 


fourth—When a pupil has been absent from school 


more than five consecutive days, for any cause, his or her 
16 
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name shall be stricken from the roll at the end of five 
days; the absence, however, shall be recorded while the 
name remains on the roll. 


fifth.—Regular pupils, whose names have been enrolled, 
but who are not present on the first day of any subsequent 
term during that year, shall be marked absent. 


Stxth.—The number of enrolled pupils, for each month, 
shall consist of all such as are members of the school for 
that month, in accordance with the foregoing rules. 


Seventh.—The average number of enrolled pupils for any 
month, term or year, shall be found by dividing the whole 
number of davs of membership by the number of days of 
school during the month, term or year. 


Liighth.—The average daily attendance of any class or 
school, for any period of time, shall be found by dividing 
tiie whole number of days the pupils have been present by 
the number of days the school has been open during such 
period. 


Ninth.—The percentage of attendance shall be found by 
dividing the average daily attendance by the average 
number enrolled. 


DEPORTMENT CARDS, ETC. 


The scholarship and deportment of each pupil shail be 
marked on his card as follows: Excellent, good, fair, poor, » 
very poor. 

The card sent home will show the actual standing of the 
pupil and should also show the number of days absent and 
the times tardy, and whether on account of sickness or 
otherwise. 
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MONTHLY CERTIFICATES. 


Monthly Certificates of Approbation shall be awarded to 
pupils in the grammar and _ primary schools on the follow- 
ing basis: 


The punctuality must be too per cent.—no tardiness will 
be excused. A pupil may be excused one day in each month 
for sickness only. 


Attendance.—A pupil, if absent one day from sickness, 
will be marked 95 per cent.; if absent one-half day, 97% 
per cent. Such absence does not affect his percentage for 
scholarship*or deportment; for in such cases the sum of 
the credits for the month will be divided by 19 or 19% 
instead of 20. 

In scholarship and deportment the pupil must receive 
not less than good in all subjects, except writing and draw- 
ing, and in these not less than /azr, to entitle him to a cer- 
tificate. 


YEARLY TESTIMONIALS. 


At the close of each school year, all pupils in the High, 
grammar and primary schools, who have not been /ardy, 
nor adsent more than fez days during the year, and ¢hat on 
account of personal sickness, or sickness or death in family 
of which the pupil is a member, and whose record shall 
show an average of not less than good in all subjects, 
except writing and drawing, and in these not less than /azr, 
for the year, shall receive testimonials for ‘‘ DisTINGUISHED 
MERIT.” 

Pupils transferred from one school to another during 
the year will take with them a certificate of their record 
from the school they leave. 

In estimating attendance, no absence—except from sickness 
—and no tardiness will be excused. 


‘ 
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HONORARY PROMOTION AND GRADUATION. 


Every scholar who, throughout the school year, up to 
the date fixed for the annual examinations, shall have 
averaged “good,” shall be promoted or graduate on the 
certificate of the class teacher, endorsed by the school 
Principal, which certificate shall also certify the ability of 
the scholar to pursue the studies of the next higher grade. 


Provided, that no scholar shall be entitled to such pro- 
motion or graduation whose average in any study shall be 
lower than “ fair,” and— 

Provided, also, that the list of scholars thus promoted 
or graduating shall be submitted to and approved by the 
City Superintendent— 

And the certificates of such promotion and graduation 
shall be endorsed, or otherwise designated as “ honorary.” 

No scholar shall be eligible to “honorary graduation” 
whose “deportment,’ separately averaged, does not 
average “ good.” 

All promotions shall be conditioned as follows : 

Any pupil who shall fail to sustain “fair”’ 
the grade, upon the report of the class teacher to the 
school Principal, and upon the “advice” of such Principal, 


standing in 


after personal examination of the case, may, with the 
“approval” of the City Superintendent, be reduced to his 
or her proper grade—a record of each case, duly attested 
' by the several officers designated, to be kept in the school 
where same occurs. 
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SCHOOL AGE, FIVE TO EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


Ward. Enumerator. No, Children. 
RA an cts yao = - INOS Wella WAVIS cassie eer ees) 32117 
RIEOEL GL. anata cia acta ers Prancis; Coors 7 ee Seer gory 
PLCS oe oid a PVN Tet) NEGLI pepe see eo Ab 1,340 
utters. Wallianirh Reynolds 222 Uo)" 2foko 
eee eeeray sales] lsenan. 4. tae ies 1,565 

Score Och A) feast feet ss) 

CNL a ae eae ; ‘ 

ea Frank Blaufussii2 2222. ) ares 
Poewem tH a Oo = - PR DIan. LTACe yrte t.. net 2,369 

Meo cuMandeville wis 4) 

BREE ois a Ss - 3 

= eens Casey 1G i: eben ha ant a? 
0h PATI EO Saat) CS at 4ers 

Mucenes Stanley tyne) 
Pent 2 fue 

a amesuin Vlantions 7 ge aaiee 

Baeventipl’'s.- -.'- AeronO-. | eyellea. 2622 Tee? 2,854 

WVELTiAt ONY C188 cor os 2h. ee te ] 
ela 6 

Sige Morris Raleigh! ._......-- Lote 
illi Miller 2s hie % 

Seeirrecnin. =. |... es hae i 9,618 
ERGHETDRADLGT Ren eo: aga hee 4d 

Permerectthte.. 2. Willian Oak ino yee eS 1,342 

PIpeceN tiie: 5-25 HuchemMc Carron aes ie aliases 

Se tuat Ra eg © 7 as ae, Reeds ee eo Re ian Wy 7-9 

SPC ROD OI GOO gw ee 2. io. eS cre. LY GCH 

Bice ASG ays Sh he te ek a ee PE OS 7 
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TORTS Te Deas 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES AND 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Building 
NAMES OF SCHOOL HOUSEs. bce pt: and Total. 


Furniture. 


Normal and Training (Market St.).-| $15,000 $18,000 $33,000 


ie Gs es ae oe es ate eee 25,000 48,000 73,000 
Burnet street sce care eh nt 25,000 50,000 75,000 
state iStreetsoss esse oct oe 10,000 19,000 29,000 
Washington Street ets 15,000 40,000 55,000 
Marshall Streeter vow. 60s tu saa ener 10,000 55375 15,375 
Lawrence Street; a cay 4d. se dace 25,000 45,000 70,000 
Commerce Street and Colored.--.-- 10,000 14,500 24,500 
Latayettie Street fae. o ni. ue eames 15,000 35,000 50,000 
Newton Stréetes = 22244. fos eee 10,000 40,000 50,000 
Camden Street: fick es ee ee 4,200 32,000 36,200 
Thirteenth Avenue ol Gece seat hoy 500 31,000 39,500 
south:‘Renth Street. aus feces 6,000 21,100 27,100 
Wicklhitfe Street scc e  ee 6,000 10,000 16,000 
Stimmer Avene 927204 ie ee 10,000 48,000 58,000 
Webster treetions. 3. vac eleeee ee 10,000 25,000 35,000 
‘Aheanidine  SCu0Ols. 2s). ae cele 15,000 34,000 49,000 
Elliot-Street- 2 ..2bass 222s Sei 5,000 20,000 25,000 
Chestnut Street. 44 be eee 10,000 40,000 50,000 
liver -otreetao. 2 ee ee : 10,000 40,000 50,000 
South 'Siteet. Vick ce eee 5,000 28,500 33,500 
Walnutistreetic 2 oe ges 8,000 7,000 15,000 
Houston: Street2 2 2 oe eee Seer 2,000 2,000 
South, Bighth Street). sales 7,000 40,000 47,000 
Roseville Avenue......--.---..-.. 4,800 18,000 22,800 
North Seventh -Street_. 2.2.2.2. 2: 3,000 3,000 6,000 
South Market Street... y.425. 728 8,000 30,000 38,000 
TAM PUY IACe cin tars tenes eee 4,900 35,000 39,900 
Hawkins Street. ...5._. 22. ghee Ae od 5,000 | 31,000 36,000 
MOrton Sircet oan bine via aan) 7,000 45,000 52,000 
HighteenthvAvenne....0 cae 7,000 40,000 47,000 
Monmouth street jcc). ce oe 6,000 45,000 51,000 
Miller Street... _- hagas ngs: PFU 7,000 35,000 42,000 
BlizabethvAveruece. 2s eee 2,500 2,000 4,500 
Central Avene po ure ee eee 10,000 40,000 50,000 
Locke Streshecues were: rer idte tere 5,000 6,000 II,000 
Site purchased, 1890, 7th Ward.--. 4,800 eee 4,800 
Site purchased, 1890, roth Ward... - ZOO: | as eee eae a 7,200 
Site purchased, 1890, 13th Ward__-. 9,000 Wocie \- 9,000 

$355,900 1,023,475 | $1,379,375 
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Mer B 1S Ee ts, 


¥ SEATING CAPACITY. 


SCHOOL. 


Normal and Training—Normal De- 
PerRIOUGe Se. cing tows ow Oye os 
Normal and Training—Primary De- 
PteIA OUR Renae sl pete = ahd are 4" 
CN et ries 8 wees ele 
Serentpenimes flo fe). ue Sk 
Re err COU oo St aS 
Pree Ss ee Teele 
Vy hl Se a ee a ea 
Wrestiuctan-otreéets. 020 
Meuretoit sireeL. o.oo eo. ae 
leameredce street oS glee See 
Commerce Streetj...2..2...-.- iat 
earn ee ee ee Nl 
MEET Steel sac er Sk 
rrr treet. ow oe ee 
wert renin street. oo oo le oe. 
Serene. treet 1 eo oc 
Powrreentn: Aventie:). oo. oon. lk 
Wickliffe Street Annex __..._. .--. 
Muaeriiite  sireeton co ak 
muster nvenue 2.2 >coro 2 a. 
meepeterrptreet.. . ooo oa a 
Smereerrnity kN ie roy 
Bloomfie!d Avenue _______- poy ts 
MeL Tae Leet ee re ein hh ee | 
Pier oireet: ee BSS 
aivereirest.. oo oo Renee 
Remeire rere ces te Po, 
WE RINT EOTICEL. 6 oo ro oo. S Pgat tek oes 


mouth Highth Street .....-..-_._... 
Roseville Avenue........ 2-2-2... 


pour Market Street_...2-.2.....-. 
emacs be Leg Geek a oe a 
Ee LOC Ser eae ots 
Simver-mereet soe sc oe SRS S eo. 


MIUrUunTetreet. oe. so i | 


Grammar} Primary 


Depart- 
ment. 


Depart- 
ment. 


Total. 
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TABLE B—ConrtTINUED. 


Grammar | Primary 


SCHOOL. Depart- | Depart- | Total. 
ment. ment. 
» 
Eighteenth Avenue.._._.....-..--- 292 810 I,102 
Monmouth Street.__._._- ENB acer apie 960 960 
Miller Streetiorite (cas eserien bon 421 454 875 


Elizabeth Avente 


Sater ea tise Set: ies 120 120 
Central Avenue ic iro setae 382 404 786 
P OCR OUPOR CEH. is oh ete eeS re pie 236 236 

pLOTES ke iether canes Bee 5,945 16,488 22,433 


* Females, no males. Not included in grand totals. 

+355 in Male Department; 734 in Female Department; total, 1,89. Not included in 
grand totals. 

} Intermediate Department. 
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AB RC: 


REPAIRS. 


Extra- Whole 


ScHOOL BUILDINGS. ea ae ordinary | Amount 
ter E Repairs. |Expended. 
Mgmnakand. raining .02..-..44-.-- OS Lb ciean |r, wee $812 28 
SIO einen 8 ae a ol oe So $I50 POs eee 
J edubbeele)eeleauaeae ate tan Wika bwin lal SoS BOO 150 bli 
OTE BCL a, SE ea rm) (anne BORO Mees 
MES ee ee bi 2 dos si BOOST Gs eViezety Bee 397 18 
(a SES Uy Ok TEES eR epee | a ee BONO ie bere ee 
OS, ES [es i rr Re eS TOSCO wi. Ged odes 
I Es town's kee 3 | mw yn SOOO MN gisten a 
(2 os No 2g a a on, et ZOCOR: a pee 142 05 
SURRR aa icf ele i BA Opn epics st 
DIE ERM tice ts tis Go|) sao 9201 ire ele 
[ein 30S. 10 te, a ge a 5A 20 A) ie ens 834 20 
eh) arc: oh SR aR II Ee ee ee Dn ae STOO etp ett 
OOM CASES (yak 2 PESO Be PRS A pT pe Pe ae ZO 700 sieves oe 
SS So tan ane a a ee 52 45 ERE oe 188 87 
re ies bas -' 2 - SOEs RE Re Sr gale SOrA2i rin aneiet 
MIC ck ck ates eso) alee. BOLO. |i ne Senet 
Momemiueton street... 2... -.2.-- BO aU cat suet thee 323 58 
Pee eOT aT COUT ec St SOO - OO -abienia 
Plumbing ..-.- GS) 4 ee eee Maiyah eerae ae BAMBON Tiles sae 
MPMESIOIIuMstTCeh ©). | oes se wate <= ay ate: SEES Ede wre 36 00 
EMME MCS RLLCET 6 es acl es Tes 100 ey) ae 588 20 
ENE SAS a ate Cae ee Ga SRE fame epee 25 7/SOtay seer 
MEMO Ay oe Sib aS on ese. E7SROO AN a ce 4 
Cammmerce mtreet v2, 6. be ee Cae AS | Bee) Get ak 164 56 
RIES ante es IE eae te a OOsOn eh | iow 207 
Pernt ators. is) owe a |, oo AS Pate Be) 
WE EIU Tr eke de td peyote 383 40 
DUP ets lag) aan ee el) oa cee 93 59 Sates 
emma Oeate 267 oe | Mela SesGo wiley he 
ST Fon Fe 01 Teg LD i Re a ae ai ESO (Gp Ashok ee 
PEMEMEUIiCOCh ie nee ho.) 146 40. Hf hoe ee 785 09 
URN RIGO lis OP pk Se GAR aI whi igs oy. 
TT EAE, Rees LENSE Ce pee aa! ie eee 65 00 a5 abet 
ee TEL TOes Pash ae BS Sea Ie ee Gees Mae IIO O7 ne? eee 
Pasig T00f oA | nM Stak yy Marea da ee 35 00 J iete: 
Plumbing and gas- fitting. - OS OTT Sen Be BO ..02 \ wae atisits 
IMPOR TERE oe ate 149 77 ie iad 634 07 


WEEE OS TE Ee Gen eeae POTS. Bigs, Seatrhs 
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TABLE C.—Continued. | 


Extra- Whole 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Seety ordinary | Amount 

Bode ae Repairs. |Expended. 
TAneategeie = Vows Wen ini) nee ere SAE ie ie ae $75. 00). )eeaneme 
Raisingerear windows... Sabb. | eae oe 150.00 (|!) eae 
Painting) eect he cece paw 2 ae es 95.00.) } 082 
South Penth Street oi se los st pee -| $75 83 a al cae $280 29 
Stone courtwoort ui yee. onc | ae TOG. OO Guitare 
Storm shed. 22) vib go eee Oe eee 30) 00... Poiana 
Mason WOTrkK Oct Oro, cae et crn Um 44 46") 7) Sowers 
Drinking \boxes, 2225 ea ee eeeee ee ee 30° 00 “fi Were 
Camden Street fuel. d ew eer nares: Pca: & fagr ke R bax pib | 199 IO 
New class room). 2c ey ce co eee ean 157° 0753) eee 
Thirteenth Avenue’. 2200.22. Sees AATYG afl Sees eee 303 17 
TPO work 4S eRe a a i eee ee 235° 00-4) aera 
Mason work 0 a fe oe oie eee nea 25 (987)| Seen 
Wickhife Stréet ‘Annex. tuecu eee) sant 8 ty BA | 8 19 
Wickliffe Streetti.<. sia eee se ATOM toot eee 40 50 
Sumner Avettie 222 by i Se wea. OTeO5 Ant oe eae 387 32 
Pilg pin & eee toy ec Ae eal, (oat 250 23° [eee 
Plambing 2 228 Woe beam, Seis eae ae 45-997} asta 
Webster Street: yur, f Sees ee re ae OT a eee 947 04 
stone sidewalktt.a- oth. ie aie ans Sen eer 362-0077] 
Blagrging eeu Sy oe Beg cee tata vee eee 70:35 "|" teeeae 
Plumbing 4). 0i bs. Dace eee Eee eee Ioo 68 Bh Paster 
Board ceilings ti. i eee pap 165 00.8“) gee 
Newnientes): 0i2.4 Ace ee poe 95 007"))) Sears 
Pranihin . lu e5 ho oc ke eee ee? 54 93 Ee 98 55 
Phumibirro ease Sa eee es obit curs SC 43 02°" eee 
Bloomfield Avenue ._..._.2..-.--.. E1377 Jes TEs? 
PilhioteStreet 2 asso Oe ae ee 39 94 a Boe 99 94 
New fences. e0 yu a ee ee eee 60'00 =| Saas 
Chestnutistreet tav6 oi tae ee 82.23 op eta 669 04 
New watersupply var ose Se ee Heme 167 ‘00> aaa 
Pham bing 2242: 350. pe een Iga 81: [= See 
Board ceilings te. 0 eee es io eee ees A 250 CO" [aa ae 
Painting Todt $80, Po ee ee eee 25°00 -*| \ eae 
Oliver Street yesouf fe Le one ac OvOT athe 343 19 
Painting, T06ite, flea eae ee eee 30 00 “eee 
Blur bingy i Oe 2k ie ic eh oe ereenet ee ee eee 103 28 >) eneeee 
New fenceses Se oe Me eons Rama, feet, 50°00 |") ames 
SouthyStreetiges iso. 3 Se eee 103 30 eae 500 78 
New class sons: 22s. 4 ye 4k eee eh 30166") 2 ae 
Mason work 2: (2 See ee eee 49 35-17 See 
Repairing: £0088) 3) aeee ee 46) 47 ree 
Walnut, Street. or os eae Sache TOTV as nays ey 239 72° 
Plumbing ice. 04 > eae waien ey 60''90°-1) aaae 
Paipting: roof wuc...d- ee Ase en ae 28-00" 5") ee 


Book case, i fH) Ss we en cee Oe Pe OO A ae 
Houston otteeti<t. 3. cet eee 10 02 ee IO 02 
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TABLE C.—Continued. 


Ordinary peties Wy Rols 
ScHOOL BUILDINGS. Renkin ordinary | Amount: 
P * | Repairs. Expended. 
eter ntie pieet. so cL) S106: 36 pad sat USO OO 
RRt PET ee ek tee ene ne) hele Ae $210 00 ibis eS 
Loo fag 2 ib RE as ees a eee) 2 ae ANALY 4 he dy pedals 
ET ch a SR Se a Ge ose peeene sre 
UU Ce ae yaar ee ras te ep MAS le, Dele apace 
New class room ... eee ites Me Aas Fang Paella Mt 
Peay er AVENUE $5005 hs ot yes ESBS OO tee cet 209 63 
Piumbing- and tin work 222-2 eh le ve i eth hee ihe 
Nort Seventh Street... 2.5.4. 5... TOU LA aiee. oe » 76°13 
Bou market street.) 205 ke 190 89 ee les 740 40 
RUM e ee FAMINE S05 Ee eo OE Loe ie PAA SHAS. © lies ayer ead 
PF MIDS. Sv Aa a ae SP Sy ay Caesar 182 00 saat 3 
PemeONT OUR. A So We. eh Pea DOE BG er rs nae 
Mason work TN ee Of Steen: Beate ee Oo Seo orne sie 
Petr aa Cet ee ee ESR ASE reat 2 272.05 
Painting rooi Ree te Lah a EK BE OAS a nies 
MEER e Peet SS LB al BT On ani ae bee 
SEC SOS SOE Re ie WS SAes eed GOR ae agree ASA. ie ue ea. 
Hawkins Street ._-_. a ‘4 29 61 AO rae 346 20 
Flagging ___. Beard SIND NS TAS F Ax ae Sol 
Oe Se) ol ied a ee find Vitae, ae os CIR Mer eres Os 
Repairing roor.... _... SAAN Dee Om Oya. se 
Morton Street ._-- eran ae 4 BOOS TOF tere ee. e 1133152 
IIE WITENCe..). 2 2s. Miwa sly Lcthee oe TDOFOD aks 
Painting roof __- i arly ates Asi OO. Cols! 
New partitions, ...-..-- by feel eo ple BOG 33 Tudela ros 
Oe eae ae ce eee nae SF OA FP is te 
MENON RE el gh why oe ee OD a haw abe TSC COS ph tee aici, 
ECOL ftioy it eo <A din we bg Mme Rie: OR bee rei 
SOL CR UD SRS be renee : eee OG Tot de eden eB 
Highteenth Avenue .__....._L_¢_... Beate es ie ard 1,711 48 
Beene ODS.) 56 ter ka ae SO tes ine Ceeuainds i 
New water supply ..- er Pe ge ee II5 00 : 
Mee A Spee apy Semi P2B/ OS ie heir 
iNew ae: DIPes. 25.” 26 2. St ip ares BIOEB Vers eee. 
meee ek eh! the BITC! OGtn het La eee 
PrP OLUIS te a eel, iowtnd 150 00 apne 
IP GRASNeS. mate. So Tea hl eee 96 go PRE e 
LORE Lg EAS pioey 2 eae ae ane ae SP Feb he WFO ah aks cadets 
OSE NE Pe CP ES RS ae en (a at NE SAWER'S SRO 
Be Otter tn ue nee Tea eT awe 575 95 
OOS eet et aie Se oe Che fs 275 00 Ey 
DUET tS 70 oF OO a he (eee Ue ORAS saoeah ge ea pe 
ESET) SSE NS aa eee ne Ss OOK Sic ta eee, 
Plumbing -._. Phi AD Met pio AS Pca 56 44 TE RY 
PORES Ses ig ON a lita Se eae SB 2am ei aoe 288 20 
LO GENT. ae ota wap Ni page Ee as nO (eons O75 “OO Oia eo cwe wt 
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TABLE C.—Continued. 


Ovdinar Extra- Whole 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Repai Y | ordinary | Amount 

: Satie Repairs. |Expended. 
NEW WAEBPODE su Mote asec este ete came $25 oo +3 tee 
Cential Awennes un ese ey SOO eG ma] syne ee $731 95: 
IN GAVEL ARPOL eee 3 Pic bt cunt eee eres . E87 00.1.4 uae 
AIDA COOL. cl teat Malo eae ree 54°20 ki 
TZOCK LL CC bocce aA a ee es ee T3102 ee ee 220 27 
IN GMOS LOO Tc ke teeta A ise. Maen ae eh ee 75 00 th ak 
IKepairing -TGOtvace gi ae ese ee eee 99 25 age 
Paiva eae ak bea facaaty le ene 42 00 ety pels 
Byenioo. Dtawine- 7. tc wae ee 9 10 Paper 3 9g Io 
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FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


SAT Ayr Furniture Whole 
ScHOOL BUILDING. Y |} and Wall} Amount 


pupplies. Slates. |Expended. 
Pistennbatcs pralning oo. ol ool) $88: 92.0 eM ee. $88 32 
REREIR e  rae e e Bio ae eel PCO RCE at erage 79 67 
RIL RS 0S he ARSE ap a ee W NWA Ml) | SS Ratha a rp EON 
RePE CTS ULOGL 2 cin ae ween em ens 24 15 OA 24 15 
eA CR ee ene fed a tS PTE LOSI | ae eens 38 14 
RMR UM Gt kot feed i oeticjes| pon = > me WL GLOAMAIS tract 
(OO RE ee a es ae ae RP snd ak Rae 22 29 
Washington Street .....-.. vie eee C2 S5Cra taro 206 04 
Os aa aS Re eh 1D ae he A 9 a eA, 
Mipmemeal (Meet. on Soe ek rts [ey paleo 54. 70 
Paverence. mirect_..-..2..-.- PRAY II2 03 leydt Pad ek 587 43 
Ls) 2S a a a NE, 54 eareee Ca 475 40 Peon c! 
monmmiatce mtreet.. ck ose PO oto ttee oe To. 21 
ER ue agin oe bee c GSO Fe te os 4 Cee 342 74 
Mamet. 2 A) ages] ons 2 2012854, beaks 
TS 1 OE SYS etait Od pe PR ee act al Na ll a aes a TR Res ave tp Geen to 
WS Te goga gue] 2c, ane a WBS Abe theta at 538 70 
PACTS SS ye ey 418 00 ce fad YBa 
IMMER TEL rae 22.2 Peer ty sy'n) a OL Pilg Pee lon ated ec \pest 
Pvengeoticoiteeti. oS. 22.23. ick: St Ae wh sAoy Glial hears epee 306 81 
TNS Tha Ep b 9 ele aly be BOSROO I iit ees 
Se ett strech 2. iar Caled Cores 98 09 
em cham ade Oe a oF es yee oH Bech ae Ie 64 abe ee 
Seaiaed, street. 25 2-42.52 ee acter a ESOT Vid (tee ok ee 4I QI 
Gimireent, Aventie 2. 125 422i. SOLOFIE me. 29 62 
Wickliffe Street Annex’ -.... . ... GTR), Pi beet. Bs 31 20 
Pyteemtre treet 2:2. 22. de DS Gan Aw are 108 45 
REE IRLOR Rote i cyl b Ral 2s OA i Nis hha eke, bs 
murder avenue 2. 92s dn.'. re2 “20 weer cs 102 20 
a) 7) an oe re A) Aye see ie ork oe 40 95 
OM SITE Ge Se ce a Re 24 24 ieee 24 24 
arene Vente © 2} 30° TO* ene - = 130710% 
RP ESS aS a a a Wee sy La clea oe. 72 02 
Ptiestiiy pirect so. Rote Oe) | eae 56 19 
Perera reete foe ee sy tg fe Beg Sy Sa 197-75 
oo SG NE gas | haar ne ran i cr TH OO. Eee Tk 
ne ee ie birt oe ode. C327. 56. be eee 727) 56 
pms mireet.. "6. le A BP bad" 4 be Between 8 21 
SESE CUS hs Ses) i a ote fa i See ae 6 18 
peg MichthiStreet.... 2... 2: I17 89 > Stan 2 117 89 
Roseville Avenue .___..._.-___.-._- BOD ih eh 8 61 
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TABLE D—Continued. 


Ontiiat Furniture| Whole 
ScHOOL BUILDING. Y | and Wall | Amount 


Supplies. Slates. |Expended. 

South ‘Markdietrect. 4555. Ye $46 Sse Uae ee $689 23 

ING Wit rnibtine oot bt ante eee) hee ee $642: 4001) oO peeare 
Hamburg Place __..- eae oul eae ee 1st ed Oa Ane cere 47 60 
Hawkinsptreet Ni 4s Peo ee ee on od ee 43 27 
Cloveristreet. 2, a a pie betes (i 3°9Q 031 eee 3 30 
MortonsStreet apn vo bec lene | COR ese reer 205 53 
Highteeuth Avertic sh 7a IQI 06 ae ee 710 31 

New frrmiturecya ch fa oe tates eat ee eens 519 25 she 
Monmouth street as ee ae BeOS L lee wee 35 81 
Miller Streets. hen oe ee ee LO, OOM me eee 100 00 
Central Avenud 27505) Yar ae a Vea shied een eee 270 56 
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OF THE - 


BORRD OF EDUCATION 


ORGANIZATION. 


1. The Board of Education shall meet on the Wednes- 
day next succeeding the first Tuesday after the 
first day of January, in each year, for the purpose of 
organization, at which time a President, Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary, City Superintendent and Superin- 
tendent of Erection and Repairs of School Houses shall 
be elected for the ensuing year; but should no election 
of officers take place at that meeting, said election shall 
be in order at any meeting convened thereafter. 


MEETINGS. 


2. Regular monthly meetings of the Board shall be 
held on the last Friday of each month. The hour of 
the meeting shall be eight o’clock p. m. during the year. 
At the hour appointed, the roll shall be called and the | 
names of the members then present recorded by the 
Secretary. The names of other members shall be re- 
corded as they may afterwards appear. As soon as a 
quorum shall be present, the Board shall proceed to 
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business, and, after the organization, no member shall 
retire without the permission of the Chair. 

3. A quorum shall consist of a number of Commis- 
sioners greater by one than the number of wards in the 
city, and no resolution or order shall be adopted unless 
with the consent of a like number, but a less number 
may adjourn from time to time. 

4. Special meetings may be called by the President 
when he shall deem it expedient; and shall be called by 
him (or in his absence or illness by the Secretary), when 
requested in writing by five members. 


DUTIES OF PRESIDENT. 


5. The President, or in his absence, a President pro 
tem., Shall preside at the meetings of the Board; shall 
preserve order and decorum; may speak to points of 
order, and decide all questions of order, subject to an 
appeal to the Board on motion of any member, regular- 
ly seconded; and no other business shall be in order 
until the appeal shall have been decided. He may ex- 
press his opinion on any subject under debate, but in 
such case he shall leave the chair and not resume it 
while the question is pending; but he may state facts, 
give his opinion on questions of order, or explain his 
vote without leaving his seat. He shall appoint all com- 
mittees and be ex-officio, a member of the same. He 
shall also be the executive officer of the Board, and, 
as such, effect insurance, sign contracts and _ leases, 
and perform such other duties as the Board may 
prescribe. 
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DUTIES OF SECRETARY. 


6. The Secretary shall give notice of all meetings of - 
the Board, attend them and keep full minutes of the 
proceedings ; notify the chairman of every special com- 
mittee, stating the duties assigned and the names of his 
associates; keep a full account of all moneys received 
and expended, anda separate and detailed account with 
each school, and draw warrants for all payments ordered 
by the Board; prepare, monthly, a schedule of the 
names of the officers, teachers and Janitors in the schools, 
and the amount of salary due to each; also, quarterly, of 
the names of the persons to whom rent is due and the 
amount due to each, and transmit the same to the City 
Auditor of Accounts. He shall receive and compile the 
returns of the enumerators of the several wards of the 
city, and transmit the same to the County Superinten- 
dent of public schools of Essex County; under the 
direction and rules of the Board and of the several 
committees, order all supplies for the schools, and keep 
a duplicate of his orders, and have charge of the sup- 
plies in stock; have the custody of the records, books 
and papers of the Board. He shall keep his office 
open daily from 8 a. m. until § p.m. (excepting Satur- 
days, when the offices of the Board shall be closed at 
12 m.), and perform such other duties as may be required 
by law or by the Board, and his compensation shall 
be as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


7. Uhe Assistant Secretary shall assist in the office of 
the Secretary, under his direction ; in the absence of the 
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Secretary, perform the duties of that officer and render 
such other services as the Board may require; and _ his 
compensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTLES OF CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


8. The City Superintendent shall have general super- 
vision of the schools, and visit them as regularly and 
frequently as possible; with the Committee on Course 
of Study and Examinations, have the general direction 
and control of the examinations and see that the regu- 
lations of the Board, in relation to the schools, are car- 
ried into effect. He shall receive the reports of the 
principals; keep full and accurate statistics of the 
schools in a suitable book; report to the Board, month- 
_ly, the condition of the schools, with his suggestions 
thereon, and make the annual report to the Board re- 
quired by law. He shall devote his whole time to the 
discharge of his official duties, and his compensation 
shall be such as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT OF ERECTION 
AND REPAIRS. 


g. The Superintendent of Erection and Repairs shall 
supervise the erection, heating, ventilation and repairs 
of school houses under the direction of the committees 
having charge of the same, and personally execute such 
repairs as he may be required by the committee to 
make. He shall perform such other duties as the 
Board or the committee named may require; attend 
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the meetings of the Committee on Accounts, to explain 
bills coming under his supervision; report daily at the 
office of the Board, and remain there when not else- 
where employed. His compensation shall be as the 
Board may prescribe. 


IO. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


The Standing Committees for the year shall be 


as follows: 


I. Committee on Finance, seven members. 


) 
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. Committee on Accounts, three members. 

. Committee on School Houses, seven members. 

. Committee on Repairs, five members. 

. Committee on Heating, five members. 

. Committee on Teachers, seven members. 

. Committee on Normal and Training School, five 


members. 


. Committee on High School, five members. 

. Committee on Evening Schools, five members. 

. Committee on Colored School, five members. 

. Committee on Industrial Schools, three members. 
. Committee on Text Books, Course of Study and 


Examinations, seven members. 


. Committee on School Furniture and Supplies, five 


members. 


. Committee on Sanitary Regulations, three mem- 


bers. 


. Committee on Rules and Legislation, five mem- 


bers. 
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11. THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE shall present to the 
Board, annually, at the time prescribed by law, anesti- 
mate of the amount of money required for the support 
of the public schools during the year, specifying as 
provided in Title V. of the Charter of the City of 
Newark, the several sums for each branch of expendi- 
ture, and apportion the actual amounts appropriated for 
the use of this Board as soon as possible after such 
appropriations; supervise and examine the accounts of 
receipts and disbursements in the Secretary’s office, and 
report to the Board at each regular meeting the amounts 
received and expended under each branch of the ex- 
penditure from the commencement of the fiscal year. 
Also, in case of necessity, after consultation with the 
committees interested, they shall readjust and reappor- 
tion the allotments to the several branches of expendi- 
ture, and report the same to the Board ; and report from 
time to time on the character and propriety of all addt- 
tional or extraordinary expenditures, and have general 
charge and supervision of all the financial affairs of the 
Board. 


12. THE COMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS shall receive and 
examine all bills and accounts referred to them by the 
Board, and if satisfied of their correctness, shall so 
certify thereon, and return the same to the Board at 
their next regular meeting after such reference, unless 
required by the Board to report thereon sooner, and 
shall audit and approve, before payment, the pay and 
rent rolls. They shall also examine into all controvert- 
ed claims and report thereon to the Board. 


13. THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL HOUSES shall have 
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supervision of school sites and buildings; recommend 
appropriate sites for school houses ; prepare and submit 
to the Board plans and specifications;for the erection of 
such houses, extensions or additions as shall be ordered 
by the Board, and cause all contracts for the perform- 
ance of the work to be duly executed. They shall 
submit to the Board for their approval or rejection, 
methods of heating and ventilating new school houses, 
but the specifications and contracts for heating and ven- 
tilating shall be under the direction of the Committee 
on Heating. 


14. THE COMMITTEE ON REPAIRS shall have supervi- 
sion and charge of all ordinary repairs; shall visit and 
examine the school houses, and report to the Board at 
the regular meeting in May, the condition and wants of 
each for the ensuing year, with estimates of the expend- 
itures necessary to meet the same. They shall submit 
plans and specifications for any extraordinary repairs, . 
and under the direction of the Board, cause all con- 
tracts therefor to be properly executed. 


15. [THE COMMITTEE ON HEATING shall, under the 
direction of the Board, by contract or otherwise, pro- 
vide all heating and ventilating apparatus and appliances 
for the schools, and cause the same to be cleaned, re- 
paired and refitted, and shall supply the necessary fuel. 
They shall, on recommendation of Commissioners, ap- 
point janitors, prescribe their duties and publish direc- 
tions for their government, and for cause may discharge 
them, of which discharge they shall give notice to the 
proper Commissioners. 


16. THE CoMMITTEE ON TEACHERS shall, with the 
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City Superintendent, examine all applicants for positions 
as teachers, and recommend to the Board such as they 
deem qualified. With the City Superintendent, they may 
employ and determine the grade of teachers temporar- 
ily, but temporary appointments shall be submitted 
to the Board for approval or rejection at its next 
meeting. They shall determine the salaries for all the 
grades of teachers and report the same to the Board 
for its approval. They shall investigate all complaints 
made against teachers, and report thereon tothe Board 
whenever required ; and with the sanction of the Pres- 
ident, may, 1n emergency, suspend a teacher until the 
case shall have been acted upon by the Board. In cases 
of suspension, a written statement of the facts upon 
which suspension is based shall be filed in the office of 
the City Superintendent for the information of the 
Commissioners. They shall perform such other duties 
as may be prescribed by the regulations or directed by 
the Board. 


17. THE COMMITTEES “ON NORMAL AND TRAINING 
SCHOOL, HIGH SCHOOL, EVENING SCHOOLS AND ColL- 
ORED SCHOOL shall have the supervision of such schools, 
and from time to time recommend such regulations for 
their management as they may deem advisable, and by 
personal inspection and examination acquaint them- 
selves with their condition, and report thereon to the 
Board. The Committee on Normaland Training School 
also shall have charge of the Teachers’ Institute. Com- 
mittees having more than one school in charge may 
subdivide themselves into smaller committees, to insure 
frequent and systematic visitation. 
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18. THE COMMITTEE ON TEXT-BOOKS, COURSE OF 
STUDY AND EXAMINATIONS shall, from time to time, 
recommend to the Board such school books, maps, 
globes, charts and illustrative apparatus as they may 
think best adapted to the wants of the schools, but no 
vote shall be taken upon such recommendation, until 
one month has elapsed, and no text-book intended to 
supersede one in use shall be introduced except at the 
commencement of a term. They shall contract for 
such supplies, for books, maps and stationery, superin- 
tend the printing of all reports, documents, blank forms, 
etc., that may be especially ordered by the Board, or 
required in the transactions of the current business of 
the schools, and provide for their regular delivery by 
the contractor to the Secretary of the Board; and they 
shall have charge of the course of study in all the 
schools, and from time to time recommend such altera- 
tions and revisions thereof as they may deem proper. 
' They shall also direct, and, with the Superintendent, 
prescribe the times and rules for all examinations which 
may be ordered by the Board. 


19. THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOO! FURNITURE AND 
SUPPLIES shall, under the direction of the Board, pro- 
vide the school furniture and all miscellaneous articles 
not specified in the rules defining the duties of other 
committees. 


20. TIIE COMMITTEE ON SANITARY REGULATIONS shall 
have supervision of the sanitary condition of the schools 
and their surroundings, and from time to time recom- 
mend such measures as they may deem necessary for 
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the prevention of disease, and for the promotion of 
the health of the pupils and teachers. | 


21. THE COMMITTEE ON RULES AND LEGISLATION 
shall examine into all new rules, including the proposed 
changes in the boundaries of districts, and report the 
same, with their recommendations thereon, at the next 
regular meeting of-the Board. Before taking action on 
any boundary line they shall appoint a conference with 
Commissioners of wards affected by such changes. 
They may, from time to time, suggest such new rules or 
amendments as may be found necessary. They shall 
keep the Board advised of all laws of the State of New 
Jersey relating to schools and all proposed amendments 
or additions thereto, and recommend such action as may 
beappropriate. With the consent of the Board they shall 
employ such truant officers as the law provides to as- 
certain the number of children of school age in each 
district who may not be attending school, with a view 
to the enforcement of the law in such cases provided; 
they shall also ascertain whether any children of school 
age are employed in factories, contrary to law, and 
recommend such action as may be needful. All 
statistics shall be tabulated for the use of the Board. 


22. All committees shall discharge their duties with- 
out special direction of the Board, where the power is 
expressly given; but in other cases no action of a com- 
mittee shall be binding until reported to and approved 
by the Board ; and no expenditure exceeding twenty-five 
dollars ($25) in one month shall be made by a commit- 
tee for any school without such prior approval. No 
member of the Board shall be interested in or derive 
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pecuniary benefit, directly or indirectly, from any con- 
tract, agreement or purchase made by or for any com- 
mittee of the Board. Every report shall be signed by 
a majority of the committee, and shall contain a state- 
ment of facts, with their opinion in writing. No report 
shall be made by a committee unless the subject thereof 
shall have been considered at a meeting of which the 
members have been notified. When such report is 
made, a minority of the committee may also present 
their views in writing. 


RULES OF ORDER. 


23. The regular order of business at the meetings of 
the Board shall be as follows: 


. Calling the Roll. 

. Reading the Minutes. 

Reception of Petitions and Memorials. 
Presentation of Bills and Claims. 

. Reports of Standing Committees. 

. Reports of Special Committees... 

. Notices and Resolutions. . 

. Unfinished Business. 

. Miscellaneous Business. 


0 ON AWA WYN 


The order of business or any rule of the Board may 
be suspended temporarily at any meeting by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present. 


24. All motions and resolutions for the consideration 
of the Board shall be seconded, and if required by the 
President or any member of the Board, reduced to 
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writing; and when any such motion or resolution 
shall have been stated by the Chair or read by the 
Secretary, it shall be deemed to be in the possession 
of the Board. 


25. It shall be in order for a member at any time 
when the attention of the Board is not occupied with 
other business, to make inquiries in regard to any sub- 
ject connected with the affairs of the Board, and to 
receive answers thereto; but he shall not be permitted 
to make the subject of inquiry a matter of debate, except 
on a motion made and seconded at an appropriate time 
in the order of business. Such inquiry shall in all cases 
be addressed to the Chair, and the reply made by him 
or by the member specially directed by him to reply. 
No member shall interrupt another in possession of the 
floor without his consent, nor then, except to correct a 
misapprehension or misrepresentation. 


26. No member shall speak more than twice on the 
same question at any meeting except by general consent; 
nor shall a member occupy the floor more than ten 
minutes at one time without like consent. 


27. if any member in speaking shall transgress the 
rules of the Board, the President or any member 
may call him to order, in which case the member shall 
resume his seat, and on the point of order being stated, 
the Chair shall decide the same without debate; but 
such decision may be appealed from, in which case 
the Board shall decide. 


28. When a question is under debate, no motion shall 
be received, except— 
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To adjourn, 
To lie on the table, 
The previous question, 
To commit, 
To postpone indefinitely, 
_To postpone to a time certain, 
To amend, 


which motion shall have precedence in the order 
named. A motion to adjourn, to lie on the table, 
or for the previous question, shall be decided without 
debate. 


29. [he previous question may be demanded by one- 
third of the members present, and shall be in this form: 
“ Shall the main question be now put?” And its effect 
shall be to end debate and bring the Board to a direct 
vote, first upon amendments, if any, and then upon the 
main question. 


30. The yeas and nays shall be ordered on any ques- 
tion on demand of three members. Every member 
present shall vote when his name is called, if required 
by the President or any other member, and the names 
of members refusing to vote upon any resolution shall 
be recorded as voting in the negative. 


31. No reconsideration shall be had except upon the 
motion of a member who voted with the majority, nor 
later than the second regular meeting after the original 
vote was taken, nor by less than sixteen votes. 


32. The Board may form itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, which shall be governed by the rules of the 
Board, so far as applicable, and a motion for the com- 
mittee to rise may be made by any member at any time. 
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33. In other respects, the proceedings of the Board 
shall be conducted according to the usual rules of par- 
liamentary law, for which rules “ Cushing’s Law and 
Practice of Legislative Assemblies” shall be accepted 
as authority. 


AMENDMENTS. 


34. These rules may be amended at a regular meet- 
ing on one month’s notice in writing, given at a regular 
meeting, by avote of two-thirds of all the members of 
the Board. 


REGUEAELOINS: 
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REGULATIONS 


FOR THE 


OV ERNMENT Ob CELE SCHOOLS. 


I—SYSTEM AND GRADE. 


ioe BSOLABGCISHED,. 


The schools under the government of the Board shall 

be graded and classified as follows: 

Primary, 

Grammar, 

High, 

Normal, 
which shall be open for the instruction of pupils of both 
sexes, to be classed separately or in mixed classes, as the 
Board may from time to time determine. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Course shall comprise instruction in 
orthography, reading, language lessons, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, drawing and vocal music. No pupil 
shall be admitted under five years of age. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 
close of each term to such pupils as shall merit the 
same. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Grammar Course shall comprise, in addition to 
the instruction prescribed for the Primary Course, 
grammar, history, composition and declamation. 

No pupil shall be admitted to a grammar school with- 
out a certificate of graduation from a primary school or, 
if the applicant has not been in attendance at a primary 
school, upon personal examination by the principal of 
such grammar school; but should any primary school 
be insufficient to accommodate the children entitled to 
and applying for admission, while there is room for 
more pupils in the grammar department, the Commis- 
sioners of the ward may admit pupils of a lower grade 
into the grammar department; and should the reverse 
be the case, the vacancies may be filled by keeping the 
pupils longer in the primary school, the studies pursued 
determining the grade of the class. 

Certificates of Graduation shall be presented at the 
close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit the 
same. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The High School shall comprise a male and female 
department, and shall be under the general government 
of a male principal, with male assistants for the male 
department, and a female vice-principal, with female 
assistants for the female department. 

The High School Course shall comprise, in addition 
to the instruction prescribed for the grammar course, 
the elements of chemistry, physiology, astronomy, 
algebra, bookkeeping, geometry, geology, drawing and 
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such other branches, including Latin, Greek, German 
and French languages, and the higher mathematics, as . 
the Board shall prescribe. Attention shall also be paid 
to gymnastic exercises, for the development and health 
of the pupils. The introduction and continuance of any 
study prescribed shall be discretionary with the Com- 
mittee on High School, in conjunction with the Presi- 
dent and the City Superintendent. 

No pupil shall be admitted under the age of eleven 
years, nor without a certificate of graduation from a 
grammar school, or, if the applicant has not been in 
attendance at a grammar school, upon an examination 
equivalent to that to which the pupils of the grammar 
schools are subjected for graduation. The Colored 
School in its relation to the High School, as to candi- 
dates for admission thereto, shajl rank as a grammar 
school. ? 

Special examinations may be held, and pupils qualified 
for admission at that stage of the course received, at 
the commencement of any term. Those from the 
grammar schools shall have the preference. _ 

The Committee on High School, with the City Sup- 
erintendent, may, at their discretion, re-admit pupils 
who may have lost their membership by absence. 

Certificates of Graduation shall be presented at the 
close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit the 
same. : 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


A Normaland Training School, for the training and 
education of teachers, shall be maintained in the Train- 
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ing School building, under a principal and such 
assistance as may be necessary. It shall consist of two 
grades, requiring two years to complete the course of 
study, and shall be conducted in all respects as a model 
school. Pupils shall spend at least eight weeks of the 
Normal School year in the Training School, and, under 
the direction of a regular teacher, conduct class exer- 
cises, and while thus engaged shall be subject to the 
same direction of the principal of the Training School 
as his assistants. 

No pupil shall be admitted without a certificate of 
graduation from the High School, or, if the applicant 
has not been in attendance at the High School, upon an 
examination equivalent to that which the pupils of the 
High School are subjected for graduation. Non-resi- 
dents, upon payment of such tuition fee as shall be 
established by the Board, may be admitted, under the 
direction of the Committee on Normal School. All 
pupils upon entering the school will be required to sign 
a written declaration of intention to teach in the schools 
of this city, if desired. 

The President of the Board shall, after the examina- 
tion and on the recommendation of the Committee on 
Normal School and the City Superintendent, grant de- 
plomas of graduation, which shall also be certificates of 
qualification to teach. 

The Board shall designate one of the public schools 
to be used for a training or practice school for the 
pupils of the Normal School. 


2, DISCRETIONARY. 


In addition to the regular graded schools, the Board 
may, at its discretion, establish and maintain— 
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Intermediate Schools, 
Evening Schools, 
Industrial Schools, 
Colored Schools. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


The intermediate schools shall consist of the primary 
grades, together with the third and fourth grades gram- 
mar department, and a certificate shall be given to any 
graduate from such schools, which shall admit such 
graduates to the grammar school of the gammar school 
district in which he resides. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools shall be provided during such por- 
tion of the year as the Board may direct, for the 
instruction of persons unable to attend school during 
the day, wherein may be taught the studies prescribed 
for the grammar schools, with the addition of book- 
keeping and mechanical drawing, at the discretion of 
the City Superintendent. The termsand conditions of 
admission shall be prescribed by the Board, but no pupil 
shall be admitted under twelve years of age. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Industrial schools shall be for the instruction of poor 
and destitute children in primary studies, and such in- 
dustrial pursuits as may be deemed expedient; but no 
expenditure shall be made by the Board for such 

19 G 
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schools, except for educational purposes; nor shall the 
Board pay more thantwo hundred dollars per annum 
on account of rent for any such school. 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The colored schools shall be for the especial accom- — 
modation of colored children, who shall be admitted on 
application to the principals, and the said schools shall 
be conducted in conformity with the regulations of the 
Board, so far as the same are applicable. 


11.—TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


Poet RMS, 


The school year shall commence on the second Mon- 
day in September, and terminate on the Friday next 
preceding the fourth day of July, and be divided into 
three terms, ending respectively on the Friday next 
preceding Christmas, the Friday next preceding the 
first day of April, and the ae Bs. next preceding the 
fourth day of July. 


2. VACATIONS. 


The vacations shall be from Christmas to New Year's 
Day inclusive, one week which shall include the first 
day of April, and all legal holidays. When any holiday 
shall occur on Yhursday, the schools shall also be closed 
on the following Friday. At no other time shall the 
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school be closed, except by resolution of the Board, or 
by special consent of the President and the City Super- 
intendent. ; 


a 


III—SESSIONS. 
I. PRIMARY, GRAMMAR AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The schools shall be open during the regular terms, 
five days in each week, from Monday to Friday inclu- 
sive; and there shall be two sessions daily—a morning 
session from 9 a.m. to 12 m., with a recess of fifteen 
minutes near the middle of the session, and an after- 
noon session from 1.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m., with calis- 
thenic exercises in the school room near the middle 
of the session. In the fourth grade of the primary 
departments, an afternoon recess of ten minutes, to be 
supervised by the assistants of that grade, may be 
given, at the discretion of the City Superintendent and 
the principal of the school. 

The Committee on Teachers, may, at its discretion, 
authorize in such schools of the city, wherever it may 
seem advisable, the holding of a morning session from 
g to 11.45 a. m., with the usual recess, and an afternoon 
session from 1.15 to 3.30 p. m. 


2. HIGH SCHOOL AND COLORED SCHOOL. 


In the High School and Colored School, at the dis- 
cretion of their Committees and the City Superintend- 
ent, the noon intermission may be reduced to half an 
hour, and the school dismissed at 2.30 p. m. 
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3. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


In the Industrial Schools, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent, the noon intermission may be reduced 
to one hour, and the school dismissed at 3 p. m. 


4. SINGLE SESSIONS. 


Upon extremely stormy days, the pupils of the third 
and fourth grades, primary department, may be excused 
by the principal from returning to school in the after- 
noon. The principal shall promptly notify the City 
Superintendent of such action. 


5. EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The evening schools, during their continuance, shall 
be open five evenings in each week, from Monday to 
Friday inclusive. The sessions shall commence at 7.30 
p. m. and close at 9.15 p. m. 


IV.—_OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The morning sessions of the schools shall be opened, 
and the sessions of the evening schools shall be closed, 
with a reading of a portion of the holy scriptures, 
without comment, and repeating of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Vocal music, at the discretion of the principal, may be 
added to these exercises, but together they shall occupy 
no more than fifteen minutes. 


—_ 
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V.—PUPILS. 
I. ADMISSION. 


(a) Sanitary Condition.—Successful vaccination or a 
former attack of smallpox shall be a condition of ad- 
mission to any school, and the certificate of a physician 
shall be necessary as to either before enrollment; but 
where insusceptibility to the vaccine virus snall be 
- claimed or reasonably demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the Sanitary Committee, such children may be ad- 
mitted to school under such provisions and restrictions 
as the said Committee may decide upon in each indi- 
vidual case. 

Teachers. and pupils residing in a house where 
infectious or contagious disease exists, shall be imme- 
diately suspended from school, and readmitted only on 
a certificate of a physician that all danger of contagion 
is passed and the “ permit” of a Commissioner of the 
ward, or a member of the Committee on Sanitary Reg- 
ulations. 

(6) Personal.—No pupil shall be admitted into any 
school or received in any class unless personally clean ; 
nor shall any child notoriously vicious, or having such 
previous record in school as warrants his Sefal alin be 
admitted to any school. 


2.7) PNUANCE AND: PERMITS: 


All children shall attend the schools of the district in 
which they reside, unless for special reasons a Commis- 
sioner of the ward in which such school is located shall 
give a written ‘“ permit” to attend elsewhere, which 
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“permit ” shall also receive a written approval of a Com- 
missioner of the ward in which the school such child 
desires to enter islocated All “permits” shali be kept 
on file in the office of the principal, for the inspection 
of the City Superintendent and the Commissioners, 
until the close of the school year, and no “permit” 
shall extend beyond the school year. 

Children in the first grade in any grammar school 
removing from a district may complete their course in 
the school in which they have been attending, without 
special permission, unless their places are required 
for the accommodation of children residing in such 
district. 


3.;, RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION, 


Every pupil, on entering school, shall be assigned to 
a class of the grade which examination shall show him 
or her prepared to enter. 

No greater number of pupils shall be assigned to any 
class room than there are regular seats in such class 
room. | ie 

No grammar class shall have less than forty pupils, 
except the first grade, where the minimum shall be 
thirty. 


4. EXCLUSION FOR TARDINESS. 


No pupil shall enter the school later than fifteen min- 
utes after the hour of commencement, excepting in the 
evening schools, where they shall be admitted until 
7.30 p. m. 
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5. ABSENTEES. 


(a) Notification of Parents—When any pupil shall 
have been absent from school two consecutive days, 
the principal or class teacher shall personally inform 
the parents or guardian of the fact, unless the principal 
has satisfactory information that the parent has knowl- 
edge of such absence. No pupil shall, under any 
circumstances whatever, be sent by any teacher to 
ascertain the cause of any other pupil’s absence from 
school. 

(6) Suspension.—Any pupil who shall have been ab- 
sent ten days (or evenings in the evening schools), during 
the term, may be suspended from school during the 
remainder of the term, unless it shall be shown, to the 
satisfaction of the principal, that the pupil has been sick, 
or has been detained by sickness in his or her family. 


6. INSTRUCTION. 


(a) School room.—The course of study and the meth- 
ods of teaching shall be as prescribed by the Board in 
the published Manual of Instruction, with such varia- 
tions therefrom as the City Superintendent may, in bis 
discretion, order in any school or class. 

(0) Preparation of lessons out of school.—No pupil of a 
gerade lower than the third grammar shall be required 
to prepare any lesson out of school. 

No pupil of the third grammar or any higher grade 
shall be required to prepare more than one lesson out of 
school; nor shall any pupil take any book or slate from 
a school building except for such preparation. 
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7- DISCIPLINE. 


(a) Detention.—Pupils deficient in lessons, disorderly, 
or tardy, may be detained, not to exceed one hour, after 
the dismission of school in the afternoon, under the 
personal supervision of their respective teachers; but 
no pupil shall be deprived of recess or noon intermis- 
sion. : 

(6) Corporal punishment.—-Corporal punishment may 
be inflicted for willful insubordination, by the principal 
alone, who shall keep a record of each instance of such 
punishment, with a statement of the offense, which 
record shall be at all times accessible to the City 
Superintendent or any member of the Board. 

(c) Suspenston.—Principals shall have power to sus- 
pend for gross offenses, but every suspension shall be 
reported without delay to the Commissioners of the 
ward in which the school is located, and also (except in 
case of permits) to the Commissioners of the ward of 
which the pupil isa resident, who shall investigate the 
facts, and confirm or annul the suspension. Suspension 
from the High School, Colored School or evening 
schools shall be reported without delay to the standing 
committees on such schools respectively, who shall 
investigate the facts and confirm or annul the sus- 
pension. 


5. RECORDS. 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment 
shall be kept in all the schools in the class rooms, in a 
manner prescribed by the Board, which shall be uni- 
form in all schools of the same grade. 
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OG.» CERTIRICATES. 


Monthly certificates of merit shall be awarded .to 
pupils in the primary and grammar schools whose 
attendance, punctuality, scholarship and deportment 
shall entitle them to the same. — 


10. TESTIMONIALS. 


Testimonials for distinguished merit shall be awarded 
annually, in all the schools, to pupils whose attendance, 
punctuality, scholarship and deportment shall entitle 
them to the same. 


Il. BASIS AND ALLOWANCES. 


The percentages and other requisites to obtain cer- 
tificates or testimonials shall be fixed by the Board, and 
communicated to teachers by the City Superintendent 
in ‘ Instructions,” to be furnished by him to principals. 
For any extremely stormy or inclement day, the Presi- 
dent of the Board and City Superintendent may order 
marks for absence to be canceled in all the schools, 
which orders shall be published in two of the news- 
papers of the city, on the Saturday next succeeding the 
making of the same. 


IZ. EXAMINATIONS. 


(2) Term—Examinations shall be held at least twice 
in each year, under the direction of the Committe on 
Text-books, Course of Study and Examinations, with 
the City Superintendent. 
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(6) Annual,—An examination for promotion and 
graduation shall be held in all the schools during the 
month of June in each year, under the direction of the 
Committee on Course of Study and Examinations, 
with the City Superintendent ; and allthe grades, from 
the first primary to the first grammar, inclusive, shall 
be examined in the same manner, and under uniform 
regulations. The monthly card record shall be com- 
bined with the annual examination standing in deter- 
mining the fitness of the pupil for promotion or 
eraduation. In conducting and ascertaining the results 
of any examination, the City Superintendent may re- 
quire the aid of such teachers as may be needed. 


13. BOOKS: AND STATIONERY: 


(2) Supply.— Books, stationery and other articles 
needed in the school room shall be furnished without 
cost to pupils, but articles destroyed or damaged must 
be replaced. 

(6) Damages—Any injury by a pupil to books or 
school articles, or to the furniture or building, shall be 
paid for by the parent or guardian, in accordance with 
a bill to be rendered by the principal. In case pay- 
ment be refused, the pupil shall be suspended, as 
provided in subdivision “C,” under the head of 
‘“‘ Discipline.” 7 


VI.—__TEACHERS. 


I. RANK AND DESIGNATION. 


The teachers shall rank, and in al] records and 
schedules of the Board, be designated as— 
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Principals, 
Vice-Principals, 
Head Assistants, 
First Assistants, 
Assistants. 


2. RELATIONS AND DUTIES. 


Principals. 


(a) Reports.—Principals shall be immediately respon- 
sible to the City Superintendent, to whom they shall 
make the reports prescribed in these regulations, or 
which may be required by him from time to time for 
his information, and shall meet with him for conference 
as often as he may deem necessary. 

They shall see that the school registers are kept care. 
fuily and accurately, make requisitions for all school 
supplies, which requisitions shall be approved by the 
City Superintendent, and keep in their offices for 
inspection such records and files, and make such 
reports and returns to the Secretary of the Board as 
are prescribed in these regulations or may be required 
by the Board. 

(0) Authority—Principals shall have charge and con- 
trol of their schools, school buildings and property; . 
the reception and classification of pupils and their 
instruction and discipline; and shall, when not in 
charge of regular classes, teach an average of two 
hours each day. 

They shall have the direction and control of vice- 
principals and assistants in the management of their 
departments and classes, and may require them to 
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remain after school hours, not to exceed once in each 
week, for instruction and conference. 

They shall personally direct the janitors in the per- 
formance of their duties, as the same may be prescribed, 
and report any neglect thereof to the committee. 

(c) Care of Property.—-They shall have personal care 
of all school property, books and apparatus, protect the 
same so far as possible from mutilation and injury, 
render the bills and enforce the collections and penal- 
ties prescribed by the Board for the same, render 
account and make return annually of the sums col- 
lected pursuant thereto. 

They shall remain in the city during the last week of 
the summer vacation and personally supervise the 
cleaning and preparation of the school houses and class 
rooms, and see that the same, and the furniture and 
apparatus, are in all respects arranged and in order 
before the opening of the new session. 

(2) Reception of Vtsitors.—They shall receive all 
visitors and afford them proper accommodation and 
facilities for seeing school work, but with such limita- 
tions as shall prevent annoyance or interruption to 
teachers of classes. 

They shal] not permit any person to visit the school 
for the purpose of commending or exhibiting any book 
or other article, nor shall they distribute circulars, 
tickets or advertisements, or give notice to the pupils 
under their charge of any exhibition’ or business, or 
permit the same to be done on the school premises. 


Vice-Principals. 


Vice-principals shall have general charge of the floor 
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or department with which they are connected, and shall 
transmit in detail to the assistants of their grade all 
directions of the principals. . 

In the absence of the principal, the vice-principal of 
the highest grade, or should there be no vice-principal, 
the senior assistant of the highest grade, shall assume 
his station and duties. 

Every vice-principal shall also have charge of a 
regular class of the highest grade of her department, 
and conduct and make the reports concerning the 
same prescribed in the regulations for assistants. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Assistants shall, under the direction of the principal, 
personally instruct the pupils assigned to them in 
accordance with the Manual of Instruction; keep 
records of attendance, scholarship and deportment ; 
have charge of the school-room property, and protect 
them from injury or mutilation as far as possible, and 
report any injuries to the same; enforce order and 
discipline in their classes, so far as possible, without 
appeal to the principal, and render to him such assist- 
ance in the halls, courts and yards pertaining to the 
school buildings, at the opening, recess, intermission 
and dismission, as he may deem necessary. 


3. APPEAL. 


In case of dispute or question as to the propriety of 
duties which vice-principals or assistants may be called 
upon by principals to perform, appeal may be made to 
the City Superintendent, which appeal shall be in 
writing. 
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ATTENDANCE. 


(a) Hours.—All teachers shall be in attendance at 
their stations or class rooms, and prepared for duty, 
fifteen minutes before the opening of the school session, 
and the school hours shall be devoted to the interests 
of the Board, to the exclusion of any other employment, 
study or pursuit. 

(6) Register.—Principals shall keep an accurate regis- 
ter of the attendance, absence and tardiness of all the 
teachers of their schools, and the time lost thereby in 
each instance, and report the same annually to the City 
Superintendent; the absence under the heads “ with 
permission”? and “ without permission ;’” the tardiness 
under the “heads” “excused” and. not) excisemes 
Teachers shall mark their time according to the school 
clock, as regulated by the principal. 

(c) Tardiness—As often as the “unexcused” tardy 
marks of any teacher shall amount to five, principals 
shall make special report of the same to the City 
Superintendent. | 

(7) Visiting for Instruction—Teachers may visit 
schools other than their own, during school hours, 
whenever the City Superintendent shall permit or 
direct such visitation for the instruction of the teacher, 
and shall make report of the same to the principal. 


5. SALARIES. 


(a) Schedules.—The saJaries of all teachers shall be in 
accordance with the schedules that may be prescribed by 
the Board, which schedules shall provide for an annual 
increase through a term of years to a maximum. No 
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schedule shall be changed except at the commencement 
of the school year. 

(0) Zncrease——The annual increase in teachers’ salaries 
shall be determined by the date of original appoint- 
' ment. Promotions of assistant teachers shall be 
regarded as new appointments, provided that no 
promotion shall work a decrease or prevent the in- 
crease of salary by reason of term of service. 

(c) Payments and Deductions.—Salaries shall be paid 
monthly, beginning with the month of September and 
ending with June, making ten payments each year. 
The salary of any teacher entering or leaving the 
employ of the Board between any two payments shall 
be in proportion to the salary for that period which the 
number of days of actual service bears to the whole 
number of school days in such period, and all deduc- 
tions from salaries on account of absence shall be upon 
the same basis. | 

(¢) Absence.—Teachers absent on account of sickness 
(whenever such absence does not exceed five days in 
any one month), shall forfeit the pay of their substitutes. 
If the time of such absence exceeds five days in any one 
month, the salaries of such teachers shall be deducted 
for the time, and the Secretary shall pay the substitute 
as required. } 

(ec) Forferture—TYeachers absent from school duty, ~ 
except on account of sickness, shall forfeit their salary 
during absence; five tardy marks “unexcused.”’ shall 
count as one-half day’s absence, and a corresponding 
deduction be made at the next payment. 

(f) Relief—Appeal for relief from any such forfeit 
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ure or loss may be made to the Committee on Teachers, 
who may, at their discretion, relieve therefrom. 

(¢) Engagements.—All engagements of teachers shall 
be made with reference to the “school year.” No 
teacher shall be connected with any organization or 
engage in any business which, in the opinion of the 
Board, may interfere with the proper discharge of the 
duties prescribed by these regulations. | 

(2) Resignations —Teachers shall give one month’s 
notice of intention to resign. In default of the same, 
they shall forfeit one month’s salary. 


6. SUBSTITUTES. 


(a) Appointment.—Teachers detained from school shall 
immediately notify the principal, who shall, when such 
absence exceeds one day, notify the City Super- 
intendent, who may appoint substitutes to discharge 
their duties during such absence. _ 

(6) Pay—The pay of substitutes shall be,in the High 
School: male, $4.00, and female, $2.50 per day; in the 
erammar classes, male, $3.00 per day; in the grammar 
and primary classes, females, $1.50 per day ; and in the 


evening school, $1.co per session for both males and 


females. 


VII.—TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


A Teachers’ Institute shall be held at the High 
School building on the third Saturday of September, 
January and April, at which tbe principals and assist- 
ants of the primary school shall attend. 


a 
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Also, a Teachers’ Institute shall be held at the same 
place on the third Saturday of October, February and 
May, at which the principals of the Normal, High and 
grammar schools, and the vice-principals and assistants 
of the same schools shall attend. 

Sessions shall commence at 9 a. m., and close at 12 m. 

The Institute shall be under the personal direction of 
the City Superintendent, who shall keep a record of — 
the attendance and report the same to the Board. 


VIII—BUILDINGS. 
TE. 


The school houses shall be used for no cther pur- 
poses than such as are immediately connected with the 
system of public instruction, and during the school 
hours mentioned in these regulations, unless by special 
permission of the Board. 


2. INSURANCE. 


The buildings, furniture, libraries and school appara- 
tus shall be kept insured for such amounts as the 
President may deem reasonable or the Board may 
direct. 


3. CARE. 


All school buildings shall be opened and closed by 
and in the care of janitors. They shall perform such 
duties as the Committee on Heating shall direct, and 
their compensation therefor shall be as the Board may 


prescribe. 
20 
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IX=|SCHOOL DISTRICTS: 


The schools shall be designated by the names of the 
streets on which they are located. Their-school dis- 
tricts shall be as follows: 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


BURNET STREET. 


The Burnet street grammar school district shall be - 
that district embraced within the following boundaries : 
Commencing at the river along Rector st., to Broad st.; 
thence to West Park st.; thence to Halséy st.; thence 
to Warren st.; thence to High st.; thence to Sussex 
ave.; thence to Boyden st.; thence to Eighth ave.; 
thence to Broad st.; thence to Clay st.; thence to the 
river. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


The Washington street grammar school district shall 
be that district embraced within the following bound- 
aries: Commencing at Broad, st. along Market st.; 
thence to High st.; thence to Spruce st.; thence to 
Clinton ave. ; thence to Broad st. ; thence to Market st. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


The Lawrence street grammar school district shall 
be that district embraced within the following bounda- 
ries: Commencing at the river along Rector st. to 
Broad st.; thence to West Park st.; thence both sides 
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West Park st. to Halsey st.; thence both sides 
Halsey st. to Warren st.; thence to High st.; thence 
to. Market st.; thence to Broad st.; thence to Fair st. ; 
thence to Oak st.; thence to Oak alley: thence to 
Hast Fair st.; thence to N..]J. R. R. ave.; thence to 
the river. 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 


The Lafayette street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along N. J. R. R. ave. to Wal- 
nut st.; thence to Pacific st.; thence to Elm st.; thence to 
Van Buren st.; thence to Lafayette st.; thence to Jack- 
son st.; thence both sides to the river. 


NEWTON STREET. 
For First and Second Grade Grammar Classes. 


The Newton street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at High st., along Springfield ave. to city 
line; thence along city line to South Orange ave.; 
thence to Littleton ave.; thence to Bank st.; thence to 
High st.; thence to Springfield ave. 


For Third and Fourth Grade Grammar Classes. 


Commencing at High st., along Springfield ave. to 
Littleton ave.; thence to Bank st.; thence to High st. ; 
thence to Springfield ave. , 
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SOUTH TENTH STREET INTERMEDIATE. 


The South Tenth street intermediate school district 
shall be that district embraced by the following bound- 
aries: Commencing at Littleton ave., along Springfield 
ave. to city line; thence to South Orange ave.; thence 
to Littleton ave. ; thence to Springfield ave. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


The Summer avenue grammar school district shall 
be that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along Fourth ave. to Bloom- 
field ave. ; thence to Canal; thence along Canal to First 
ave.; thence to city line; thence along city line to the 
river. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


The Webster street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along Clay st. to Broad st.; 
thence to Eighth ave.; thence to Clifton ave.; thence 
to M. & E. R. R. ave.; thence to the canal; thence 
along canal to Bloomfield ave.; thence to Fourth ave. ; 
thence to the river. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


The Chestnut street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at N. J. R. R. ave., along Wright st. to 
Broad st. ; thence to Thomas st.; thence to Clinton ave.; 
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thence to High st.; thence to Spruce st.; thence to 
Clinton ave.; thence to Broad st.; thence to Fair st. ; 
thence to Oak st. ; thence to Oak alley ; thence to ‘East 
Fair st.; thence to N. J. R.R. ave; thence to Wright st. 


OLIVER STREET. 


The Oliver street grammar school district shall be, 
that district embraced by, the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the city line, along N. J. R. R. ave. to 
Walnut st. ; thence to Pacific st.; thence to Elm st.; 
thence to Lang st.; thence to Hamburg place; thence 
to the bay; thence along bay to N. J. R. R. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


The South Eighth street grammar school district 
shall be that district embraced by the following bound- 
aries: From city line, along South Orange ave. to 
- Littleton ave.; thence to Bank st.; thence to Morris 
ave.; thence to the canal; thence along canal to First 
ave. ; thence to city line; thence along city line to South 
Orange ave. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


For First and Second Grade Grammar Classes. 


The South Market street grammar school district 
shall be that district embraced by the following 
boundaries:, Commencing at the river, along Jackson 
st. to Lafayette st.; thence to Van Buren st.; thence to 
Elm st.; thence to Lang st.; thence to Hamburg place ; 
thence to the bay; thence along the bay and river to 
Jackson st. 
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For Third and Fourth Grade Grammar Classes. 


Commencing at the river, along Jackson st. to N. & N. 
Y. R. R.; thence to Ferguson st.; thence to Ferry st. ; 
thence to Niagara st.; thence to Margaretta st. ; thence 
to Avenue L; thence to Hamburg place; thence to the 
bay ; thence along the bay and river to Jackson st. 


HAMBURG PLACE INTERMEDIATE. 


The Hamburg place intermediate school district 
shall be that district embraced by the following bound- 
aries: Commencing at Jackson st., along the N. & N.Y. 
R. R. to Ferguson st.; thence to Ferry st.; thence to 
Ferry st.; thence to Niagara st.; thence to Margaretta 
st.; thence to Avenue L; thence to Hamburg place; 
thence to Lang st.; thence to Elm st.; thence to Van 
Buren st.; thence to Lafayette st.; thence to Jackson 
st.; and thence to N. & N. Y. R. R. 


MORTON STREET. 


The Morton street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at High st., along Waverly place to Som- 
erset st.; thence to Montgomery st.; thence to Charl- 
ton st.; thence to Springfield ave.; thence to High 
st.; thence to Waverly place. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


The Eighteenth avenue grammar school district shall 
be that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the city line, along Chadwick ave. to 
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Avon ave.; thence along Somerset st.; thence to 
Montgomery st.; thence to Charlton st.; thence to 
Springfield ave.; thence to the city line. 


MILLER STREET. 


The Miller street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at city line, along N. J. R. R. to Wright 
st.; thence to Broad st.; thence to Thomas st.; thence 
to Clintonave.; thence to High st.; thence to Waverly 
place; thence to Somerset st.; thence to Avon ave.; 
thence to Chadwick ave.; thence to city line; thence 
along city line to N. J. R. R.- 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


The Central avenue grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at High st., along Bank st. to Morris 
ave.; thence to the canal; thence along canal to M. & 
E. R. R.ave.; thence to Clifton ave.; thence to Eighth 
ave.; thence to Boyden st.; thence to Sussex ave.; . 
thence to High st.; thence to Bank st. 


PRIMARY .SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
BURNET STREET. 


The Burnet street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries : 
Commencing at the river, along Bridge st. to Broad 
st.; thence to M.& E. R. R. ave.; thence to Boyden 
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st.; thence to Sussex ave.; thence to High st. : thence 
to New st.; thence to Broad st.; thence to Rector st. ; 
thence to the river. 


STATE STREET. 


The State street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, both sides of Bridge st. to 
Broad st.; thence both sides to M. & E. R. R. ave; 
thence both sides to Clifton ave.; thence both sides to 
Seventh ave.; thence both: sides to Belleville ave.; 
thence both sides to Clay st.; thence both sides to the 
river, 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 
- Training Department. 


The primary school district of the Training Depart- 
ment of the Normal and Training School shall be 
comprised within the following boundaries: From 
Washington st., along Market st. to Springfield ave. ; 
thence to High st.; thence to William st.; thence to 
Springfield ave.; thence to Howard st.; thence to 
Bank ‘st.; thence. to -High st.; thence to New ste 
thence to Plane st.; thence to the Morris Canal; thence 
to Washington st.; thence to Market st. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


The Washington street primary school district shall 
be embraced within the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at Broad st., along Market st. to Springfield 
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ave.; thence to High st; thence to Spruce st.; thence 
to Clinton ave.; thence to Broad st.; thence to-Mar- 
ket st. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


The Lawrence street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: | 
Commencing at Rector st., from the river to Broad st. ; 
thence to New st.; thence to Plane st.; thence to the 
Morris Canal; thence to Washington st.; thence to 
Market st.; thence to Broad st.; thence to Fair st.; 
thence to Oak st.; thence to East. Fair st.; thence to 
N. J. R. R. ave.: and thence to the river. 


LAFAYETTE STREERT, 


The Lafayette street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From the river, along N. J. R. R. ave. to Walnut st. ; 
thence to Pacific st.; thence to Elm st.; thence to 
Van Buren st.; thence to Lafayette st.; thence to 
Jackson st.; and thence both sides of Jackson st. to 
Usenriver. | 


NEWTON STREET. 


The Newton street primary school district shall be 
that district comprised within the following bounda- 
ries: From Springfield ave., along Howard st. to South 
Orange ave.; thence to Hunterdon st.; thence to 
_ Springfield ave.; and thence to Howard st. 
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SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


The South Tenth street primary school district shall 
be that district comprised within the following bounda- 
ries: From the city line along South Orange ave. to 
South Seventh st.; thence to Springfield ave.; thence 
in an imaginary line drawn from the junction of South 
Seventh st. and Springfield ave. to the head of Brenner 
st.; thence following line of Woodland cemetery to 
South Tenth st. ; and thence south to city line. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


The Camden street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the city line, along South Tenth st. 
to Woodland cemetery ; thence following line of cem- 
etery to head of Brenner st.; thence in an imaginary 
line to junction of South Seventh st. and Springfield 
ave.; thence along South Seventh st. to South Orange 
ave.; thence to Littleton ave.; thence to Bank st.; thence 
to Hunterdon st.; thence to Springfield ave. ; thence to 
. Bergen st.; thence to Avon ave.; thence to Chadwick 
ave.; and thence south to the city line. 


THIRTEENTH, AVENUE. 


The Thirteenth avenue primary school district shall 
be that district embraced within the following bound- 
aries: From South Orange ave. along Howard st. to 
Bank st.; thence to Hunterdon st.; thence to South 
Orange ave.; and thence to Howard st. 


a7 
WICKLIFFE STREET. 


The Wickliffe street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From High st., along Warren st. to Wallace place; 
thence to Morris ave. ; thence to Bank st.; thence to 
High st.; and thence to Warren st. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


The Summer avenue primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along Fourth ave. to Bloom- 
field ave.; thence tothe Morris Canal; thence along 
the canal to Abington ave.; and thence to the river. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


The Webster street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along Clay st. to Broad st. ; 
thence to Belleville ave.; thence to Seventh ave.; 
thence to Summer ave.; thence both sides of Summer 
ave. to Fourth ave.; and thence east to the river. 


FRANKLIN. 


The Franklin primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From junction of Bloomfield ave. and Aqueduct st., 
along Bloomfield ave. to Fourth ave.; thence to Sum- 
mer ave.; thence to Seventh ave.; thence to Clifton 
ave.; thence to M.& E. R. R. ave.; thence to Aqueduct 
st.; and thence to Bloomfield ave. 
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ELLIOT: »STREET. 


The Elliot street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From the river, along Abington ave. to the Morris 
Canal; thence to the old Bloomfield road; thence to 
city line; and thence along city line to the river. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


The Chestnut street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at N. J. R. R. ave., along Wright st. to 
Broad st.; thence to Thomas st. ; thence to Clinton ave.; 
thence to High st.; thence to Spruce st.; thence to 
Clinton ave.; thence to Broad st.; thence to Fair st. . 
thence to Oak st.; thence to East Fair st.; thence to 
N. J. R. R. ave.; and thence to Wright st. 


OLIVER STREET. 


The Oliver street primary school district shall be 
that district comprised within the following boundaries: 
From N. J. R. R. ave. along Walnut st. to McWhorter 
st.; thence to Garden st.; thence to Pacific st.; thence 
to Nichols st.; thence to Jefferson st.; thence to Malvern 
st.; thence to Pacific st.; thence to Vesey st. ; thence to 
N. J. R. R. ave.; and thence to Walnut st. 


SOUTH STREET. 


The South street primary school district shall be 
that district comprised within the following boundaries: 
From city line, along N.J. R. R. ave. to Vesey st. ; 
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thence to Pacific st.; thence to Malvern st.; thence to 
Sandford st.; thence to Avenue G; and thence to city 
line. 


WALNUT STREET. 


The Walnut street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From McWhorter st., along Walnut st. to Pacific st. ; 
thence to Elm st.; thence to Lang st.; thence to Elm 
road; thence to Sandford st.; thence to Malvern st.; 
thence to Jefferson st.; thence to Nichols st.; thence to 
Pacific st.; thence to Garden st.; thence to McWhorter 
st.; and thence to Walnut st. 


HOUSTON STREET. 


The Houston street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the city line, along Avenue G to Sand- 
Petey stay thence to Him *roads;tbence to Lang’ st. ; 
thence to Hamburg place; and thence to city line. 


SOUTH.-EIGHTH STREET. 


The South Eighth street primary school district 
shall be that district embraced within the following 
boundaries: From city line, along Ninth ave. to War- 
ren st.; thence to Dickerson st.; thence to Morris ave. ; 
thence to Bank st.; thence to Littleton ave.; thence to 
South Orange ave.; and thence to the city line. 


ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


The Roseville avenue primary school district shall be 
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that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From city line, along M.& E.and Bloomfield R. R. 
to Morris canal; thence along the canal to Morris 
ave.; thence to Dickerson st.; thence to Warren st.; 
thence to Ninth ave. ; and thence to city line. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


The North Seventh street primary school district 
shall be that district embraced within the following 
boundaries: From city line, along M. & E. and Bloom- 
field R. R. to Aqueduct st.; thence to Bloomfield 
ave.; thence to Morris Canal; thence along the canal 
to the Old Bloomfield road ; and thence to the city line. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


The South Market street primary school district 
shall be that district embraced within the followirg 
boundaries: From the river, along Jackson st. to N. & 
N. Y. R..R.j) thence to Ferguson ‘st: thence: to. feces 
st.; thence to Niagara st.; thence to Margaretta st. ; 
thence to Avenue L; thence to Hamburg place; thence 
to Newark bay; thence along the bay to N. &N. Y. 
R. R.; thence ,to ‘Komorn- st/;thence: to: Mainssie 
thence to. Ferry sty} thence to Lexington st. ; and thence 
to the river. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


The Hamburg place primary school district shall 
be that district embraced within the following bound- 
aries: From Jackson st., along N. & N. Y. R. R. 
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to Ferguson st.; thence to Ferry st. ; thence to Niagara 
st.; thence to Margaretta st:; thence to Avenue L; 
thence to Hamburg place; thence to Lang st.; thence 
to Elm st.; thence to Van Buren st.; thence to Lafay- 
e1te st-; thence-to Jackson st.; and thence to N. & 
eat o' iss te 


HAWKINS STREET. 


The Hawkins street primary school shall be that 
district comprised within the following boundaries: 
From the river, along Lexington st. to Ferry st; thence 
to Main st.; thence to Komorn st.; thence tothe N. & 
N. Y. R. R.; and thence to the bay. 


MORTON STREET. 


The Morton street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following bound- 
aries: From Belmont ave., along Springfield ave. to 
William st.; thence to High st.; thence to West Kinney 
st.; thence to Belmont ave.; and thence to Springfield 
ave. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


The Eighteenth avenue primary school district shall 
be that district comprised within the following bound- 
aries: Commencing at Bergen st., along Springfield 
ave. to Belmont ave.; thence to West Kinney st.; 
thence to Charlton st.; thence to Avon ave.; thence to 
Bergen st.; and thence to Springield ave. 
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MONMOUTH STREET. 


The Monmouth street primary school district shall 
be that district comprised within the following bound- 
aries: From Charlton st., along both sides of West Kin- 
ney st. to High st.; thence to Waverly place; thence 
to Somerset st. ; thence to Avon ave.; thence to Charl- — 
ton st.; and thence along both sides of Charlton st. to 
West Kinney st. 


MILLER STREET. 


The Miller street primary school district shall be 
that district comprised within the following bound- 
aries: From the city line, along N. J. R. R. ave. to 
Wright st.; thence to Broad st.; thence to Thomas st.; 
thence to Clinton ave.; thence to High st.; thence to 
Waverly place; thence to Somerset st.; thence to Avon 
ave. ; thence to Chadwick ave. ; and thence to the city 
line. | 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


The Central avenue primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following bound- 
aries: From High st., along Warren st. to Wallace 
place; thenee to Morris ave.; thence to Morris Canal; 
thence along the canal to M. & E. R. R. ave; thence to 
Boyden st.; thence to Sussex ave. ; thence to High st. ; 
and thence to Warren st. 


——y 


X.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


I. CONSTRUCTION. 


In the construction of these regulations, the word 
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“teacher ” in whatsoever relation the same may occur, 
shall be held and deemed to apply alike to principals, 
vice-principals, head assistants and assistants. | 


2. PUBLICATION; 


Schedules of Salaries, the Manual of Instruction, the 
Registers, the Records and “ Instructions”’ for keep- 
ing the same, mentioned in these regulations, and all 
orders or directions of a uniform and general character 
for the guidance of employees or agents of the Board 
shall be prescribed, adopted and tabulated by the 
Board, filed in their office for inspection, and except 
the registers and records, published with and as part 
- of the Annual Report. 


3. AMENDMENT. 


These regulations may be amended at a regular meet-_ 
ing on one month’s notice in writing given at a regular 
meeting, by a vote of sixteen members. All supple- 
ments and amendments shall be adjusted to, and from 
time to time incorporated and published with these 
regulations, under appropriate titles and subdivisions. 
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Books labeled “Seven Days’ Book” must not be ret 
more than one week, and cannot be renewed. 

Other books may be retained two weeks, and may be 
renewed. . 

A fine of two cents a day, including Sundays and 


‘holidays, must be paid on each volume kept over time. 


No book will be delivered to the person incurring fine 
till allindebtedness is paid. 

Borrowers finding this book mutilated or unwarrant- 
ably defaced are expected to-report it. 

The intentional injury of books or other property of a 
Syatey Library incurs, by statute, a liability of a fine of 

100. piu week 
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